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Art. I.—Ovur Lire Assurance ComPANIEs. 


1. The Life Assurance Conypanies Act, 1870. 
2. Life Asswrance Blue Books, 1874, &c. 


3. Insurance Guide and Handbook, By CorNELIus WAL- 
FoRD, F.S.A., F.S.S.. London: W. 8S. D. Pateman. 
1857. 


4. Insurance Encyclopedia. By CorNeELIuS WALForRD, 
F.S.A, F.S.S. London: C. & E. Layton. 1880-4. 


5. Insurance Register. By WiLLIAM Wuite, F.S.S. London : 
C. & E. Layton. 1885. 


Si CE the passing of the Life Assurance Act, 1870, we have 

had the fullest and best information possible of these com- 
panies. On other occasions ‘we have drawn special attention to 
their operations, believing as we do in the importance of the 
subject, and the immense advantage of life assurance. 

But the great progress made by our life assurance companies 
during the last twenty and thirty years, and the enormous pro- 
portions to which some of them have attained, demands from 
us a further notice. 

We have no intention of criticizing the operations or position 
of any particular society ; we shall leave the public to do that 
for themselves, which any one may now easily find out. The 
insurance blue-books may be consulted at our free libraries, 
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and Mr, White’s Insurance Register can be had for one shilling. 
These contain, and especially the latter, all the information that 
is required and necessary in making the choice of an office in 
which to assure. 

We are indebted to the Insurance Register especially, which 
we beg to acknowledge, and we can rely on its statistics. This 
is the seventeenth year of its publication; it was very good 
when first published in 1868, but now the little book is invalu- 
able. No officer, or even clerk, in an insurance office, should 
be without a copy; to an insurance agent it is indispensable ; 
and any person about to insure his life should read it. The 
progress and position of every company can easily be found out 
by the book, as it contains the yearly progress and present 
financial position of all, and a summary of the total amount 
of assurances effected and in existence during the last four 
years. 

We have now 105 life assurance offices, twenty-five of which 
are also fire companies, but they have to make their returns to 
the Board of Trade, in accordance with the Life Assurance Act, 
the same as life offices. The Act requiring the deposit of 
£20,000, to be invested in Government securities, on the estab- 
lishment of a life assurance company, has completely stopped 
their formation. 

Previous to 1870 it was not unusual for eight or ten companies 
to be established every year. From 1844 to 1856, a period of 
only twelve years, 425 insurance companies were promoted and 
provisionally registered, 220 were completely registered, and 
sixty-nine were in existence in 1857. But since the passing of 
the Act—a period of fourteen years—only seven companies have 
been founded. Two of these were registered to take over the 
business of existing companies; another was not successful, and 
the business was transferred to another society; three of the 
remaining four are Scotch offices, and the last is a life and 
accident company, established in Birmingham. So that we 
have this remarkable fact, that no life assurance company has 
been founded in London for fourteen years—that is, not since the 
passing of the Life Assurance Act in 1870. 

Since that period, however, several companies have given up 
business, They have either amalgamated with other companies, 
or are now winding up in the Court of Chancery. Of the 
companies now in existence and doing business, sixty-two were 
established previous to 1840, and forty-three since; four from 
1762 to 1800, eleven from 1800 to 1820, forty-seven from 1820 to 
1840, twenty-six from 1840 to 1860, thirteen from 1860 to 1870, 
and four from 1870 to 1884. 

Notwithstanding that only four new insurance companies 
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have been established during the last fourteen years, there 
has been a steady and remarkable increase in the business done, 
as set forth in the following summary :— 


No. of 
‘ : Excess of Income 
ee Total Income. Total Expenditure. over Expenditure. 











£ £ £ 

110 14,456, 261 11, 815,368 2,640,898 
1872 118 15,001,631 11,791,580 3,210,051 
1873 120 15,535,581 12,125,292 3,410,289 
1874 120 15,819, 053 12,410,036 3,409,017 
1875 114 16,604,649 12, 888,188 3,716,461 

_ 1876 108 16,978,115 13,600,491 3,377,624 
1877 109 17,610, 655 13,766,862 3,853,798 
1878 107 18,048,355 14,184,486 3,863,869 
1879 108 18,961,018 14,830,359 4,130,659 
1880 107 19,354,054 16,064,460 3,289,594 
1881 106 19,991,940 15,995,160 3,996,780 
1882 107 20,623,509 15,976,086 4,647,423 
1883 104 21,354,173 16,575,443 4,778,730 
1884 105 - 22,051,708 _ 17,680,786 4,370,922 























This shows an increase in the annual income, in 14 years, of 


£7,595,447, a little over half-a-million a year. 

It must represent a large influx of new members every year. 
All the offices do not report the amount of new business and new 
policies issued yearly. Mr. White, in the Insurance Register, 
gives the business as reported from 60 companies :—Number of 
policies issued, 60,689; sum assured, £26,290,591 ; new pre- 
miums, £906,718. This would represent about three-fourths of 
the new business done, allowing that the offices not reporting 
are doing the least amount of business. If, then, we add 
one-fourth more to the above figures, the number of policies 
issued last year will be 75,736, and. the sua assured 
£32,862,988. 

Now, how many policies have we to deduct from these to show 
the actual increase? Can we tell how many have died, and how 
many have surrendered their policies? We can tell the sums 
paid in claims at death—viz., £11,720,335, and taking the 
average at £400 each, it represents 29,300 persons. The sum 
paid on policies surrendered was £746,045, and if we allow 
£100 to each, 7,460 would be cancelled; making together 
36,760 policies to he taken off 75,736, showing a net increase of 
38,976. 

The total sum assured by all the offices is estimated at 
£450,000,000, and the total amount of premiums received for 
the year 1884 was £15,369,667. The total sum assured = only 

A 
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be estimated from the premiums received at £3 per cent., the 
rate of the average age of lives assured. 

We should like now to know the number of persons at this 
time assured. We admit that it is difficult to find this out, and 
at the best it can only be estimated. This is done by taking the 
average of the sum assured by each person. One writer says 
the average is £300; another says it is £400. If we take the 
medium of these, and say £350, we may be nearer the mark, 
and the number of persons assured is 1,285,714. This appears 
a very small number indeed out of a population of 35,000,000— 
less than 4 per cent. But is it right or fair to reckon the num- 
ber insured out of the gross population, as some have done? We 
think not, for it should be taken out of those who are insurable 
and usually insure their lives. 

To arrive at this, we must first deduct from the gross popula- 
tion all under 20 years of age, about one-half—17,500,000 
Secondly, we must deduct women, for admitting that some women 
assure, yet they are so few as not to affect the calculation ; we 
must then deduct another half, if no more, for it is well known 
that there are more women living than men: this brings the 
number down to 8,750,000. There is still another deduction to 
be made for the working classes, for they nearly all assure for 
small sums in the industrial assurance companies or friendly 
societies. One of these industrial companies has 6,000,000 
members, but these include men, women, and children of all ages. 
The working classes do not insure their lives in the general 
insurance offices, and they compose more than one-half of the 
male population above 20 years of age; deducting one-half only 
for these, it brings down the number of likely and eligible per- 
sons to assure to 4,375,000. 

It is out of this number that 1,285,714 are assured, which 
is nearly 30 per cent, a much more satisfactory fact than the 
statements we sometimes hear, of only 5 or 10 per cent. being 
assured ; but considering the great advantages of life assurance, 
we are not a little surprised to find that double the number are 
not assured. It is a strange fact that very few voluntarily insure 
their lives. One of the best and most successful agents told us 
a short time ago that out of about 1,000 persons whom he had 
insured during his life, only five had called at his office and 
offered themselves for assurance. No doubt there will be a much 
larger proportion than this who call at the head offices of the 
companies to assure; but, except for business purposes, nearly 
all the assurances are effected by the agents. We believe there 
are three or four offices that do not employ agents, but there are 
only three or four such companies out of 105, and their business 
is not large. Many companies have a thousand agents, and 
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some even more. The benefits of life assurance are so great, 
that it is worth spreading as much as possible. The number 
assured does not represent the number to be benefited. Taking 
the estimate of five in a family, after allowing for the death of 
the head of the family, it is not the 1,285,741 assured that are 
to reap the advantage, but the 5,000,000 widows and orphans 
amongst whom the large sum of £450,000,000 is eventually to 
be distributed. 

The financial position of the companies is very strong. All 
the offices, except fourteen, showed last year a large increase in 
their reserve funds. Referring to the statement given on p. 3, 
the excess of income over the expenditure for the last fourteen 
years amounted to the large sum of £52,696,110, an average of 
£3,764,000 a year. The sum withdrawn from the reserve funds 
by the fourteen companies whose disbursements last year were 
more than their receipts was under half-a-million, but the total 
increase last year was £4,671,249, after allowing for this defi- 
ciency in a few companies. Three of the companies have for 
some time discontinued accepting new business, and the reason 
of the falling-off in the other companies appears to be the small 
amount of new business done, but as far as we can judge, 
their reserve funds appear ample to pay all their claims as 
they may arise, for they continue to make and distribute large 

rotits. 

: The total life assurance fund of all the companies amounts 
to £135,029,616, to meet a prospective liability of £450,000,000 
assured, The question is often asked, how much ought a life 
assurance company to have on hand, or in reserve and invested, 
to meet its claims and to be absolutely safe? Five years’ 
premium, says one writer; but we cannot see how this rule can 
apply to all the companies. It must depend on the age of the 
company and the amount of new business that has been done 
every year. It is quite certain that a company fifty years old 
should have three or four times as much funds on hand as a 
company twenty years old; and a company fifty years old may 
have double the income from premiums that it had twenty years 
ago. How unfair then it would be to say that such acom- 
pany should have five or more years’ premium at their present 
rate. 

The reserve of £135,000,000 is just equal to an average of 
nine years’ premium for all the companies; but some have 
twenty years’ premium, while others have only two or three 
years. For examvle :— 
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Established. Annual Premium. Reserve. — 
1825 bie £49,636 ee £1,015,677 
1808 = 79,735 vite 1,497,747 
1823 iv 229,791 oe 4,255,817 
1806 pai 127,053 sas 1,847,812 
1837 +e 125, 621 “std 749,681 
1862 as 102,833 ois 312,787 


Another method of testing the stability of a company is to 
consider the amount of reserve in proportion to the sum assured, 
and it has been said that a company should have not less than 
25 per cent.; but this plan, like the previous one, cannot be a 
fair, safe, or true guide, for it must depend entirely upon the 
age of the company. The reserve of all the companies together 
is 30 per cent.; sum assured, £450,000,000; reserve, 
£135,000,000. This is the life assurance fund, and does not 
include £11,321,546 share capital. 

Taking a few examples to illustrate this theory, it will be 
seen at once how much the companies differ, and that the age of 
the company must be taken into consideration. 


Established. Sum Assured. Reserve. Per Cent. 
1829 sox £7,467,500 sou £3,148,166 2 
ee th 4,733,710... 1,847,812 
1834 ae 2,865,768 eee 981,586 
1825 eee 20,521,954 = 5,918,399 
1843 non 8,490,123 von 2,155,313 
1847 oe 4, 434,661 aie 955,623 
1864 = 1,475,597 i 207,346 
1865 en 1,529,821 = 231,182 


A. 
B. 
C. 
Dz. 
E. 
af 
G. 
H, 


viuddd 


The second company in this list has in addition a paid-up 
capital of over a million, which, if added to the reserve life 
fund, would give 60 per cent. on hand of the sum assured. 

These examples are sufficient for our purpose, and prove 
beyond doubt the absolute safety of our life assurance com- 
panies. One hundred are more than fourteen years old, and 
about fifty have been established from forty to sixty years. We 
do not say but that there is a great difference between some of 
the companies, and mainly in the amount of profits distributed 
amongst the assured. The practice is now universal for the 
members to share in the profits if they pay for it, because all 
the companies have two scales of premium, “ with profits” 
and “without profits,” the difference being from 15 to 20 per 
cent. :—Age twenty ; premium with profits, £1 16s. 11d. ; without 
profits, £1 11s. 8d. Age thirty; with profits, £2 9s. 2d.; with- 
out, £2 2s. 2d. Age forty ; with profits, £3 6s. 6d.; without, 
£2 16s. 2d. Age fifty; with profits, £4 14s, Od.; without, 
£3 18s, 1d. 
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The profits and bonuses paid by most of the companies far 
exceed this difference. We must deal with the cash bonus to 
compare and understand this. Taking the prospectus of an 
insurance company established over fifty years, it gives this 
example of bonus:—A. B., age thirty, insured his life for 
£1,000, premium £24 11s. 8d. per annum. In ten years he 
was paid £74 2s, 8d. cash bonus out of £245 16s. 8d. premium 
paid in. This is 30 per cent. The extra premium he had paid 
in on the “with profit” scale was £35, but he received back 
£74, making a profit of £39. This example is carried on for 
thirty years. In that time he would have paid in premiums 
£737 10s. 0d., and the cash bonus returned is £258 3s. 5d.— 
35 per cent. The extra premium paid on the “with profit” 
scale was £105, but as he had £258 returned, he made a profit 
of £153 by the extra premium on the “ with profit” scale. We 
may then conclude that every person had better insure under the 
“with profit” table. 

As is well known, most companies give to the assured the 
option of three plans on which to receive the bonus—first, in 
cash ; secondly, in reversion, by adding it to the sum assured, 
payable at death ; thirdly, by reduction of the premium. 

The large bonuses paid are more apparent when deferred— 
that is, added to the policy and payable only at death. In 
the previous case mentioned, the reversionary bonus was 
£480 1s. 10d. on £737 10s. 0d. premium paid ; no less than 
65 per cent. This bonus was added to the policy in about equal 
proportions every five years, so that if the assured had died in 
five years, £1,080 would have been paid ; in ten years, £1,160 ; 
or in twenty years, £1,320. It is not for us to explain how this 
can possibly be done; we only mention the facts. A man dies 
in twenty years, fourteen years before his time, or the average 
period and expectancy of his life. He has only paid 
£491 18s. 4d. in premium on £1,000, instead of £835 16s. 8d.., 
and yet there is paid on his death £1,320. We are bound to 
say that we know of nothing that can compare with life 
assurance as a simple investment, if taken apart from the main 
advantage of life assurance, that the full sum assured of £1,000, 
or any amount, is payable in the event of death if it should 
happen the day when the premium is paid. 

It is quite certain to our minds that the reversionary bonus is 
the best and the most profitable for the assurer to take, for not 
only does he secure about twice as much as the cash bonus, but 
after twenty, years he may be in bad health, and yet he is per- 
mitted by the bonus to effect an additional assurance on his life 
every five years, without medical examination, or any inquiry as 
to his state of health. The cash bonus is first ascertained by 
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the office—say it is £50; then what sum will £50 paid down 
assure for at age thirty? Answer, £110, which would be the 
amount of the reversionary bonus. An eminent author on life 
assurance has written very strongly on this subject, and main- 
tains that when an assurer chooses to have the reversionary 
bonus he should undergo a strict medical examination. His 
objections are still stronger to the tontine system, by which plan 
the reversionary bonuses are much larger than those we have 
quoted, no bonuses being paid until a certain age, and very few 
men would be in the same state of health thirty years after 
insuring as they were when they passed the doctor. 

The tontine system for the payment of the bonuses is without 
doubt the most equitable, for by this plan no bonus is payable 
unless the assured live, say, thirty years, or until he attains the 
expectancy of life. The premiums charged are much less than 
the ordinary rates with bonus, but about the same as without 
bonus. The lowest rate of any office for “deferred profits” is, 
at age thirty, £2 1s. 6d. Under this system, if the assured die 
before attaining his expectancy, the full sum assured would only 
be paid ; but for every year he should Jive after, bonuses will be 
added to his policy and payable at death. 

We find that several companies give their bonuses in the 
reduction of the premiums only. It is said that it is done to 
avoid the adding a large reversionary bonus to the policy after 
the assured may be in a bad state of health. The reductions of 
the future premium for life is stated to be 4s. ld. at age 30, for 
every £10 of reversionary bonus, if it be surrendered to the office. 

There is yet another plan of allotting the bonuses which 
has been recently adopted by some companies: “payment of 
the policy during lifetime,” that is the very attractive way it is 
announced. “The profits may be applied to the conversion of 
the policy to one terminable at a given age, without extra pre- 
mium, so that he may receive the amount of his policy DURING 
HIS OWN LIFETIME. Thus on the first division of profits his 
policy may be declared determinable on his attaining the age 
of seventy years; on the next division, the term would be pro- 
bably shortened to sixty-seven years; and all future profits 
being similarly applied, would further shorten the period.” We 
quote from the prospectus of a company. 

We have not heard of the scheme being fully realized by any 
one ; perhaps it has not been adopted long enough ; but if it be 
possible to carry it out, if the profits can really be appropriated 
‘to shorten the time of the policy,” and make it payable to 
the assured himself at a given age, it is undoubtedly the best 
and most attractive plan. The extra premium. per cent., age 
thirty, for an endownment policy, the sem assured payable at 
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fifty-five or at death, is £1 4s. On the assumption, as given 
in the prospectus quoted, that at the first division of profits 
the term of the policy would be fixed and made payable at 
seventy, and reduced three years every five years, at each divi- 
sion, then, in twenty-five years there would have been five divi- 
sions, reducing the policy fifteen years, and making it payable 
at fifty-five, the very age the assured would have attained, he 
having entered at thirty years of age. 

We say again, if this is feasible and possible, it is the best 
scheme we have ever heard of. It appears to us but another 
plan of the tontine bonus: it is payable only to those who live a 
certain age ; if death occurs say in twenty or twenty-four years, 
no bonus whatever is paid. The ordinary with bonus scale 
of premium—£2 9s. 2d., but not £3 13s. 1d., the endowment 
premium—at age thirty, is payable. It may be that the cash 
or surrender value of the policy and bonus, after twenty-five or 
thirty years, is equal to the original sum assured ; if so, the whole 
system is fully explained and answered, and it can be accom- 
plished. 

The following example of deferred bonus, which we take from 
the prospectus of a large Scotch office, nearly meets the case 
1n point :— 

Age thirty, sum assured £1,000, annual premium £25, with 
profits; payable after thirty-four years, on attaining the age 
of sixty-four. Result: total premium paid, £875; bonus ad- 
ditions to policy, £1,440; cash value of policy and bonus, 
£1,281. It is explained that on this plan of deferred bonus 
the bonus additions at each division of profits were at the rate 
of £4 per £100 per annum, being three or four times more 
than the ordinary bonus. If the assured should die in thirty- 
three years, there would be paid the sum assured only, £1,000, 
and he would lose £1,440 bonus, having died one year before 
the time fixed upon. 

The question now is—The cash value of the policy of £1,000, 
and bonus £1,440, being £1,281 in thirty-four years, what is 
its cash value in twenty-five years? or in what number of years 
will itamount to £1,000? If worth £1,281 in thirty-four years, 
when is it worth £1,000? Answer: in twenty-seven years. 
This, then, would be making the policy payable during LIFETIME. 
The scheme is the payment of the ordinary premium “ with 
profits ” scale, and no profits payable for twenty-seven years, and 
then the full sum assured, £1,000, is paid on attaining the age 
of fifty-seven: an endowment assurance made payable at a 
certain age by appropriation of the profits and without extra 
premiun. 

The profits made by most of the offices are very large. We 
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now give a list of the profits made by twenty-five during their 
last period of valuation. This statement shows the total amount 
of premium received during the last three, five, seven, or ten 
years, as the case may be, the amount of profits, and the per- 
centage of the profits on the premium. 





4 : Years’ Amount of Amount of Percentage on 
Established. Valuation. Premiums received. Profits ascertained. Premiums. 





£ z 
1,488,230 1,893,705 127 
237,902 218,656 91 
449,857 259,006 57% 
1,044,759 610,528 584 
664,853 305,828 46 
442,775 202,861 453 
1,006,157 453,050 45 
461,530 201,531 
1,137,600 459,343 
1,609, 696 614,676 
644,579 233,749 
4,024,940 347,756 
531,421 146,947 
961,300 260,750 
1,133, 858 299,156 
528,039 140,560 
1,111,092 278,884 
372,652 94,626 
2,258,197 624,474 
726,458 144,343 
2,880,321 503,316 
1,308,463 218,182 
232,151 31,129 
1,023,041 130,380 
1,421,864 94,496 


1762 
1806 
1808 
1806 
1720 
1836 
1820 
1835 
1823 
1835 
1810 
1815 
184¢ 
1806 
1843 
1824 
1826 
1833 
1837 
1838 
1825 
1807 
1836 
1836 
1848 
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The profits made are evidences of low expenditure, low mor- 
tality, good management, and ample funds well and profitably 
invested. We are surprised that there should be such a differ- 
ence in the companies, all established with the same objects, 
yet with results varying from 6 to 91 per cent. on profits made 
on premiums, not including the exceptional case first on the 
list. 

What is the source of these large profits? Many, which on 
consideration will fully explain the matter. 

First, the large and unmistakable diminution in the mortality 
of all classes during the last hundred and especially the last 
forty and fifty years, is a great source of profit. No alterations 
have been made in the tables of the insurance companies, which 
are based principally on the Carlisle Table of Mortality com- 
piled from the bills of mortality from 1779 to 1787. The 
peop!~’s lives have been prolonged on account of the improved 
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sanitary regulations of our towns. Now we have large muni- 
cipal corporations, or local boards, in nearly every city, town, 
or village, whose special duty it is to look after the health of 
the inhabitants. And besides this, the important progress made 
in medical science, and the treatment of all diseases, especially 
infectious diseases, such as small-pox, fever, &c., must have re- 
duced the mortality to a large extent. 

A very casual reading of the various reports of the companies 
will show in most cases a special reference to the fact that 
claims during the past year have not reached the expectancy. 
One of the largest companies, if not the largest, we have, says : 
“The number of deaths amongst the society’s members in 1884 
was 434, which was nearly 26 per cent. less than the number 
expected by the tables on which the society’s calculations are 
based.” This improvement is still going on, and must be a 
source of great profit to all the offices. 

Secondly, the extra interest obtained on investments, over and 
above the rates calculated and allowed in the premiums, must also 
be a large source of profit. We understand the tables to be made 
out to yield 3 and at most 3} per cent. Now the average rate 
of interest obtained by insurance companies is 44 per cent., as it 
ranges from 4 to 4°80 ; in fact, there is only one office in which 
the interest is as low as 4, and there is one company which has 
£2,865,000 invested at 5°12 per cent. So, then, we shall be 
right in estimating an extra profit of 1 per cent. on the in- 
vestments. The life assurance and annuity funds amount to 
£137,345,900, which therefore yields a profit of one million three 
hundred and seventy-three thousand pounds above the calcu- 
lation. 

Thirdly, the saving of expenses which is allowed in the tables 
is another great source of profit. It is no doubt well known 
that there is a charge, which is called a “loading,” on all the pre- 
miums; the rate is generally 20 per cent. The expenses of the 
various companies range from 4 to 65 per cent. on the premiums. 
There is only one office at so high a rate, and one at each of ihe 
following rates—61, 50, 40, 37, 27, 26, 25 per cent.; fifteen are 
from 20 to 25; but there are fifty companies whose expenses 
range from 10 to 17 per cent., and nine are below 10. The 
average rate of all the offices is 134 per cent. As 20 per cent. 
is allowed, this effects a saving of 64 per cent. on the premium 
income of £15,369,667, which amounts to £998,928. If we add 
this sum to the excess of interest, £1,373,549, we have a profit 
of £2,372,477 from these two sources, 

Fourthly, the non-participating and term policies must also 
be a source of profit. This must be considerable, else the com- 
panies would not do the business. We cannot tell the propor- 
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tion of the policies that are issued without profits by all the 
offices, because it differs in every one. We find that a large 
company has £6,000,000 assured with profits and £3,000,000 
without profits; while another insures £7,000,000 with profits 
and only £1,000,000 without. With many other offices it is 
only about one-tenth that are assured without profits, but this 
represents a large amount, about £45,000,000, yielding an 
annual premium of £1,500,000. Mr. Walford says that, “as 
arule, the rates for this kind of business are generally calculated 
to yield a handsome profit.” 

‘The selection of lives by an assurance office—every candidate 
having to undergo a strict medical examination before he is 
accepted—must be very much in favour of the companies, 
although we are now told that this selection does not hold good 
and is of no advantage after five years. Admitting this, yet 
there must be a great saving, if only for five years. The mor- 
tality tables, from which the insurance tables are framed, embrace 
all, irrespective of their present health or occupation. Even 
without a medical examination, the company can refuse to accept 
any man on account of his trade and occupation. We are 
informed that no company will now insure publicans or beer- 
shop keepers, although some may at exorbitant rates, or for an 
endowment assurance at about 40 per cent. extra premium. 
At the ages 45-55 the mortality amongst the whole population 
is at the rate of 18 per 1,000, but out of a thousand farmers 
only 12 will die, shoemakers 15, grocers 16, blacksmiths 17, 
miners 20, bakers 21, butchers 23, publicans and beer-shop 
keepers 28. A company may reject any of the dangerous 
classes, and thereby still further reduce their mortality. 

Formerly a large amount of profit was made out of lapsed 
policies, but we are glad to find that this is not the case now. 
All the offices will give a good and fair surrender value for the 
policy. Some offices require a certain number of premiums to 
be paid, three or five years, before they will purchase the policy, 
but others will purchace it at any time. Another plan is also 
adopted to give a paid-up policy, free from all future 
premiums, which in many cases is equal to all the premiums 
paid in. 

We give on page 13 a few examples of the bonuses paid by 
several companies. We take the age of 30 only, and give the 
cash and reversionary bonus paid or allotted every five years for 
thirty years on an assurance for £100. 

These are ten very good offices, and seven of the very best ; 
there are no offices which pay higher bonuses than these ; they 
are all well known, and have very large accumulated reserve 
funds. The only difference in favour of one company over 
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another is the bonus paid: the difference is not, as some sup- 
pose, whether the society is mutual or not. That does not 
appear to make any difference in the bonus. Four in the list 
given are mutual. Although a mutual society has no dividend 
or profits to pay the shareholders, yet they are bound to keep 
back a larger proportion of the profits for the reserve, as they 
have no guarantee from the shareholders. 

We cannot tell the full value of these bonuses unless we 
reckon the premiums paid in thirty years, which is not given in 
the examples by the companies. The premium paid on the first 
in the list is £74. The cash bonus is therefore 35 per cent., and 
the reversionary bonus is 73 per cent. The premium paid on 
the second case given is £80, cash bonus 20 per cent., rever- 
sionary bonus 784 per cent. The premium paid on the third 
example is £73 15s., cash bonus 35 per cent., reversionary bonus 
64} per cent. The last example, premium paid £74 3s., cash 
bonus 21% per cent., reversionary bonus 403 per cent. Every 
one must be struck with the great difference in the profits paid, 
from 21 to 35 per cent. cash bonus, and from 40 per cent. to 783 
reversionary bonus. The method adopted in the payment of the 
cash bonus and the allotment of the reversionary bonus is 
different in all the companies ; one company gives the largest 
bonus in the first five years out of thirty—£11 against £8 10s. 
in the last five years; another company gives the smallest in the 
first five years, £2 12s., and the largest in the last five years, 
£18 17s.; whilst another company pays the same bonus at 
every division and period of five years—viz., £6 5s. The 
different methods adopted by the offices are—lst, To pay the 
bonus on the premiums paid in; 2nd, To pay the bonus on 
the sum assured; 3rd, To pay on the sum assured and the 
bonus additions; 4th, To pay on the sum assured from the 
date of the policy. 

These bonuses, it must be admitted, are very large: no special 
or particular offices have been chosen for the examples given ; 
they are fair, good, and ordinary specimens. The effect of these 
bonuses is to reduce the actual cost of life assurance to a very 
small sum. Take a case, the third on the list given. The cash 
bonus is £3 128. 7d.—out of what? The premium with profits 
of that company is £2 9s. 2d. per cent., and in the first five 
years £12 5s, 10d. would have been paid, which is reduced by 
the bonus to £1 14s. 8d. per cent. per annum. The premium 
without profits at age thirty is £2 2s. 2d. per cent.—7s. per cent. 
less; but by the profits he saves 14s. 6d. per cent.; better, 
therefore, pay the extra premium required, and assure with 

rofits. 'Thereversionary bonus gives a stronger and still better 
proof of the small actual cost of life assurance. Take the same 
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example, age thirty, and the same premium as paid, £12 5s. 10d. ; 
the reversionary bonus in five years is £8 7s. 3d., reducing the 
premium to 15s. 9d. per cent. per annum, areturn of £1 13s. 5d. 
a year out of £2 9s. 2d. 

Who would not be ready at once to insure his life on such 
terms as these? We especially desire to make this matter of 
the bonuses very plain. Here are the facts: these profits are 
honestly and fairly made ; they are not made by the sacrifice of 
any principles, or to the loss of any class of assurers; all may 
share alike in the profits if they choose. 

The examples which we have given are the ordinary and 
regular bonuses paid by the majority of the companies. The 
prospectuses of several companies give other examples of special 
cases, on old lives, much higher. The bonuses added to a policy 
of £5,000 were £9,169; total sum payable, £14,169. The 
bonuses on another policy for £1,000 were £1,570; total sum 
payable, £2,570. Another, date of policy, 1827; sum assured, 
£1,000 ; bonus additions, £2,071 10s.; total sum payable at 
death, £3,071 10s. 

The question must soon arise, whether this bonus system 
should still continue after so longan experience? Would it not 
be much better to take lower premiums and pay smaller bonuses ? 
Why take money that is not required and give it back again? 
There appears to be no fear whatever of the slightest variation 
occurring in the mortality of the people, except for the better, 
which will be to the advantage of the companies. Let the pre- 
miums be reduced all round. 

This has been done already by two companies—by one esta- 
-blished sixty years, at from 9 to 26 per cent. according to tlie 
age. At age thirty the premium is only £2 4s. 3d. per. cent. 
per annum, with profits, against £2 10s., the usual premium 
charged by other companies; and the profits of this company 
will bear comparison with any other. A policy effected in 1849 
for £1,000 at this low premium, was in 1883 worth £1,534. 
The other company, established in 1837, has made a still greater 
reduction in the premium. At age thirty, £2 1s, 6d., instead 
of £2 10s.; but the bonuses are on the tontine system—no pro- 
fits are payable unless a member shall outlive his expectancy ; 
say at age thirty, should he live thirty-four years, the average 
duration of life at that age, he would then fully participate in 
the profits when they are very large. At the last investigation, 
policies for £1000, sharing the first time, were increased to sums 
varying from £1,170 to £1,300 ; and policies which have shared 
hefore have been increased to £1,400, to £1,700, and upwards. 
This tontine system appears to be growing in favour, and many 
companies are adopting special tables on this plan. 
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We have in the Insurance Guide, published in 1857, a list of 
improvements which the author considered desirable and strongly 
recommended. 

1. More moderate rates of premium. 

2, Substitution of mixed for proprietary or non-bonus- 

giving offices. 

3. Extension of the limits of foreign travelling. 

. Modification of conditions regarding death by suicide. 

. More liberal conditions regarding surrendered and lapsed 
policies. 

. Application of assurances to diseased lives. 

. Increasing and decreasing rates of premium. 

. Allowing portions of premium to remain at credit in 
exceptional cases. 

9. Loans on policies for keeping them in force. 

10. More prompt settlement of claims. 

Here are ten subjects for the consideration of the offices, and 
it is a remarkable and very interesting fact that they have all 
been adopted by a large number of the largest and best com- 
panies, except the first, “more moderate rates of premium.” 
This must be very gratifying to Mr. Walford, who so many years 
ago made these important suggestions. 

Within the last few months an important company announced 
in their annual report that they had adopted the following 
alterations and improvements for the benefit of the assured :— 
“1. Claims should be paid immediately on proof of death. 
2, Surrendered values shall be guaranteed. 3. Polices lapsed 
from non-payment of premium shall have policies of a liberal 
amount, free of future premium. 4. The surrender value of 
policies shall be held over for the assured for five years, 
5. Inaccurate statements made in a proposal form shall not 
invalidate a claim, unless accompanied by fraud. 6. Policies 
shall be made world-wide if the assurer has attained a certain 
number of years.” We are highly gratified to give such a long 
list of improvements, and this may be taken as a fair specimen 
of what other companies have done. It now only needs the 
other and first improvement mentioned in the list, “ more mode- 
rate rates of premium.” 

We have referred to the two offices which adopt low rates of 
premium, but what shall we say of the two other offices which, 
after five or seven years, reduce the premium for life from 50 to 
65 per cent. One of the companies, for the first seven years, 
charges a large extra premium—at age thirty, £2 198. 3d. 
instead of £2 9s. 2d.; but the premium is afterwards reduced to 
£1 0s. 8d. (65 per cent.), which is still further reduced from 
time to time. The other company charges for the first five 
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years the ordinary premium of £2 9s. 9d., and then reduces the 
premium to £1 4s. 10d.—50 per cent. ; and after twenty years 
reduces the premium 65 per cent. Both these companies are 
very wealthy, and have large reserve funds, so much so that the 
first company named paid their claims last year, amounting to 
£169,124, with the interest, £160,456, received on investments, 
within £9,000. What then becomes of the premiums received— 
£327,000? No less a sum than £212,000 was returned to 
members, and £78,000 added to the reserve fund. It needs no 
further argument to prove that the premiums are much higher 
than is absolutely necessary, and may at once be safely reduced, 
as well as after five or seven years: not 50 per cent.—we do 
not suggest such a reduction ; but if the premiums can be safely 
and profitably reduced 50 per cent. after five years, surely they 
can be reduced 15 or 20 per cent. to commence with. 

We have shown that the companies make a certain profit of 
£2,372,477 from increased interest and saving in the expenses, 
but the actual profit made by the reduced mortality by all the 
companies it is impossible to ascertain ; yet we have a good indica- 
tion of the profits from this source from the speech of the chair- 
man of the company, recently delivered, on this point. He said : 
“The actual existence of the lives which have fallen in during 
the last quinquennium has exceeded the expectation. Taking 
ages from thirty-five to thirty-nine, the amount which we actually 
had to pay was £11,488, that which we might have been expected 
to pay was £33,000; from forty to forty-five we paid £34,500, 
and expected to have paid £42,000 ; from forty-five to fifty we 
paid £37,000, and expected to pay £59,000; from fifty to fifty- 
five we paid £75,000, and expected to have paid £88,000 ; from 
fifty-five to sixty we paid £60,000, and expected to have paid 
£101,000; from sixty to sixty-five we paid £145,000, and ex- 
pected to have paid £180,000 ; from sixty-five to seventy we paid 
£225,000, and expected to have paid £289,000 ; and from seventy 
to seventy-five we paid £242,000, and expected to pay £331,000. 
The whole result is, that we have paid during the quinquennium 
about £400,000 less than we might have expected to have paid 
according to the table upon which the valuations have been 
made.” 

This more than agrees with all that we have said, and must be 
taken as an absolute proof of the greatly reduced mortality. We 
cannot say that every office would show such a favourable return 
as this; of course the directors take great credit for extraordinary 
care in the selection of lives. Just so; and that is an advantage 
which all life assurance companies have. 

During the quinquennium the company paid in claims 
£1,837,202, and was prepared for and expected to have paid 
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£2,237,202 ; they therefore effected a saving in claims of nearly 
18 per cent. Have all the other companies done so? The total 
amount paid in claims in 1884 was £11,720,535; if this sum 
was 18 per cent. less than the expectancy, the saving would be 
about £2,000,000, which undoubtedly accounts for the enormous 
bonuses the companies have been able to pay, for, added to the 
other sources of profit, it will make a certain and estimated profit 
exceeding £4,000,000 a year. 

The present system of life assurance and the management 
of the companies are nearly perfect ; let the premiums be reduced, 
and all that it is possible to be done for the further advantage of 
the public will be accomplished. We are at a loss to understand 
by what rule and under what circumstances there should be such 
a difference in the premiums at present charged by the various 
companies, Say at age thirty, we have the following rates for £100 
annual premiums :—£2 13s. 5d.; £2 128. Od.; £2 11s. Od.; 
£2 10s. 2d.; £2 98, 2Wd.; L2 8s. 6d.; L2 7s. Td.; LW 6s. 4d.; 
£2 5s. 9d.; £2 48. 3d.; and all these companies pay large 
bonuses. The medium rate we may take at £2 9s. 2d., the 
difference between the highest and lowest being nearly 20 per 
cent. We have not included the premium of another company, 
£2 1s. 6d., because they give no profits until after about 30 or 
34 years. 

The business of the life assurance companies should be 
doubled. Although we have allowed a much higher number 
than is usual, yet instead of 30 per cent. only being assured, 
there should be 60 per cent., or at least one-half, 50 per cent. ; 
there are 3,000,000 good lives yet to insure. Some of the com- 
panies do a large business. Last year one office granted new 
assurances exceeding £2,000,000; four offices did a little over 
£1,000,000 each; two did £800,000; three £700,000 ; six from 
£500,000 to £600,000; seven from £400,000 to £500,000 ; 
eleven from £300,000 to £400,000; twenty from £200,000 to 
£300,000; and fifteen under £200,000; the average being 
£488,000 for each company. We shall watch the record from 
time to time, and hope to see a very large increase in the number 
and amount of life assurances effected by all the offices every 
year. 
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Art. II.—Tue Parstss. 


1. History of the Parsis, including their Manners, Customs, 
Religion, and Present Position. By Dosasnar Framgr 
Karaka, C.S.L, Presidency Magistrate and Chairman of 
Her Majesty’s Bench of Justices, Bombay. Two volumes, 
London: Macmillan & Co. 1884. 


2. The Sacred Books of the East. Edited by F. Max Mvtuzr. 
Vols. IV. and XXITI.: The Zend-Avesta. Vol. V.: The 
Bundahis, Bahman Yast, and Shéyast-l4-Shayast. Vol. 
XVIII.: The Daédistan-i-Dinik, and Epistles of MAntdskihar. 
Oxford: The Clarendon Press. 1880-1884, 


3. Nowvelle Géographie Universelle. La Terre et les Hommes. 
Par fitistx Recius. Tome IX.: L’Asie Antérieure. (Chap. 
iv.: La Perse.) Paris: Hachette. 1884. 


4, Histoire de la Religion des Banians, de. Avec vn traité 
de la Religion des anciens Persans ow Parsis, extrait 
dun autre liwre écrit en Persan, intitulé Zundavastaw, 
&c. Traduit de Anglois de Henry Lorp. A Paris, chez 
Robert de Ninville, au bout du Pont 8. Michel, au coin de 
la rué de la Huchette, & ’Escu de France et de Nauarre. 
M.pc.Lxvu. Auec Privilege du Roy. 


N the 716th year of our era, a storm-buffeted fleet of small 
coasting vessels crossed the Gulf of Cambay, and took 
refuge at Sanjan on the Mofussil seaboard. They carried a 
devoted remnant of the descendants of those Persians who 
seventy-five years before had, together with their Sassanian 
dynasty, been crushed for ever by Caliph Omar’s Arabs at the 
battle of Nihavand. Their weak and wretched king, Yazdgard 
III., struggled on, a fugitive, for ten years longer. ‘ Pursue 
him,” was Omar’s fiat, ere he himself was stabbed in the 
mosque by a Ghebr slave, “pursue him wherever he may go, 
until you eve driven him from the face of the earth.” Tradition 
relates that the conversion of the conquered Persians to Islam 
was forthwith carried on at the rate of a hundred thousand a 
day, and in less than two centuries the vast majority of the 
population had become Mahommedans. Hosts of recalcitrants 
were put to death, and others fled to the mountains of Korassan, 
Many, however, remained in Kirman—the Roman Carmania— 
and in the adjoining Farsistan, country of the Farsi or Parsi— 
Persis—probably the cradle of these former conquerors of Asia. 
BQ 
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These are at the present day chiefly grouped, in a condition 
approaching misery, in Yezd and its outlying villages, 3,800 © 
feet above the level of the sea, in the desert of the Khorud 
range, about 160 miles from Ispahan. But another considerable 
body fled to the coast and gained a refuge in the island of 
Ormuz, at the entrance of the Persian Gulf, where the scene of 
Moore’s once familiar “Fire Worshippers ” is laid. Here they 
were still within reach of the Moslems’ sword, and did not long 
remain, but took ship for the neighbouring shores of India, with 
which Persia had for many ages maintained an intercourse. 
Round the name of their country, Iran, in the history of 
Western Asia, centre endless traditions of toil and intellectual 
culture. It recalls the long duration of powerful kingdoms 
which resisted the assaults of barbarous tribes for a succession 
of ages. Conscious and proud of their antiquity as an organized 
and politic race, the Persians always regarded the surrounding 
populations with contempt, as less cultivated or younger than 
themselves in the scale of civilization. The Shah-in-shah, the 
King of kings, the Greek’s BaowAcb¢ BaoiAéwv, was famous at the 
Court of China. For the origin of their idioms the peoples of 
Aryan speech are taken back towards the lofty plains where 
the tongue miscalled Zend* was first spoken, and from all 
time the language of Persia was for the neighbouring populations 
the leading civilized dialect. Even in our own days the Afghans 
and Balutchees affect to speak Persian, in order to take a higher 
place in the esteem of those who hear them. 

The plateau of Iran, where it is compressed between the 
Persian Gulf on one side and the Caspian Sea on the other, is 
reduced by mountainous tracts to a practicable width of little 
more than 300 miles; and through this pass the peoples of 
numerous Eastern races have ever had to work their westward 
progress. From earliest historic times we find Turanian popu- 
lations wrestling with Aryans on these plains. The traditions 
of these immortal struggles supplied that most stirring portion 
of Firdusi’s great epic, the Book of Kings, the Shah-Namah, 
where he narrates the mythic feats and the mighty encounters 
in which Zal and his great son Rustam, and the whole family 
of heroes born of their loins, at length overthrew their bitter 
enemies. In ancient historic days the Medes and the Persians, 
in more modern times the Turks and the Farsis, amid various 





* The word zend simply means commentary or explanation, and must have 
been first given to the language in which was composed the Avesta (from old 
Persian dbastd, law) in pure ignorance. “Avestan” would be a good sub- 
stitute, The references to the Zend Avesta throughout this article are to the 
text of Westergaard and Darmesteter. 
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other ethnic elements in process of fusion in the country, have 
represented these two great races of Central Asia. And here 
= have a handful of the one fleeing from the fanaticism of the 
other. 

The fugitives first touched at Diu, at the mouth of the 
Cambay Gulf—the same that was taken for the Portuguese 
eight centuries later by Nugna d’Acunha, in 1535—and here 
they are said to have rested for nineteen years. They next 
removed to Sanjan, as above, attracted by the wise and liberal 
rule of one Jadi Rana, and there they fixed themselves, built a 
fire-temple, and lived in peace for 600 years. During this long 
interval they spread, with their adventurous spirit, to many 
parts of India, notably to the towns along the adjoining coasts. 
Al Istakhiri, a Mahommedan traveller of the middle of the 
ninth century, mentions these Ghebrs—as the Moslems generally 
called them—as occupying parts of Hind and Sind; a traveller 
of the twelfth century speaks of them as “rich, warlike, wander- 
ing, and clever.” When Timar invaded India, towards the end 
of the fourteenth century, he was resisted at Tughlikhpur by 
Parsees, and the fugitives from his vengeance served to swell 
the colonies of Gujarat. Sir H. Elliot, in his “ History of 
India,” supports Professor Dowson’s view, that the Maghs of 
Tughlikhpur as well as the Ghebrs of Rohilkand and the 
Magyas of Malwa are relics of these old upper-Indian Parsees, 
notwithstanding that they exhibit no trace whatever of their 
ancient faith and customs. Mr. Dosabhai gives some other 
tales of the “lost tribes” category (i. 93) which need not detain 
us. At the beginning of the fourteenth century, with their 
usual loyalty to the rulers under whom they may dwell, they 
assisted the Rana of Sanjan against the Mahommedan forces of 
Alp or Ulugh Khan, but their hereditary foes again prevailed, 
and the Sanjan Parsees fled to the mountains, whence, after an 
interval of ten years—but all this is mere tradition, set down as 
late as 1600 by a Parsee priest—they ventured to Bansda, and 
fourteen years later, in 1331, to Nowsari, where their co- 
religionists had been long established, and there Akbar made 
grants of land to their Dastur or high-priest in 1595; and it 
was under Akbar’s peaceful rule that their long pent-up energies 
first found an opportunity of development. 

It was at neighbouring Surat that this industrious and 
persevering race laid the foundations of their extraordinary 
modern prosperity. The earliest mention of them in this city 
of the Great Mogul is found in 1478, and as soon as European 
trading companies were set up there they came to the front as 
brokers. Being free from all share in the caste prejudices of 
the Hindoos, among whom they lived on good terms, and 
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having a keen eye to business, they at once and naturally 
became the middlemen between the native merchants and the 
Portuguese, Dutch, English, and French factories, as is suffi- 
ciently plain from Henry Lord’s book, written at the time, after 
eighteen years residence at Surat with the President of the 
English company. One Rastam Manak, who was well regarded 
by Aurang-Zeb, rose to high consideration as chief broker of 
the English factory there, which was indebted to him at his 
decease in 1721 to the extent of 550,000 rupees. In 1800, 
when the East India Company took Surat from the Nawab, a 
Parsee, Dhanjisha Beheremandkhan, was appointed native agent 
of four small neighbouring States, and lost his life in 1810, 
combating a false Mahdi of those days and parts, one Abdul 
Rehman, who was threatening Surat from Bodhan near by. 
Upon the decadence of Surat as a commercial centre, the 
Parsees mostly removed thence to the island of Bombay, where 
indeed some of them had settled prior to the cession of that now 
important place to England in 1668, as the dowry of Katharine 
of Braganza. There we found Dorabji Nanabhai who had been 
in the habit of transacting miscellaneous business between the 
Portuguese and the natives. He continued so to act for us, and 
was succeeded by his son Rastamji Dorabji. In 1692 the plague 
broke out, most of the garrison and of the European inhabitants 
succumbed; and the Sidis of Janjira, who were then a powerful 
and independent people, taking advantage of the juncture, 
organized bands of pirates along the Malabar coast and invaded 
Bombay, taking possession of the island and of Dungry Fort, 
now Fort George ; the handful of English spared by the plague 
being exhausted and helpless. But Rastamji, who doubtless 
had in his veins some of the blood of the Persian warrior caste 
of old, raised the fishermen, who then formed the chief portion 
of the local population, encountered the invaders and defeated 
them. He then sent messengers to the head of the English 
factory at Surat, who soon arrived and took charge of the 
government. For this service Rastamji received the title of 
Patel or headman, and was placed over the caste of fishermen, 
with the power of adjusting disputes among them as a sort of 
juge de paix, an authority which his descendants are stated in 
some degree to enjoy to this day, together with the title or 
surname of Patel. Mr. Dosabhai says that from that time up to 
within forty years ago, “ the whole of the European trade of the 
port of Bombay passed through the hands of the Parsees as 
middlemen in one shape or another.” Besides that, a few 
generations after they settled in the island they commenced 
trading to Bengal, Burmah, the Straits of Malacca, Java, the 
Mauritius, and China, in some of whose ports Parsee firms were 
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established. Indeed the bulk of the Bombay business with 
China, including the valuable opium trade, was, until about the 
same period of forty years ago, entirely in their hands, and they 
owned many of the ships on that line. Much of the immense 
wealth of the leading Bombay Parsees was derived from this 
Chinese trade, and the modern initiative in this direction was 
taken by the Readymoney family in the early part of the last 
century. It was thus that the Bombay Parsees came to be so 
far in advance of any other portion of their race in wealth, 
intelligence, and civilization. The fact is, and it is very much 
to the credit of their cool clear-headedness, that as soon as they 
had observed the English for some little time in India, they had 
the shrewdness to pick them oui as the best colonists, and, in the 
language of Capel Court, to “follow” them. The result is that 
more than half of the Parsees of India (85,937) are now congre- 
gated in Bombay itself, where in 1881 they numbered 48,597 
out of a total population of 723,196. 

In their relations to Europeans, the Indian Parsees seem to 
afford an historical parallel to the conduct of the Haikans or 
Armenians towards the Crusaders. ‘‘ Separated from the other 
communions of Asia by insurmountable antipathies,” says M. 
de Mas Latrie, “ the Armenians recognized the superiority of 
the Latin race. They respected the valour and piety of these 
same men whom the Greeks treated as unbelievers and bar- 
barians, and their rare aptitude for trade led them naturally to 
settle in the seaports.’* The persecutions of the Armenians 
too have been very great at the hands of the Moslem, and they 
are still, seven centuries after the Crusaders, the intelligent and 
laborious aids of the Europeans in the East. Any one who has 
seen the two races—the Parsees and the Armenians—and 
grasped their “ types,” can scarcely fail to hazard an ethnological 
parallel also. 

In Surat there are 6,227 Parsees, in Broach 2,088, and 25,179 
are divided among various towns of Gujarat and other places 
in the Bombay Presidency, which thus includes a total of 82,091 
Parsees ; the rest of India having only 8,306. Mr. Dosabhai 
computes the whole number of persons now on the globe pro- 
fessing the ancient Zoroastrian faith and customs to be: India 
over 85,000, Persia about 8,000,+ China and elsewhere 3,000— 
total 96,000 ; and he gives some interesting population statistics 
of the Bombay Parsees. Between 1872 and 1881 they increased 
ten in the hundred, notwithstanding constant emigration. Their 
death-rate (19°26) is the lowest of any race or caste in Bombay ; 





* “ Histoire de re i. 106. 


+ The census of 1879, according to M. Elisée Reclus, gave 8,188. 
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the Europeans coming next with 20°18, and then the Brahmans 
with 20°4, and so on up to the Jains, whose death-rate was as 
high as 54°47 in 1881-82. The largest percentage of children 
under one year of age (4°09) is among the Parsees, the Eurasians 
coming next with 3°77 ; then the Hindoo low castes, 3°54; next 
the Jews, 3°44; and the lowest proportion of all is that of the 
Buddhists, which is but 0°59. 

Led at first by an enlightened minority, the Parsees have 
seized with avidity on the advantages of education which the 
humanity of English Liberalism has struggled so hard, against 
Conservative opposition of all kinds, to afford to the natives of 
India. Although the Hindoos of Bombay are over ten times as 
numerous as the Parsees, the Parsee pupils at the Elphinstone 
Institution have never been less than those of the Hindoos, and 
have often exceeded them. Since the Bombay University was 
established in 1857, upwards of 1,000 Parsees have matriculated, 
and they have frequently passed for the covenanted Civil Service, 
the first place at the final examination of the 1882 students last 
year having been taken by Mr. Mancherji Pestanji Kharegat. 
“ Over fifteen years of age, the smallest proportion of illiterate, 
either male or female,’ say the census returns of 1881, “ is 
found in the Parsee population.” The boys of the rising 
generation are all receiving ar English education, be they rich 
or poor, and it will be an eternal honour to the Parsees that 
they were the first natives of India to move, and they moved 
spontaneously, in the education of women. Before 1849, when 
the first girl-schools were opened, instruction was confined to 
the daughters of the better classes, who just learned to read 
and write a little of their vernacular Gujaratee. But “the 
young men who had been educated in Government schools and 
colleges felt the inferiority of their better halves. They 
perceived that if the seeds of education were to be generally 
spread they should first germinate with the gentler sex” (“ Hist. 
Parsis,’ i. 305). A student’s literary and scientific society 
was started, discussions on the subject appeared in newspapers 
and magazines, and lectures were delivered. A Girls School 
Association was formed in 1857; and the instruction given in 
Gujaratee now consists of reading, writing, ciphering, needle- 
work, “ useful knowledge adapted to Parsee females,” Zoroastrian 
morality, grammar, geography, and Indian and Persian history. 
The English language, too, is now beginning to find a place. 
But the most astonishing fact of all is that there are now four 
Parsee young ladies who have bravely faced all difficulties, 
including the caste and social embarrassments of the East, and 
are studying medicine in the Grant College, side by side with 
six European girls and the ordinary male medical students. 
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It is of importance to note the professions followed by this 
interesting population. In the first place, it is a leading fact 
that out of 9,584 Bombay beggars only six are Parsees. In- 
dustrial callings engross 3,697, commercial pursuits occupy 
3,319, and 1,999 belong to the professional classes; only 67 
follow the plough, and the remainder come under the heads 
“ domestic ” (2,495), “ indefinite,” and ‘‘ miscellaneous ;” 855 
are ecclesiastics of various grades, 141 are schoolmasters and 
34 schoolmistresses ; while of the 84 civil engineers of Bombay 
as many as 33 are Parsees. There are also Parsee judges, 
magistrates, physicians, surgeons, civil servants, barristers, 
attorneys, and pleaders. In connection with the subject of 
education, it is important to observe that the first founder of 
Gujaratee type was a Parsee, and the first newspaper in that 
tongue—the Bombay Samachar—was also started by one of 
the community, father of the present proprietors of the 
Daftur Ashkara press, the Rast Goftar newspaper, and other 
periodicals. The first Gujaratee magazine, too, was started by 
a Parsee, and the first native compositor in English, and the 
first native reporter upon the staff of an English newspaper 
were Parsees; while the reporter subsequently became sub- 
editor and manager. Among the 159 dubashes or ship’s 
compradores are 146 Parsees, and it is especially noteworthy 
what an extraordinary turn they have always developed for 
shipbuilding, taking as naturally to that and all other 
ancillaries of ocean trading as webbed feet do to water, having 
completely laid aside, if it ever existed, the prejudice against 
defiling the sea which Pliny imputed to them.* In 1735 we 
find one Danjibhai a master-builder at Surat. Soon afterwards 
his foreman shipwright, Lavji Nasarvanji, was brought to 
Bombay by the East India Company, to establish a building 
yard there. He brought his sons Manakji and Bamanji up to 
the craft, and he and they became in the course of years well 
known all over India. His grandsons Framji and Jamshedji 
also followed the trade, and the post of master-builder to the 
government at Bombay, an important one while “wooden 
walls” and the teak of the western slopes of the Ghauts held 
their own, became hereditary in their family. During the 
century and a half that has since elapsed this family has built 
“335 new vessels, including many men-of- war, besides repairing 
innumerable ships ;”” and the post of master-builder, still held 





* “Navigare noluerunt, quoniam inspuere in maria, aliisque mortalium 
necessitatibus violare, fas non putant ” (Pliny, l. i.). When a Hindoo is com- 
pelled to take a voyage it is not uncommon for his nearest relatives to throw 
milk into the sea as an offering (Monier Williams: “Religious Thought and 
Life in India,” p, 349). 
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by Jamshedji Dhanjibhai, will not be abolished until his retire- 
ment. As government contractors, too, whether to the army, 
or for railways or public works, they have been enterprising 
and successful. They followed our forces to Cabul, and they 
are now to be found as shopkeepers in almost every city of 
India, “ready to take advantage,” says Mr. Dosabhai, “of 
every opportunity.’ Thus they do not confine their attentions 
to Europeans alone. Rather more than 10,000 of the total 
Parsee population of India inhabit the native States, the bulk of 
these being settled in the territories of the Gaikwar of Baroda. 
Nowsari or Navsari, already mentioned as one of the earliest of 
their colonies, and still the headquarters of the priesthood, lies 
outside direct British jurisdiction. 

Mr. Dosabhai’s volumes are filled with viographical records 
of the numerous well-known Parsees whose public spirit and 
lavish charity have been displayed in so extraordinary a manner 
in our days. In this they rival and outstrip the Hindoos; 
indeed the vastness of the good works done by this small 
community is almost fabulous, and for the most part wholly 
unsectarian and, to apply Comte’s term to a race that knows 
not Comte, purely altruistic. It may be read of at length in 
Mr. Dosabhai’s “ History,” but we can do no more here than 
draw general attention to the subject, for were we to begin an 
account of all the acts of rare benevolence, and all the munifi- 
cent gifts made all over the world for public objects from their 
hard-earned fortunes, by men whose names have long been 
familiar in India and in England, space would utterly fail to 
complete it. 


We have seen how infinitesimal a proportion of the Bombay 
population is occupied in agriculture. It would almost seem as 
if but few or none of the ancient Persian caste of husbandmen 
were among the fugitives of the eighth century. Indeed it 
would be but natural that the soldiers, the priests, and the 
wealthier classes should have been most closely pursued, while 
the tillers of the soil would, as in their other conquests, have 
been retained in their own interest by the Moslem Arabs, 
who have never developed much agricultural propensity them- 
selves. However this may be, the Persian Parsees of the 
present day are almost wholly an agricultural population, while 
their Indian fellows are essentially townsmen. Of the 8,000 
Zoroastrians or Zardushti of Persia, 6,500 are now confined to 
Yezd—at the same time the “ city of light ” and the Manchester 
of Persia~-and its twenty-four surrounding villages, where they 
possess thirty-four fire-temples, great and small. Among them 
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are a few traders and artisans, but by far the greater number 
earn their scanty bread as gardeners and cotton-growers; and 
the paltry sum of their gains may be imagined when the weaver 
of a wondrous Persian shawl has to be content with seven half- 
pence a day.* At Kirman there are, according to the 1879 
census, 1,500 of them (Mr. Dosabhai says 450) remaining out 
of the 12,000 families mentioned at the end of the eighteenth 
century; at Shiraz a few are shopkeepers ; and there are about 
150 more settled as merchants at Teheran. In the gardens 
adjoining the harem of the Shah none but Zoroastrians are 
employed as gardeners, because of their good moral character 
says Mr. Dosabhai; and he might have added that at the 
English ambassador’s summer village of Gulhek, which is a 
paradise of trees and flowers, all the gardeners are Parsees. In 
the tenth century, when Ibn Hokal travelled, every village in 
Persia still had its fire-temple, its priests, and its sacred writings. 
The numerous mounds of the country, due to erosion by water 
in geological time, are in the eyes of the present natives 
remains of the towns of the fire-worshippers, and are still 
called Ghebrabad, dwellings of the Ghebrs. But four re- 
volutions in Persia within the last 200 years have conduced to 
their destruction. Even as late as 150 years ago these Irani 
Parsees are said to have numbered 100,000. They suffered 
heavily from the Persian troops during the invasion of the 
Ghilji Afghans, whose standard they joined; about a century 
since, when Aga Mohammed Khan Kujur conquered Kirman, 
many of them were put to the sword. But during all their 
vicissitudes and through all their forced conversions, a faithful 
remnant of Parsees has clung devotedly to the form of faith 
bequeathed to them by their far ancestors—a fact which 
becomes of much significance when contrasted with the more 
or less easy conversion to Islam, 1100 years ago, of the great 
mass of the Persian nation. 

One of:the numerous oppressions under which the Irani 
Parsees labour is the confiscation of the whole property of a 
family in favour of any individual member of it who may 
become a renegade. This is doubtless one of the main causes 
of the constant, continuous, abasement of this community, and 
oddly enough it was a favourite expedient employed not so very 
long ago, under the title of “ bills of discovery,” by the English 
Protestant Christians against their brethren the mere Irish 
Roman Christians. But for all their down-trodden condition, 
the Ghebrs of Yezd are, says M. Elisée Reclus, noted for the 
scrupulosity with which they keep their word, exhibiting in this 





* Gasteiger: “ Von Kirman nach Baludschistan.” 
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important respect a quality which is generally to be sought for 
in vain among oppressed and fallen nationalities; and this is 
the more remarkable as Mr. Dosabhai says that “modern 
writers have noticed prominently the want of this essential 
trait of truthfulness in the present Mahommedans of 
Persia.” 

Such is the condition of this stubborn progeny of the ancient 
Persians who inherited the glories of the Assyrian and Baby- 
lonian empires, spreading their dominion from the isles of 
Greece to the table-land of Tibet, and from the Caspian to the 
confines of India. A few anthropological particulars will not 
be out of place, and would serve, were there nothing else to do 
so, to link this remnant with its glorious past. Five skulls of 
Yezd Parsees, brought to Europe by Khanikoff, have been 
studied by Baer. They are very long-headed, the brain capacity 
being considerable, with an index of 0:70. The head is flattened 
on the top, and lower than the Semitic skull, although higher 
than the Turanian; the sculptures of Darabgerd, which are 
1600 years old, exhibit the same peculiarity. The general 
height of the Persians falls short of five feet (59°05 inches), so 
that Mr. Dosabhai is scarcely borne out in saying (i. 120) that 
the stature of the Parsees of India has been lowered by inter- 
marriage and early unions. The hands and feet are small and 
flexible, the bones are slender, and the joints small. The 
Persian infantry astonish their modern foreign instructors by 
the lengthy marches they can make without apparent 
fatigue,* and this may be one of the secrets of their ancient 
conquests. 

We see with regret that Mr. Dosabhai takes a somewhat 
gloomy view of the present commercial outlook of the Bombay 
Parsees. Shortly after the China war ceased in 1842, up to 
which time they had almost monopolized the China trade with 
India, they began to encounter rivalry, at first from the Khojas 
and other Mahommedan merchants of Bombay, and subse- 
quently from the Jews of that place and of Calcutta, who took 
advantage of the opening of the ports, and, “ being keener and 
more highly educated men of business, succeeded in gradually 
displacing the Parsees in the China trade.” Cotton too, at the 
end of the American civil war, and a share mania brought ruin 
later on to many Parsee houses. In addition to this, the native 
merchants and dealers, the Baniyahs and Bhatiyahs, who are 
chiefly Hindoos of Katch and Kathiawar, have so far advanced 
under English tuition in education and general knowledge that 
they can now deal directly with Europeans, and so the Parsee 





* “Nouv. Géog Univ.” ix. 194. 
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middleman is no longer the indispensable factor in trade that 

he used to be in days gone by. But a race that has proved 
itself so hardy and successful during the last 200 years, and 
which, when English rule gave it a chance, after ages of what 
may be justly termed suspended animation, evidenced a ree ¢ 
vitality so phenomenal as to be comparable to that of t , 
Egyptian “mummy wheat,” will scarcely allow itself long to 
outstripped ; and at may be safely predicted that, aided by ie 2 
upright ways and their fervour for education, they will surely @  é/ 
find other outlets for their energy and perseverance. 


The first thing to note as to the mode of life of the Indian 
Parsees is that this small body has not been surrounded for so 
many centuries by a vast and dense Hindoo and Moslem popu- 
lation without being considerably influenced thereby. Tradition 
says that at their advent in Sanjan in the eighth century they at 
once, from politic motives, conformed to the Hindoo usages and 
dress—even the peculiar Parsee hat, so well known in the city of 
London, has been copied from the Baniyahs. They also adopted 
the Gujaratee tongue, to the gradual extinction of the Persian, 
and even misrepresented their religious tenets to the Rana, 
colouring them so as to curry favour with the native popula- 
tion.* At the present day the Parsees of Persia, to please the 
Moslems, give out that their Zerdusht or Zoroaster is the same 
personage that the Jews, Christians, and Musulmans call 
Abraham ; f and it is evident from Henry Lord’s book that the 
same and other similar deceptions were practised upon him at 
Surat more than 200 years since. Then the European in- 
fluence during the last 250 years has been powerful ; so much 
so that Mr. Dosabhai now pronounces the mode of life of the 
superior class of Parsee in India to be half European and half 
Hindoo—Eurasian in fact. But their hold upon the essentials 
of their past is wonderfully tenacious. Their era still com- 
memorates, nay, prolongs the reign of their last monarch, the 
wretched Yazdgard, for they reckon their years from his acces- 
‘sion in A.D. 632, the reign of each monarch having commenced a 
new era. The hold of the Parsees upon the past is the|more ex- 
traordinary as until 1887 and 1865, when they obtained their 
Chattels Real, Succession, and Marriage and Divorce Acts, they 
had been living as a community for more than a thousand 
years without a written law or record of ancient usages to 





* “Hist. Parsis,” i. 31. 
+ De Gobineau: “ Religions et Philosophies dans ]’Asie centrale,”’ 
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govern their social relations. If they ever possessed a code of 
their own—which is not in any way proved—it must have been 
lost on their expatriation with all their religious books. Respect 
for ancient traditions and beliefs alone kept them together, 
and this in itself is a sufficiently remarkable fact about the 
race. 

Patriarchal usage is still perpetuated in the way in which a 
Parsee family keeps together. Though a father may have six 
or seven sons, they all, when they are married, live with their 
wives and children in the paternal home; exceptional separa- 
tions being generally due to “domestic quarrels among the 
wives of brothers or with the mother-in-law.” The astrologer 
with his star- and folk-lore occupies some important niches in 
the life of a Parsee. At birth amember of the family is told off 
to take the exact time to a second of the child’s appearance by a 
carefully regulated watch or clock. On the sixth night of its 
little life, paper, pen and ink, with some red powder and a cocoa- 
nut as an offering, are placed by the bedside, so that “the 
goddess who presides over the child” may record its destiny. 
A few days afterwards a joshi or astrologer—a Brahman, 
Hindoo, or Parsee, it is not of much consequence which—is 
called in to cast the babe’s nativity from the carefully recorded 
time of its birth. This he does with chalk on a board—what a 
downfall from the mystic majesty that still shrouds the Magi of 
old !—and then and there he gives out the names which the 
child may bear, according to their affinity with the stars which 
were in the ascendant at its birth, The parents then choose one 
from among these names, and it is given without further cere- 
mony. The Parsees having as a rule no surnames, the son adds 
to his own single name, given as above, the name which was 
similarly given to his father. Thus, if he be named Ardeshir, 
and his father was named Framji,* he would always be known 
as Ardeshir Framji. If his child, again, be named Pestanji, he 
would in the same way be distinguished as Pestanji Ardeshir ; 
and in the following generation the name might be Jehangir 
Pestanji. Thus a grandfather’s name is not preserved or 
entailed beyond his son, and vanishes from the name of his 
grandson. As the number of names which may be taken is 
limited for men to about forty-nine of Persian and twenty of 
Hindoo origin, there are always many persons bearing identical 





* Mr. Dosabhai does not tell us anything about the ending, -ji. Professor 
Monier Williams says that this honorific syllable is often added tothe name 
by the Hindoos, as in Ramaji (Ramjt), Sivaji, Devaji. It is probably thought 
to be auspicious, as derived from either the root itv, to live, or ji, toconquer. So 


that this is another instance of conformity to loo usages by the Parsees. 
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names ; and to lessen confusion it became a custom to take as 
an atak, or distinguishing suffix, the name of a man’s calling. 
For instance, Manakji, the son of Kavasji, a carpenter (sutar), 
will call himself Manakji Kavasji Sutar; but if his son Jamshedji 
becomes an attorney, he will be called Jamshedji Manakji Vakil. 
Mr. Dosabhai gives a list of all the possible Parsee names; we 
wish he had added their signification and the stars to which 
they bear affinity. 

To return to the infant Parsee. The astrologer draws out 
its horoscope, and gets from four to ten shillings for his trouble. 
The next event in the child’s life, whether boy or girl, is the 
investiture, any time after the age of six years and three 
months,* with the sadarah and kosti, the holy shirt and girdle. 
The ceremony lasts about an hour, and is calculated to impress 
the mind of the child, who drinks thrice of “the sacred ni- 
rangdin or gomez,t chews a pomegranate leaf, and goes through 
the patet, or prayer of repentance, with two priests. He also 
makes the profession of faith— 


Praise be to the Mazdayasnian religion created by the holiness, 
the purity, and the wisdom of Ormazd. The good, righteous, right 
religion which the Lord has sent to his creatures is that which Zo- 
roaster has brought. The religion is the religion of Zoroaster; the 
religion of Ormazd given to Zoroaster. 


Then the priest delivers the hosbam, a homily in praise of 
honesty, truth, and purity; and the ceremony winds up by 
throwing over the neophyte’s head a mixture of rice, almonds, 
and fragments of cocoa-nut.{ This sadarah is a light, short, 
muslin garment, worn next the body; and the kosti is a thin 
woollen cord of 72 threads, passed thrice round the waist and 
tied with four knots. The wearer in tying the first knot 
says: ‘ There is only one God, and no other is to be compared 
with him;” at the second knot he repeats, “The religion 





* This should really be stated at seven years, for the nine months of gestation 
are reckoned in the child’s life, as Mr. Dosabhai does not explain. 

+ Ox’s urine. It is constantly used in the Parsee ritual for the purification 
of the unclean, and strangely enough the practice has recently been detected in 
Lower Brittany (Mélusine, 493). It comes from all that old class of myths 
which conceived the storm-floods that cleanse the sky of the dark fiends, the 
clouds, as being the gomez of a gigantic bull in the heavens. The ox alone 
does not supply the gomez, see Vendidad, viii. 13. For the Hindoo, the best 
of all holy water is the gomez of the cow, so that the conception is not confined 
to a (Monier Williams: “ Religious Thought and Life in India,” 
Pp ; 

} Of all fruits the most sacred in the eye of the Hindoo is the cocoa-nut. It 
is called the fruit of the ess of prosperity, Sri-phala (Monier Williams : 
“Religious Thought and Life in India,” p. 339). 
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given by Zoroaster is true;” at the third, ‘“ Zoroaster is the 
prophet who derived his mission from Ormazd ;” and at the last 
knot he says, “ Perform good actions and abstain from evil 
ones.” It is impossible to read this without thinking first of 
the Moslem profession of faith: ‘“ There is no God but God. 
Mohammed is the Apostle of God; ” and then of the yajno- 
pavita and mekhala, the sacred cord and girdle of the Brahmans; 
and the scapular, consisting of cords passing over the shoulders, 
which is so generally worn by devout Roman Christians—es- 
pecially women and children—in honour of the mother of Jesus 
Christ. The Zoroastrian, as soon as he has risen from sleep, 
must put on his kosti, wash his hands, and put wood on the 
fire. His girdle binds him both to Ormazd and to his co- 
believers, and he thus becomes a participator in the merit of all 
the good performed all over the Zoroastrian world—which is 
just the Christian communion of saints. 

The astrologer has no place in the investiture ceremony, 
which may be contrasted with the Christian rite or sacrament 
of confirmation, but he takes the lead in marriages. The horo- 
scopes of both boy and girl—for early marriages are the rule— 
are handed over to him, and if their stars are not in harmony 
he vetoes the match. If however he pronounces in favour of 
it, betrothal is forthwith effected by the mere exchange between 
the parents of new dresses for the boy and girl, which ren- 
ders the marriage contract pucka or complete. The astrologer 
names the happy day, and as certain days of the year are 
especially propitious, a great number of marriages often take 
place together, somewhat like the English rush into wedlock 
after lent, and we must not forget the ancient prejudice against 
marriages in May. Marriages among near relations are 
much practised. A very ancient Persian custom this, to be 
found also among the Japanese and the Peruvians, and con- 
nected with the cosmogony of sun-worship.* All over Ma- 
hommedan Persia at the present day the first marriages are if 
possible made between cousins-german, and ‘it is a noteworthy 
fact that, notwithstanding the extraordinary facility of divorce, 
such marriages are rarely broken. There is little doubt that 
next-of-kin marriages are orthodox and Zoroastrian. The lost 
sixteenth nosk or volume of the Avesta treated of the subject, 
and one of the virtuous actions rewarded in heaven is marriage 
among relations (khvaityodath), while one of the sins punish- 





* See on this subject the WestmtnsTER Review, October 1884, p. 538. 

+ Few Persian women reach the age of twenty-four without having had two 
or three husbands; and even temporary unions for twenty-five days or less are 
blessed by the Mollahs (De Gobineau: “Trois Ans en Asie”). 
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able with hell is the violation of a next-of-kin marriage by the 
wife. Almost all Ghebr marriages in Persia are made between 
near relatives ; still it has not been remarked that they become 
inferior in purity of blood or beauty of feature, and M. Elisée 
Reclus adds with truth that on the whole the Persians are, of 
all the nations on the globe, those that approach nearest to the 
perfect type of beauty as a European eye judges it.* The 
excellent coloured portraits in Mr. Dosabhai’s volumes serve 
well to accentuate the remark. The Zoroastrian law is said to 
forbid marriage before the age of fifteen, and the practice among 
the Irani Parsees at the present day is not to marry a girl 
before that age, or a young man before twenty; but the Hindoos 
are strictly enjoined by their Shastras to have their daughters 
married before they reach the age of nine, and until very re- 
cently the Parsees of India conformed generally to this custom, 
which, since girl-schools have been established, cuts short their 
education at an untimely age; but there has been for some 
time a strong movement against it among the influential 
minority of the Parsee public. It should be remarked that 
there was a considerable tendency to bigamy—asa step perhaps 
towards polygamy—before the passing of the Parsee Marriage 
Act of 1865. 

The next important ceremony in a man’s life, unless he 
becomes a priest, is the preparation for death, and this to 
outsiders wears an appearance almost of barbarity. “When the 
case is seen to be hopeless,” instead of letting the unfortunate 
moribund die in peace, he is taken and washed all over with 
gomez, and dressed in clean clothes, while the priests repeat 
prayers and Avesta texts. Here still, possibly, we get further 
back towards the origin of Christian ‘extreme unction ;” at all 
events we have a clear parallel to it. When life is extinct the 
feet are tied together—an old relic of the practice of attaching 
the body to the place of exposure—the hands are joined, and the 
body is laid on the ground-floor. A priest remains by it, say- 
ing prayers and burning sandal-wood, until the bearers + come 
for its transfer to the dakhma or “ tower of silence,”’ which is 
effected with all possible speed. As soon as the bearers arrive 
the seven parts of the Ahurian hymn are chanted, to combat the 
power of death, the brood of the fiend, the drughsh, which has 
come forth from hell to seize the man who has just died, and 
which from his corpse threatens the living near it as from a 





* “Nouv. Géog. Univ.” ix. 193. : 

+ These corpse-bearers (nasesalars) are of course horribly unclean in the eyes 
of the Parsees, and remain apart in a xasakhana, where the biers too are kept. 
They correspond very much to the now extinct Japanese lowest class of e¢a. 

(Vol. CXXIV. No, CCXLVII.]—New Szrizs, Vol. LXVIII.No.L C 
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stronghold. The Greek going out of a house where a dead man 
lay sprinkled himself with water from the apdavioy at the door, 
to drive away death; and the Vedic Aryan, while burning a 
corpse, cried aloud: “Away, O death! hurt not our sons, our 
men!”* During the chanting of the Ahurian hymn a dog is 
made to gaze thrice upon the face of the dead. This is called 
performing the sag-did, and Mr. Dosabhai says the exact object 
and meaning of this truly extraordinary proceeding has not 
been properly ascertained; but if we admit the theory that 
religious ritual is developed from mythology, the sag-did can 
certainly be illustrated if not explained. In the Rig-Veda the 
two watch-dogs of Yama—the son of Vivasvat, the first man, 
and therefore the first, the king, of the dead—guard the ways 
to the realm of death,t and the Avestan Yima, the son of 
Vivanghat, may almost be called Yama’s twin-brother. Parsee 
tradition too makes dogs watch at the bridge which leads from 
this to the next world,{ and with their barking drive away the 
fiend from the souls of the holy ones, lest he should drag them 
to hell. The conclusion is all but resistless that in the Parsee 
sag-did we have the outcome of a perfect faith in this myth, 
and a forestalling in this world, a making sure, of the good 
offices of the mystical dog in the next. 

No sooner is the Ahurian hymn over than the body is taken 
off by the bearers on an iron bier to the dakhma, where it is 
exposed— the eyes towards the sun,” and “ clothed only with 
the light of heaven ”’§— to the vultures, who are said to denude 
the bones of flesh at farthest in about an hour; a practice 
which in reality need not shock the feelings of Westerns more 
than the surface burial, and its consequences the dogs and 
jackals, of Mahommedan cemeteries. At the same time, there 
are numerous texts of the Vendidad (vi. 45 ; vii. 3 ; viii. 10, &c.) 
which admit of no doubt that in ancient times, before closed 





* Rig-Veda, x. 18, 1. 

+ Rig-Veda, x. 14, 10 seg. Itis almost needless to remind the reader 
here of the three-headed Kerberos who watches at the doors of hell. The 
Egyptian jackal-headed Anubis was the guardian of Hades. 

I Vendidad, xiii. 9; xix. 30. This bridge-myth is also familiar as the 
Sirath bridge of Mussulman superstition, and is at the bottom of the popular 
belief that ghosts cannot pass running water. In Thom’s ‘‘ Anecdotes” is 
mentioned a Yorkshire song about “ the brig o’ Dread, na brader than a thread.” 
“ Mélusine ” (p. 70) gives a French superstition, from the Niévre, of alittle 
board which was put by Saint-Jean d’Archange between earth and paradise— 

Pas pu longue, pas pu large 

Qu’un ch’veu de la Sainte Viarge. 
We have no space here for the evidence that connects these superstitions 
with those about the Milky Way. 

§ Vendidad, v. 13. 14; vi. 51. 
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dakhmas were adopted, the dog shared the office of the vulture, 
and Mr. Dosabhai quotes from Odericus, the Italian monk who 
travelled in India in the fourteenth century, a passage which 
says that at that recent date the Parsees of Thana then carried 
their dead with great pomp to the fields, and cast them to the 
beasts and birds to be devoured (i. 40).* The denuded skeletons 
in the dakhma soon become perfectly desiccated by the in- 
fluences of a tropical climate, and are then thrown into the deep 
central pit of the tower, where they crumble and are washed 
away by the copious rains; rich and poor thus mingling after 
death on equal terms. 

The spot in the house where the body was laid is washed 
with gomez, and as the soul does not leave earth for three days, 
a priest remains in the room, praying and burning sandal-wood 
constantly during that time ; and there too the female members of 
the family, seated on a carpet, receive the visits and consolations 
of their friends during the same three days. On the fourth day, 
when the soul is in heaven, garments are offered which it will 
wear in its celestial life. 

Among the many interesting things in Mr. Dosabhai’s book 
are the plans and explanations of a dakhma, which is the first 
building erected by Parsees where they make a settlement. 
It is of course open at the top, and consists of a circular 
wall of hard stone covered with white lime-plaster. This wall 
is from twenty to thirty feet high outside, and eight feet inside. 
Mr. Dosabhai affronts a gruesome subject when he claims for 
this mode of disposing of the dead the advantage that a Parsee 
can never be buried alive. On the other hand, no case of the 
escape from a dakhma of a resuscitated person has ever occurred, 
which appears somewhat strange when we consider the haste 
with which bodies are conveyed there. Mr. Dosabhai scoffs 
at the absurd tales current among the Parsees themselves 
about the corpse-bearers knocking them on the head if they 
revive. The dakhmas are naturally the haunts of myriads of 
fiends. 

A dakhma ought to be rebuilt every fifty years, and it is 
technically considered, by a very transparent fiction—the use 
of iron pegs and an encircling thread in the four days conse- 
cration ceremony—not to pollute the earth. Now the whole 





* It is especially worthy of attention that the puzzling Kafirs of the Hindoo 
Koosh, who have been driven to the mountains because they will not become 
Skiite Mohammedans, expose their dead on the hills (Sir A. Burnes’s “ Narra- 
tive of a Journey to Kabul,” 1842). These Kafirs’ speak an Aryan dialect 
nearly related to Sanskrit, and their religion is of the Vedic family ; but, like 
the Parsees, they will not blow the fire with the mouth, and they maintain a 
perpetual fire with pious care (‘‘ Nouv. Géog. Univ,” ix, 76). 

c 2 
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object of exposure in the “ tower of silence ” is maintained to 
be the avoidance of the pollution of the earth by interment. 
At the creation “came Ahriman, who is all death, and he 
counter-created by his witchcraft a sin for which there is no 
atonement—the burying of the dead” (Vend. i. 13). Through- 
out the Zoroastrian writings that remain this is continually 
dwelt on. But cremation is an even greater crime, and if 
worshippers of Ormazd come upon a fire on which a corpse is 
burning,* ‘they shall kill the man that burns the corpse ; 
surely shall they kill him” (Vend. viii. 74). In Strabo’s 
time it was a capital offence.; The ostensible reason now 
given for this prohibition and for this severity is the exceeding 
holiness and purity of fire, which must not be polluted. But 
the Vendidad (xviii. 70) prescribes as an atonement for sin the 
offering up of the entrails of cattle to the sacred Bahram fire, t 
and fire is daily and freely used for cooking other flesh, and the 
earth is not polluted by the bodies of any other animals but 
man and the dog. Mr. Dosabhai and previous modern writers lay 
great stress upon the wonderful sanitary views put into the 
shape of law by Zoroaster in these prohibitions, but it is 
assuming a little too much to carry back our nineteenth-century 
almost brand-new notions on sanitation into the far dim past 
of semi-barbarous empires.§ There can be little doubt that the 
whole Zoroastrian system was aimed at idolatry and sacrifices 
to idols and false gods, that it had to fight very much the same 
battle which the Christians fought against the pagans of the 
declining Roman Empire; but over and above that, Zoroas- 
trianism doubtless had to struggle with human sacrifices and 
their corollary cannibalism, and did so by branding both with 
infamy, and fencing the dead human body round with such 
awful horrors and observances as should, once they had gained 

* The words are “a corpse-burning fire whereon a corpse is being cooked 
or roasted.”” Having directed that the offender is to be forthwith killed, the 
text adds: “They shall take off the cauldron, they shall take off the tripod.” 
Very significant passages for the argument developed above. 

+ Strabo, xv. 14; Herodotus, iii. 16. 

t “ Ascending six steps, they showed me, in a room adjoining to the temple, 
their fire, which they fed with wood, and sometimes burn on it the fat of the 
sheep’s tail” (Dr. G. F. Gemelli: “A Voyage Round the World,” 1698). 

§ It is admitted by the Parsees themselves that the cast-iron observances 
that surround women in childbed are eminently unhealthy both for the mother 
and the child (“ Hist. Parsis,” i, 157). See too Vendidad, viii, 13, as to the 
gomez. It is impossible to apply the term “sanitary ” to such usages. The 
99,999 diseases created by ikem were, like all his other works, in the 
category of uncleanness, but the best means for curing them were prayer, spells, 
and washing in gomez (Vend. vii. 44; xxii. 6 seg.,and the Ardibehesht Yasht). 
And uncleanness from contact with a dead human body was the worst and 
most terrible of all. 
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root-hold in the mind, for ever terminate the detestable custom. 
We have just seen the terrible penalties denounced against 
cannibalism and against the misuse of fire—always and every- 
where the accompaniment of altar sacrifices to all gods. 

The Aztecs pushed human sacrifices to a frantic extreme, and/~’ 
as late as the Spanish conquest they were still ritualistic cannibals; 
that is to say that on certain occasions they ate the flesh of the 
human victims. Down to the time of the Incas, and even in 
their time, human sacrifices were practised in Peru, and 
cannibalism accompanied them at earlier periods. As to its 
existence in ancient Persia itself, we have Astyages serving up 
to Harpagus the dead body of his son, and the African expedition 
of Cambyses eating up every tenth man :* alimentum habuerint 
fame seevius, says Seneca. The Arab Moslem merchant 
Suleiman, who wrote his Travels in a.p. 851, says that the 
Chinese then ate dead bodies “like the idolatrous Magi,” and 
though this must, so far as the Zoroastrians of the ninth 
century are concerned, have been a calumny, it was only so in 
point of time, and was founded on ancient facts for which 
there is ample evidence in the Avestan prohibitions already 
quoted. The flesh of all who were killed in battle was then 
eaten in China, says Suleiman; and Marco Polo reports the same 
custom among a tribe of Tartars.+ The Greek mythology has 
preserved legends and myths that are obviously connected with 
an epoch at which human sacrifices began to become horrible 
to slowly softening man. The Semites of Western Asia, the 
Sivaite Hindoos, the Celts, and some of the populations of 
Greece and Italy, continued to sacrifice human beings even 
long after they are supposed to have’ renounced cannibalism. 
At the solar festival of which the originally Eastern Christian 
Epiphany has taken the place, the pagan Danes sacrificed as 
many human victims as horses, dogs, and cocks, to the powers 
of darkness which had hold of the sun; and it is beyond 
question that the flesh of the whole sacrifice was eaten by the 
priests and the people. Snorro Sturleson, in his Life of 
Alcuin Athelstan, says the corpses of the sacrificed men and 
dogs were suspended in the sacred groves; a great fire was 
lit in the centre of the temple; over it was hung a cauldron— 
we almost seem to be reading the Vendidad (see p. 36 ante), 
and the flesh was roasted or otherwise prepared. Such feasts 
are called blotfagnat in the Troja Saga. Sturleson gives similar 





* Herodotus, i. 119; iii. 25. 

+ Reinaud : “ Relation des Voyages,” i. 23, 52; ii. 33. ; 

¢ Bishop Ditmar apud Keysler: ‘De Interdicto Carnis Equine Esu.” 
Paris, 1868, p. 17. 
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evidence in his Life of Olaiis.* Govind-Sing, the famous tenth 
Guru of the Sikhs, who died in 1708, is affirmed to have 
allowed one of his disciples to be beheaded at the altar of 
the bloodthirsty goddess Durga. The story is noteworthy, 
says Professor Monier Williams,+ as pointing to the probable 
prevalence of human sacrifice at that time in Upper India. 

To combat human sacrifices and cannibalism, then—and in 
discussing this unpleasant subject it must not be forgotten that 
where cannibalism still reigns, human flesh is regarded as the 
most delicious of all meats—Zoroastrianism worked with and 
upon the universal human horror of human death, and also 
upon that innate desire for purity which we find interwoven 
with all the religions of the earth, whether civilized or savage, 
from the Japanese Shinté rites of purification round the globe to 
the English Salvationist’s ‘conviction of sin.” The chief 
means by which uncleanness enters man was ruled to be death, 
which is the triumph of the evil principle. As soon as the 
soul has parted from the body, the drughsh Nasu, or female 
corpse-demon, rushes into the body from the regions of the 
north—that is, from the regions of darkness, where the sun is 
swallowed up in winter—from hell, in the shape of a raging fly 
with knees and tail sticking out, all stained with stains, and 
like unto the foulest creations of Ahriman (Vend. vii. 2). 
Whoever thenceforth touched the corpse became unclean, and 
made unclean whomsoever else he touched. The fiend is, as we 
have seen, expelled by the sag-did, the dog-gaze, which sends 
the drughsh back to hell. Still, inconsistently enough, the 
corpse pollutes the living even after this expulsion of the death- 
demon, and cleansing is to be obtained only by ceremonial 
washing in gomez and in water, combined with prayers and 
the sag-did. Another point which tells in favour of the human 
sacrifice and cannibal origin of the Parsee funeral observances 
is that the prohibition of the burning of the dead was in force 
long before interment had ceased. Cambyses, it is true, had 
roused the indignation of the Persians by burning the body of 
Amasis in Egypt; but in the time of Herodotus the Persians— 
presumably the laymen—still coated their dead with wax and 
buried them, although their priests the Magi had already 
adopted the exposure to birds and beasts which afterwards 
became general, for we find that in the time of the Sassanians 
the prime minister Seoses paid with his life for infringing the 
law against interment: the priesthood had gained the upper 
hand. The object was to isolate the corpse as much as possible, 
to withdraw it far from the sight and thought of man; there- 





y a Ditmar apud Keysler: “De Interdicto Carnis Equinw Esu,”’ 
p. 18, 40. 
t “ Religious Life and Thought in India,” p. 166. 
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fore it was to be, immediately after death, carried to the sum- 
mit of a mountain—the dakhmas have always been built upon 
heights—at a distance from water, in order that it might not 
pollute it; from trees, from fire, and from the world of the 
living.* 





The country of Zoroaster has exercised an influence of the 
first order on the religious development of Western Asia and of 
Europe. It is in the sacred writings of the ancient Persians 
that the struggle of the two world-famous principles of good 
and evil are most forcibly expounded, and it is thence that later 
religions have borrowed their diluted beliefs upon this eternal 
subject, with its attendant hosts of angels and of demons. When 
what we still call Christianity was in its cradle, Persian influence 
showed itself in the evolution of numerous sects and heresies : 
it is only necessary to mention the Gnostics and the Manich- 
zans. Christian doctrines still preserve and exhibit its inef- 
faceable traces. It lent much to the Rabbis and much to 
Mahommed ; to the Gospels, the Talmud, and the Koran. 
Even in their forced conversion to Islam, in the seventh 
century and onwards, these Iranians conferred upon that 
victorious faith a new form, the Shiite; thus violating the 
unity of Mahommedanism which is almost exclusively Sunnite 
everywhere else. And a strange fact it is that the Persian 
cult, which thus exercised so potent an influence outside itself, 
has now scarcely an adherent left within its own land, and 
claims allegiance but from one notable community—the Parsees 
of British India. Its most flourishing period was the thousand 
years from the reign of Gushtasp to the conquest of Persia by 
Alexander. In the two veritable cataclysms that overtook their 
empire—the conquest of “Iskander the Rumi” in 330 B.c., 
and that of Caliph Omar in the seventh century of our era 
—the greater part of their sacred books and records were 
irremediably destroyed, and the Church disappeared with the 
State. 


We could not expect (says Mr. Dosabhai) after the revolutions, 
persecutions, and oppressions to which the small body who may 
claim to be the descendants of the ancient Persians have been sub- 
jected, that they should to-day possess any of their religious books, or 
be well-informed respecting the tenets of their religion (“ Hist. 
Parsis,” i, 59). 


References were at various times made by the Parsees of India 





_ * The contraction of impurity by contact with a corpse is also prominent 
in Brahmanism, but it never was carried so far anywhere as in Zoroastrianism 
(Monier Williams: “ Religious Thought and Life in India,” pp. 288, 306). 
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to their co-religionists in Persia for guidance or information, but 
“instead of being in a position to impart knowledge, the Zoroas- 
trians of the fatherland needed advice and instruction from 
those in India.” We need not wonder, therefore, to be informed 
that the hereditary begging fraternity of their priesthood is 
profoundly ignorant of the first principles of their religion 
(“‘ Hist. Parsis,” i. 233 ; ii. 237) ; and instances are not wanting 
of their corruptness (i. 169, 221). Mr. Dosabhai is thus forced 
to lean for his Zoroastrian theology and philosophy chiefly upon 
Western scholars, quoting largely from. Haug, Anquetil du 
Perron, or Max Miiller. 

It is not proposed here to write of the sacred books in detail, 
or to discuss the date of Zoroaster; subjects which demand 
unlimited space. We shall rather endeavour to explain what 
the chief tenets of Zoroastrianism—its dualism and its fire- 
reverence—have now become; to contrast the stages of its 
development in its earlier and its flourishing periods, and 
to draw parallels where we can from the other beliefs of 
mankind. 

In the first place, then, we must agree with Mr. Dosabhai and 
Dr. Haug, that the Parsees are now quite as monotheistical as 
the modern Christians. Whatever may be stated in the rem- 
nant of their sacred writings as to past beliefs, their one supreme 
deity now is Ahura Mazda, shortened into Ormazd, the “ all- 
knowing Lord;”’ and their views of Angra Mainyu, corrupted 
into Ahriman, the “evil spirit,” seem to differ in no respect 
from what is supposed to be the orthodox view of the Christian 
devil. Two centuries back, Mandelslo wrote of Parseeism as a 
monotheistic faith, but it is equally clear that Magism—-so to call 
it for convenience sake—originally took up and emphasized the 
two general ideas which were at the bottom of all Indo-Iranian 
religion—first that there is a Law in nature, and secondly that 
there is a War in nature. Thus the world as we see it is two- 
fold, being the work of two hostile beings: Ormazd, regarded 
as Spenta Mainyu, the “‘ good spirit ” or principle, and Ahriman, 
or Angra Mainyu, the evil principle. All that is good in the 
world comes from the one; all that is bad from the other. The 
account of creation and the history of the world are merely the 
record of the conflict of these two principles; how Ahriman 
invaded and marred the world of Ormazd, and how he will be 
expelled from it at last. Man is active in the conflict, his duty 
in it being laid before him in the law revealed by Ormazd to 
Zarathustra, whom we call Zoroaster. When the appointed 
time is come, a son of Zoroaster, a Messiah, a Saviour, will 
appear; Ahriman and hell will be destroyed—Ahriman is there- 
fore not co-eternal with Ormazd, which clearly makes for 
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monotheism—there will be a2 general resurrection, and ever- 
lasting happiness will reign: Ormazd’s kingdom will have 
come. All these legends are only too familiar to us in other 
forms—what we are not sufficiently familiar with, unfortunately, 
are the facts of their origin and their evolution. 

The power acknowledged by the progenitors of both Indians 
and Iranians as establishing the Law in nature was the Heaven- 
god, and he was the greatest of gods or powers, since there was 
nothing above nor outside the heavens. He made everything, 
since everything is produced or takes place in the heavens, in 
him ; he was all-knowing, since the sun, moon, and stars of the 
heavens see and therefore know all. It is the Tien or Heaven 
of the Chinese classics, which contains the all-seeing eye of 
freemasonry. This God was named either, after his nature, 
Varana, the “all-embracing sky,” the Varuna of the Vedic age 
—whence the Ovpavdg ‘of the Greeks ; or, after his spiritual 
attributes, Asura, the “Lord,” Asura Visvadevas, the “ all- 
knowing Lord,” Asura Mazdha, the “ Lord of Knowledge.” 
This Indo-Iranian Asura is called in the Iranian Avesta, Ahura- 
Mazda, the “all-knowing Lord;” while the more material 
term Varana, losing in importance like a cadent organ in com- 
parative anatomy, becomes Varena, the atmosphere. In the 
time of Herodotus, the Persians, while invoking Auramazda as 
the creator of earth and heaven, still called the whole sphere of 
the heavens the supreme God, the father of all Gods ; whom 
Herodotus here calls by the name of his Greek counterpart 
Zebe (i. 131). 

On the other hand, Ahriman, as the antagonist of Ormazd, 
is modelled after him, and is partly as it were a negative pro- 
jection of the supreme good god. Ormazd is all light, truth, 
goodness and knowledge; Ahriman is all darkness, falsehood, 
wickedness, and ignorance; just as in Egypt, Osiris was light, 
and Typhon the darkness ; and as in the Apocalypse the world 
is represented as the scene of the conflict between the kingdom 
of light made by Christ and the kingdom of darkness ruled by 
Satan. St. Augustine puzzles his intellect in an amusing man- 
ner over the Manichzan view of this war of God with the gens 
tenebrarum (“ Confessions,” vii. 2), which conflict Cadmon the 
Saxon used for sacred literary purposes in the “ Harrowing of 
Hell” and other poems, a thousand years before Milton wrote 
“Paradise Lost.” * Whatever the good spirit makes, the evil 





* All the myths prove that this war in heaven between light and darkness 
is of solar origin; a fact which will ere long be among those which “every 
schoolboy knows.” It embraced even the contest between sunshine and the 
storm-clouds, a tru:h which Turner grasped in his fine storm-landscape 
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spirit mars. At the creation,* Ahriman opposed every pro- 
duction of Ormazd with a plague of his own ; mixed poison with 
plants, smoke with fire, sin with man, and death with life. He 
is the author of all evil. Therefore it is a religious duty, and 
one of the thirteen good actions rewarded in the Parsee heaven, 
to pursue and kill the noxious animals created by Ahriman, 
such as cats, tortoises, frogs, snakes, lizards, toads, rats, mice, 
and corn-carrying ants.t These two causes are now looked 
upon by the Parsees as working under one almighty being; in 
fact as inherent in his own nature: an ostrich-like endeavour 
to escape from dualism which only alters the situation without 
making it any the more comprehensible. It is like St. Augus- 
tine’s paradox about the wicked: “The whole of which they 
form a part is perfect, although they themselves are deformed.” 
Ecce pulchra sunt cum eis omnia, et ipsi turpes sunt.—*Confes- 
sions,” v. 2. ¢ 

There is literally no end to the illustrations of the dualistic 
conception of the universe which may be gathered from all the 
nations of the earth. The worship of the linga and yoni 
in India is merely a proof of the strong roothold which the 
ancient dualistic philosophy has on the Hindoo mind: 


The theory rests on the doctrine of two distinct eternally existing 
essences: Spirit, regarded as a male principle, and Matter or the 
germ of the external world, regarded as female. Without the union 
of the two no creation takes place. At first the sky—Dyaus, Zevs— 





“Apollo slaying the Python.” Besides Phebus and the Python, we have 
Indra and Vritra in Hindooism; Bodhisatwa and the black demon Mara in 
Buddhism; CEdipus and the Sphynx; Achilles and Paris; Sigurd and the 
dragon Fafnir in Scandinavian fable; and of course the celebrated expedition 
of Michael and his angels going forth against the dragon, the oid serpent, he 
that is called Devil and Satan, in the twelfth chapter of the Apocalypse. It is 
not too much to say that the literature of the world would have been without 
Goethe’s “ Faust,” had it not been for the influence of Parsee dualism, first 
on Jewish and then on Christian thought. 

* According to Zoroastrians, creation was continued for 365 days in six 
unequal intervals. Here, it may be remarked, we have the sun effecting his 
annual work in six seasons. At the end of each of these intervals was a 
period of rest. 

+ The serpent was evil in Egypt, and the crocodile and hippopotamus were 
sacred to the evil Typhon. To this day killing a devil’s coach-horse (Ocypus 
olens) in the south of Ireland with the thumb-nail, without being stung by the 
filthy -black insect—which can’t sting—frees from “the seven deadly sins.” 
In 1120 the Bishop of Laon launched an excommunication against the cater- 
pillars and field-mice which were ravaging the crops; and as late as 1516 the 
ecclesiastical court of Troyes admonished the caterpillars to disappear in six 
days, and in default declared them anathema. 

¢ St. Augustine is here cited, as having been a Manichean from the nine- 
teenth to the twenty-eighth year of his age. 
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bending over all was personified as a heavenly Father—Dyauspitar, 
Jupiter—and the earth as the Mother of all creatures, * 


The Parsees. 





In the totally independent primitive faith of Japan the same 
conception is found in Hiko and Lime, the sun-male and sun- 
female; ha meaning sun or fire. But there is a departure in 
this from Chinese mythology, in which the sun-deity is a god— 
just as our own word sun is still masculine.t Chinese cosmo- 
gony starts with a homogeneous globe like an egg, emblematic 
perhaps of our primeval chaos. This one eternal principle 
became dual, and divided itself into yin and yang, or a vis 
inertie and a vis mobile; the one dark, inferior, passive, weak, 
feminine; while to the other, the vis mobile, are attributed 
light, activity, strength, and masculinity. It is in fact, like 
the Hindoo philosophy, a projection outwards into the universe 
of the sexhood of man and of the animate creation. These male 
and female principles are also called by the Chinese positive 
and negative essences. Thus the sun of day is positive, and the 
moon of night negative. So, too, the male principle is called 
right and the female left. The Manichzeans—and it must not 
be forgotten that their founder had lived long among the Per- 
sian Magi—went so far in the same direction as to say that Eve 
was created by the demons, and they held that there were two 
souls in man, one tending to good and the other to evil. This 
appears in the Zoroastrian speculative philosophy as the two 
intellects of man: { born wisdom, innate in man, which is 
heavenly and divine; and acquired wisdom, which is liable to 
err. This born wisdom is nothing but the innate, natural, ori- 
ginal conscience of the Chinese philosopher Mencius, the true 
arbiter of the “righteousness” to which we are ever struggling 
to adhere. Minor instances of the ever-present under-current 
of this dualism are incessant in Judaism and Christianity : 
such are the conjuring contests between Moses and Aaron 
and the Egyptian magicians (Exodus iv. seg.), the rivalry of 
the Apostles and Simon Magus, and the antagonism set up 
by Christians and pagans between Apollonius of Tyana and 
Jesus of Nazareth. 

Enough has been said to illustrate the dual creed of Zoroas- 





* Monier Williams: “ Religious Life and Thought in India,” i. 223, 224. 

+ The sunis spoken of as “she” in the Eddas (Mallet’s “ Northera Anti- 
quities,” 1847, p. 407). 

t Nineteenth-century science has reached a not dissimilar conclusion. See 
Dr. A. L. Wigan’s “ The Duality of the Mind ;” and “ Our Two Brains,” by Mr. 
R, A. Proctor, in Knowledge, vol. vi. p. 189. The common idiom of all 
languages, “I said to myself,” “ Je me suis dit,” and so on, daily tells us the 
same thing unobserved. 
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trianism in the past, and to show that, as regards the present, 
it does not much diverge from what is called monotheism in 
Christianity. The other leading characteristic of the Parsee 
religion is its reverence for fire. 

But this reverence for fire does not stand alone. The holiness 
of water and earth as well is pushed to an extreme scrupulosity. 
During the Indo-Iranian period, before Magism and Hindooism 
diverged on separate lines of religious development, these 
elements were already considered sacred, and in the Vedas they 
are worshipped as god-like beings. In the Shah-Namah, 
Firdusi, the faithful preserver of ancient Aryan traditions, 
assigns the origin of fire-worship to Haoshyangha, successor of 
Gayomardh or Gaya Maretan the first man and first king of 
the world, according to the Zoroastrian myths. Hymns 
addressed to Agni, fire, take precedence of all others in nine of 
the ten divisions of the Rig-Veda. Yet this did not prevent 
the Indian from burning his dead, whom the fire benignly 
wafted to the heavenly abodes “on his undecaying, flying 
pinions, wherewith he slew the demons.” Fire, as in sacrifices, 
was the entity, the God, that not alone comes from heaven to 
earth but goes from earth to heaven ; the communicator, the 
mediator between God and man; the deity most friendly to 
man. But among the Iranians the original reverence for fire 
took another path. The element remains more unapproachable 
by man, and is the purest part here below of the pure creation 
of the good spirit; the earthly form of the eternal, infinite, 
godly light; the weapon and the son of Ormazd, of God.* 
The perfume of fire is pleasant to the maker Ormazd,t a funda- 
mental assumption in the burnt offerings of all religions. 
Another of its functions is to repel the fiends with its bright 
blazing. Wherever Parsees are settled an everlasting fire, the 
Bahram fire, is kept up with a more than vestal care, and ever 
fed with dry, well-burning wood and perfumes; kings have 
even fed it with pearls; no uncleanness, no death, must enter 
it. On whichever side the wind blows its flames they go forth 
and kill myriads of unseen demons, for it is one of the most 
powerful and dreaded opponents of Ahriman. Bahram, the 
genius of victory, was originally Verethragna, and has his 
parallel and namesake in the Vedic Indra Vritrahan, Indra the 
fiend-smiter. In the Mazdean cosmology, too, the world is to 
end by fire; a crude idea, diametrically opposed to astronomy 
and geology, and still but too familiar to pious Christian child- 
hood. The element is called “the most rejoicing fire, the 
beneficent and assembly-making ” (round the hearth and at the 





* Vendidad, xviii. 193, and a hundred other texts.  Vishtasp Yasht, 51. 
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altar).* Marriages in India take place before a fire whereon 
incense is burnt, and in Persia the Parsee bride and bridegroom 
walk thrice round a blazing fire. When fire was taken for 
cooking, or for the oven of the potter, by a transparent fiction 
it was not defiled if restored after use and unextinguished to 
its right place, the altar of perpetual fire. Quenching it is a 
deadly sin, even blowing it with the breath is a crime: it must 
be fanned ; and for that reason no orthodox Parsee can smoke 
either tobacco or opium. Water cannot, because of the incom- 
patibility of the two sacred elements, be employed for putting 
out a conflagration, though it may be smothered out with earth 
and stones. A Parsee cannot be a smith, for he would have to 
plunge hot iron into water, nor can he belong to any craft which 
pollutes or puts out fire. Itis a disrespect to the fire to allow its 
lustre to be dimmed by exposure to the sun’s rays. Here we have 
the origin of the widely spread popular notion that the sun 
shining on a fire puts it out. A Parsee of the present day, when 
praying, is directed to stand before the fire, or turn his face to 
the sun. His fire-temples are open day and night for private 
prayer, and on: special festivals, such as New-Year’s Day, the 
seventeenth day of the second month, and the ninth of the 
ninth, they are crowded with worshippers bearing offerings of 
sandal-wood. 


Fire is held by a Parsee to be the truest emblem of the refulgence 
and glory of God. He looks upon fire as the most perfect symbol of 
the deity on account of its purity, brightness, activity, subtlety, 
fecundity, and incorruptibility. Besides, it is the most useful and 
excellent of God’s creatures. The numberless blessings which in all 
its different forms, it bestows upon the earth, justify man in paying 
his respect to this noblest creation (‘ Hist. Parsis,” ii. 211). 


The sacred fire in the temples is now held not to be the 
ordinary hearth-fire, for it has been nine times purified. 
When a temple is established fire is brought from several 
different places, and kept in as many separate braziers. Efforts 
are made to obtain fire from lightning—“ignem ceelitus delap- 
sum ” +—and one of the temples in Bombay was thus kindled. 
A tree near Calcutta having been fired by lightning, a brand 
was taken from it, and the fire thus obtained was carried across 
India, being fed with sandal-wood along the road, by the piety 





* Fravardin Yasht, 85. 

+ Ammianus Marcellinus, xxvii. 6. Henry Lord reported that in the 
seventeenth century there were seven sources for these fires: from flint and 
steel, from wood-friction, from lightning, from will-o’-the-wisps (!), from the 
hearth, from Hindoo cremation fires (but this may well be doubted), and from 
the burning-glass (chap. viii.). 
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of the Parsees. Apam Napadh, the tall Lord, the fire of light- 
ning, the Vedic Apam Napat, is invoked in the Avesta.* In 
Persia the first fire in a temple is ignited by means of a burning 
lens.} The purification of the new temple-fire is thus managed : 
Above one of the many braziers a perforated fire-shovel con- 
taining chips and dust of sandal-wood ¢ is held until the contents 
are aflame; from this again another firé is procured in the same 
way, and the process is repeated nine times, when the fire is 
pronounced pure. The same operation is now gone through 
with each of the other braziers, and at length all the “ purified” 
fires are concentrated in one sole brazier on a lofty pedestal, 
which is placed in the sagri or sacred sanctuary of the 
temple. 

Though the educated Parsee discriminates between God and 
the fire, there is perhaps but little doubt that the vulgar and 
illiterate of the present day worship the sacred flame, as well as 
the sun, moon, and stars. Indeed, Mr. Dosabhai quotes with- 
out comment a passage from Forbes’s “Oriental Memoirs ” 
which asserts this. And as for the past, the Avesta bristles 
with passages to prove actual fervent worship of the fire and its 
spirit. The whole of the Atash Niyayish,$ for example, is an 
impassioned prayer and hallelujah to the beneficent element. 
It is to be recited when in presence of fire, and the following is 
a summary of it :— 

Hail unto thee, O Fire, son of Ormazd: Thou beneficent and 
most great The glory of the Aryas . . . . the beneficent, the 
warrior, the god who is a full source of glory and of healing. Thou 
art worthy of sacrifice and invocation. Mayest thou have the right 
wood, incense, and food. Mayest thou ever burn, blaze, and in- 
crease in this house, even till the good, powerful, restoration of the 
world. Give me, O Fire, son of Ormazd, fulness of living welfare, 
maintenance, and life; knowledge, sagacity, quickness of tongue, 
holiness of soul, good memory and the understanding that ever grows, 
and is not acquired:through learning. Give me, however unworthy, a 
seat in the bright, all-happy, blissful abode of the holy ones. 

We gladden thy mighty Fire, O Ormazd, thy fleet and powerful 
Fire, who shows his assistance [in the ordeal] to those who have ever 
comforted him, but delights in vengeance on those who have harmed 
him. || 


* Sirozah, i. 7. + H. Petermann: “ Reisen in Orient.” 

t “Many snakes like to establish themselves in the roots of trees, especially 
in those of thesandal-wood tree. ‘The connection of serpent-worship with 
tree-worship may have originally arisen from this fact.” {Monier Williams: 
“ Religious Thought and Life in India,” i. 331). 

“Sacred Books of the East,” xxiii. 357. 
“ Vengeance is mine,’’ saith the Lord (Romans xii. 19). 
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After this we can scarcely blame the uninitiated for their 
misapprehension of Zoroastrians—the Moslem especially, who 
habitually, as in the “ Arabian Nights ” (Lane, i. 197), accuses 
the Magians of “ worshipping fire in the place of the Almighty. 
King.” And we have no knowledge of any religion that | 
failed to pay its share of reverence to Sun and to Fire; the Aft 


‘\ 
e 
the earthly manifestation, the Son, of the other. singe eg? 


farthest East to the remotest West, among all branches o the 
human family, these two cults—which are in essence but one— 

have been fundamental in all religions. Ormazd said in revela- 

tion to Zoroaster, “ my light is concealed under all that shines,” 
Let the Roman Christian Bishop of Bombay speak of the 

“convenient and delightful creature,” fire :— 


Shining flames and burning fires are used as emblems of God's 
majesty and presence in the most important circumstances of the 
Jewish religion—in the vocation of Moses, the deliverance from 
Egyptian bondage, the guidance through the desert, the proclamation 
of the Commandments, the ark of the covenant, the first sacrifice. And 
the same emblems are used also for the same purpose in the Christian 

In the sanctuaries of the Parsee temple and of the 
[Roman] Christian church we see a perpetual flame indicating the 
presence of God. I am unable to express the deep and vehement 
feelings which move my heart when I kneel in my chapel and think of 
the Parsee temple a few yards off, in which a fire is ever burning like 
the flame in our sanctuary lamp (Meurin’s “ Zoroaster and Christ”). 


We proceed to give in the briefest manner a few of the facts 
which may be gleaned outside Parseeism as to fire-worship. 
About the beginning of our era the Kanarkis, the Scythian 
rulers of the Punjab, would seem, if the fire-altar on their 
coins can be trusted, to have adopted the Zoroastrian faith. 
Japanese Shintdism asserts that blood and fire are essentially 
identical, being both connected with heat; and according to 
the Rig-Veda the Supreme Being developed the whole order of 
existing entities through the operation of heat. One verse 
says “all gods are comprehended in fire” (v. 3. 1); and 
another, “he surrounds them all, as the rim of a wheel does 
the spokes.” Fire was thus to a Hindoo the visible embodiment, 
not only of heat, but of all the other forces of nature. He saw 
it not alone on earth but in the sky as lightning, and in the 
heavens as the sun. The sun was inaccessible, and not always 
visible, while fire could always be maintained or, if extinguished, 
could be relighted. He hada room or sanctuary for sacrifices 
on the ground-floor of his house. There the fire—quite apart 
from the domestic hearth—was kept in three differently shaped 
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receptacles, the fire in each having a different name. It was a 
triune symbol of God present in the house; a “ brilliant guest ” 
that sojourned in the midst of the family (Rig-Veda, x. 91, 2) ; 
a divine mediator that bore the savour of the daily offerings to 
heaven; a living link between man and the denizens of the air 
and sky. The Hindoo newly married pair in ancient times 
brought to their new house a portion of the sacred fire before 
which they were united; and this once kindled was ever afterwards 
kept up for domestic or sacrificial uses, and eventually for their 
own cremation. But the ancient fire-worship has almost dis- 
appeared from India, except among Brahmans of the old school 
at Benares and some others of their strongholds. Still, when a 
young Brahman is tonsured he is to this day placed so that he 
has the sacred fire to the East; whence comes the sun of which 
it isa type; one of the six daily duties of the Svami Narayana sect, 
too, is making offerings to fire.* The waving of lighted lamps 
before a Hindoo preacher is paralleled by the swinging of the 
thurible before Roman Christian priests; and in the use of the 
thurible the fire is the essential part, the incense being merely 
the perfume from time immemorial burnt on the sacred fire. 
Khanikoff, in his “‘ Memoires sur |’Ethnographie de la Perse,” 
testifies that at the present day in Khorassan, when the 
Mahometan villagers go out to meet a stranger, they carry a 
brazier of burning charcoal. Fire was carried on silver altars 
before the army of Darius. 

Among the Assyrians and Babylonians the month of Abu 
(July—August), the fiercest of summer, was sacred to the descent 
of the God Fire—the Pheenician Chousor, the Greek Hephaistos, 
Vulcan. The Parsee priests are the successors of the Athravans 
or “ fire-men” of their Avesta—the répa0o or Magi of Strabo 
(xv. 733), the Atharvans of the Vedas; and Kthn, in his 
“* Herabkunft des Feuers,”’ has established a link between the 
Hindoo Pramantha and the Greek Prometheus. In Gehenna, 
the valley of the sons of Hinnom, was the temple called Tophet, 
where the Jews passed their children through the fire, or even 
burned them in honour of Moloch the god of the Ammonites. 
Among the Teutonic nations fires were lighted at mid- 
summer on the tops of hills, in honour of the wending sun. 
In Rhodes, at the same solstice—now John the Baptist’s eve— 
all who pass a bonefire have to jump through it. “I indeed 
baptize you with water, but he shall baptize you with the 
Holy Ghost and with fire,” said the Baptist (Matt. iii. 11; 
Luke iii. 16) ; and the Abyssinians, taking this literally, apply 
a hot iron to the forehead. The Roman baptism of fire was 





* Monier Williams: ‘ Religious Life and Thought in India.” 
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by jumping thrice through the flames of a sacred fire, and 
this is still practised in India. In some parts of Scotland 
children at baptism are swung over a fire three times; and the 
pagan Danes passed their wine-cups through the sacrificial fire. 
What is now the Christmas log once kept up the fire all night 
during the sun’s longest absence, in the winter solstice or sun- 
stay. 

In every Mexican house the first libation and the first 
morsel of food were consecrated to the fire-god, and the con- 
taminated household fire was extinguished once a year, and 
renewed in its purity by wood-friction before the statue of the 
same fire-god. The god of fire, Hi-Musubi, fire-producer, is 
worshipped in Japanese Shintd, and once a year on his day fire 
is obtained by the friction of wood, and the fire to cook offerings 
in the temple of the sun-goddess is also thus lit. The god of 
fire hates impurity, and food cooked with unclean fire defiled 
one of the earliest goddesses of Japan. The ashes of the 
Bahram fire are used by the Parsees for ritualistic purifications. 
The Brahman rubs his body with ashes from his sacred domestic 
fire, and the ashes with which the, foreheads of pious Roman 
Christians are marked by the priests on Ash Wednesday are 
indubitably a survival of ancient fire-worship. The ordeal by 
fire, which is found from India to the Congo, had its origin in 
the divine nature of the element which would discriminate and 
abstain from injuring the innocent. 

The discovery of fire upon the earth must, like the origin of 
the wheel, ever remain enveloped in the darkness of the pri- 
meval past. One well-known theory is that stones, having been, 
with sticks, the first weapons of savage. man, stone had to be 
worked, and that it was in working hard stones or flints that 
fire was first obtained. But this does not explain the origin of 
wood-friction. And then volcanoes and other subterranean 
fires—which were much more numerous and active in pre- 
historic times—and ignition by lightning, or by the sun’s rays 
in hot latitudes, brought about by the adventitious action of 
iens-like masses of the atmosphere formed by air-currents, and 
spontaneous combustion; all these would have familiarized 
primitive man with fire, and thus from time to time certain 
tribes could have precariously obtained it. There is one 
speculation which is sufficiently interesting, namely, that the 
intelligent discoverers of the mode of producing iire from 
stones need not have been men at all, even in the geological 
and paleontological sense of the word man, but may have been 
his precursors in the scale of evolution—the man-apes. 

Fire and its flame have always been mysterious to man. To 
tell ourselves that fire is luminous combustion (which comes 

(Vol. CXXIV. No. CCXLVII.]—New Series, Vol. LXVIJT. No. I. D 
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from the root ws, to burn), and to go on to explain that com- 
bustion is the combination of a mass of matter with oxygen, 
and that that combination is accompanied by a disengagement 
of heat which often becomes luminous, and that we then call it 
fire, is little else than travelling in a circle. And to add that 
flame is a gas in a state of combustion is not much more than 
mere paraphrase. A modern man of science has even fallen 
back upon the bald old statement that flame is matter passing 
from one phase to another. We got a little further towards a 
final cause when we discovered that heat is a mode of motion 
and can be converted directly into electricity ; and the modern 
chemist’s present way of stating it is that in combustion we 
have a loss of chemical energy, balanced by an equivalent pro- 
duction of heat. But all this is rank blasphemy and atheism to 
the fire-worshipper, at the same time that it leaves us face to 
face with the unknowable, which is the last word of all theo- 
logies as well as of all sciences ; the only difference being that 
theologies at this point invariably assume a lot of wonderful and 
gratuitous things which science asks to have proved. You may 
tell a Zoroastrian that the luminous heat which radiates from 
the sun transforms itself in the sandal-wood tree, as it grows, 
into chemical energy, and reappears as luminous heat when he 
casts that sandal-wood on his sacred Bahram fire. He can 
reply: I knew it. Ages ago our hymns told us that “ behind 
Mithra’s chariot drives Atar; behind the Sun drives the 
Genius of Fire, all in a blaze, and the kingly glory.”* If you 
become more general, and tell the Brahman that the-last word 
of science is that the endless phenomena of nature all come by 
more or less roundabout ways to a diffusion of energy in the 
condition of heat, he can say again: I knew it. Ages ago our 
hymns told us— 


From glowing Heat sprang all existing things, 
Yea, all the Order of this Universe.+ 


When we try to dissect fire-reverence we find that, in addi- 
tion to the mysterious side of the question, certain practical 
facts must have united to surround the phenomenon with im- 
portance and add to its preciousness. First came the ever-present 
difficulty of generating it, and then the labour of keeping it 
when obtained. We, with our modern chemical facilities for 
obtaining fire, think little of these things, and can scarcely 
realize them. Familiarity breeds contempt; and it is possible 
to contemplate that trifling item of the oilman’s stores, the 
lucifer match, as eventually destroying ‘‘ fire-worship ” even in 





* Mihir Yasht, 127. ¢ Rig-Veda, x. 190. 
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its last stronghold. The Parsee may one day come to the level 
of Wordsworth in this respect, his pious aspirations dwindling 
to a mere material desire 


“To sit without emotion, hope, or aim, 
In the loved presence of his cottage-fire, 
And listen to the flapping of the flame, 
Or kettle whispering its faint undersong.” 


nO Ei 


Art. III.—Tur Mancuester Suip Canat. 


A BILL for the incorporation of a company, and for the con- 

struction of a Ship Canal from Manchester to the deep water 
in the estuary of the River Mersey, has passed through the 
House of Lords, and will shortly have to be considered by the 
House of Commons. There are many matters connected with 
the promotion of this Bill which ‘require careful consideration. 
The fact that Manchester has persisted in three successive 
Sessions in asking Parliament to sanction such a scheme, that 
very large sums of money have been spent hitherto unsuccess- 
fully in prosecuting this measure, is of itself not without signifi- 
cance. But it is even a more significant fact that such commu- 
nities as Manchester, Salford and Warrington have voluntarily 
taxed themselves twopence in the pound, or a total amount of 
about £25,000, for the purpose of promoting this measure. 
Beyond doubt South Lancashire is in earnest in this matter, 
and that earnestness points to a deep-rooted conviction upon the 
part of these great industrial communities, that they are at the 
present time under some serious disability from which the con- 
struction of this Canal may be the means of rescuing them. It 
may be worth while to inquire into the causes which have led 
to this vigorous movement in South Lancashire, and to describe 
some of the features of the project which Parliament has been 
so pertinaciously asked to sanction. 

One thing is very certain, painfully certain—and that is, that at 
the present time there is a very serious depression of trade in 
this country. It is not only true that the ships of our mer- 
cantile navy can find very little to do, that in the Kast-coast 
ports hundreds of ships are “laid up,” but in almost every branch 
of domestic industry there is a flatness and depression which 
seriously affects both the capital and labour which has been wont 
to flow in these industrial directions. The great industries of 
South Lancashire and West Yorkshire have not been left un- 
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touched by the blight which has fallen upon the other trades of 
this country. The cotton trade has suffered seriously. It is not 
necessary to refer to the convincing evidence of this fact which 
was laid before the Committee of the House of Lords ; to any one 
who inquires into the present condition of that important trade 
there is enough of evidence to compel them to believe in the 
deplorable and widespread depression which exists in that 
hitherto very flourishing industry.* 

That this depression is to some extent to be accounted for by 
the “fiscal perversity” of foreign nations is no doubt true, but 
that it is to a larger extent to be accounted for by the increased 
activity of foreign competition seems certain. Not so long ago 
Britain had no rival in the cotton trade, but now year by year 
the competition between this country and Europe, America, and 
India is becoming more and more fierce. We can no longer 
easily hold our own in the markets in which we used formerly 
to domineer. We are still first in the race, but only by a neck, 
and every year our competitors are lessening the little distance 
which still separates us from them. We do not desire to load 
these pages with figures, and we therefore sum up the plainest 
inferences from the statistics of trade in these words. It was 
then under these circumstances that the trade of Lancashire had to 
consider—what had become a paramount question—the economy 
of production. The whole principle of free trade is, that the 
consumer is to be supplied from the best market at the cheapest 
rate. But the question for the producer under the conditions 
which free trade imposes, is how to produce an equally good or 
better article than producers in other places, and to offer it to 
the consumer at a cheaper rate. It is of course no use for such 
a producer to make his article at half the cost of his rival, if it 
costs him more than double to get his goods to the market when 
they are wanted. In these days, when through the great im- 
provement of the means of communication nearness gives no 
monopoly as it did in the old days, the cost of carriage is one of 
the most important matters which producers have to consider. 
When trade is exceedingly prosperous in a certain district, when 
a country has a practical monopoly of a certain industry, it is 






* The question of the depression in the cotton trade was dealt with in an 
article in the Zimes of the 4th of June, 1885. The writer ascribes the depres- 
sion to ep and suggests that the over-production may be 


accounted for by the operations of the building speculator, by the action of 
the small employers, or by the competition which has been introduced by the 
limited companies. But over-production is only another way of saying under- 
demand. The Manchester Chamber of Commerce have invited Mr. Goschen 
to address the Chamber on the 16th June, “On the Condition and Prospects 
of the Trade.” 
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curious to see how many parasitic trades spring up in connection 
with it. When the profits of the producers are large, they do 
not trouble to rid themselves of the various middle-men who tax 
the commodities between themselves and the consumers. It is 
only when the profits are reduced, when competition is seriously 
felt, that the producers and consumers alike desire to come face 
to face, and to dispense with the expensive services of those 
gentlemen who have been tolerated in more prosperous days. 
No better illustration of this fact could be found than the exis- 
tence of lawyers. They are the parasites of a full-blooded trade. 
But whenever profits become small, whenever the blood of com- 
merce becomes thin, there is distress in Bedford Row and 
the Temple. In times of commercial frost, lawyers are 
“frozen out.” 

So it is with the trade in a great community. For years 
Lancashire seemed content to bear the heavy taxation to which 
its trades were subjected. The very high Liverpool Dock dues, 
made up of various unnecessary charges, like master porterage, 
quay attendance, and the like, were not complained of. The 
excessive railway rates charged by the companies for the convey- 
ance of goods between Liverpool and South Lancashire were 
borne with docility. The existence of a whole class of middle- 
men, called cotton brokers, without whose intervention, both on 
the side of the sellers and the buyers, cotton could not change 
hands, was scarcely regarded as an anomaly, but the depression 
of trade, the serious competition, has induced the producers to 
look into these matters, and to inquire whether by any means 
they can dispense with the services of these expensive satellites. 
It is now thrust upon the traders in these districts with the force 
of conviction, that if they are to compete in foreign markets 
with foreign and colonial producers, they must get their goods to 
the markets at a cheaper rate. Hence the necessity which has 
arisen to look into every item of the cost of production. Most 
of the items which are under the control of the manufacturer 
have already been reduced to a minimum; but in Lancashire, 
at least, it seemed that the only further economy which was 
possible was in relation to transit charges. These still stood 
like a high wall between our home producer and the foreign 
consumer. ‘Ihe necessity for reduction of that obstacle, or if 
reduction was impossible, the necessity for finding a means of 
avoiding it, has been manifested by more than one proposal made 
in recent years. The trades of this country were suffering from 
high transit charges, and they moved Parliament to inquire into 
the rates charged by railways; they themselves proposed a new 
method of conveyance, for in 1882 they promoted a Bill to 
authorize the construction of a Plate Railway, and in the same 
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year the producers of South Lancashire promoted the first Ship 
Canal Bill. From that time to the present that project has 
been constantly before Parliament and the public in one form 
or another, and should the present Bill be rejected by Parliament, 
we do not for an «instant believe that that will be an end of 
this troublous matter. The trades of this country will not be 
ruined without an effort, and if they cannot find a remedy by 
means of a Ship Canal, they will have to find some other solution 
of the problem how to compete with their foreign rivals—how 
to get their goods to the market at a cheaper rate. 

The history of this whole movement is exceedingly instructive. 
In 1881 Parliament appointed a Committee to inquire into 
the charges of railway companies and canal companies for the 
conveyance of merchandise, minerals, agricultural produce, and 
parcels, upon railways and canals ; into the laws and otber con- 
ditions affecting such charges, and into the working of the 
Railway Commission of 1873, and to report as to any amend- 
ment of the laws and practice affecting the said charges and the 
powers of the commission that may be desirable. This large 
inquiry was instigated, in the first instance, by persons and traders 
who were dissatisfied with the charges which were being made 
by railway companies. But the railway interest is a very strong 
element in the present House of Commons, and it turned out 
that the Committee which was at first appointed had on it a 
larger number of members whose object it would be to maintain 
or increase railway charges, than of members who would exert 
themselves to reduce these in the interests of the public. There 
were murmurs in the House of Commons, and the President of 
the Board of Trade gave way, and appointed four more members 
to be members of the Committee, whose leaning would, it was 
thought, be in favour of the trading and travelling public. That 
was not a very satisfactory illustration of the modern methods of 
legislation, or of the preliminaries which lead to Acts of Parlia- 
ment. The Committee was, of course, composed of two hostile 
camps, and the witnesses who were in favour of the further 
regulation of railways were cross-examined by one set of Com- 
tmittee-men ; those who were in favour of the legalization of 
terminal charges, were cross-examined by the other. In the 
result, there was a report of compromise. It recommended that 
the railway companies should have further charging powers, and 
that the Railway Commission should have further regulating 
powers. So far, the result was far from satisfactory to the 
traders. To the railway companies, on the other hand, the 
report was favourable, and the Bill introduced by the President 
of the Board of Trade, in 1884, which was founded on the report, 
was accepted by them as on the whole a satisfactory measure. 
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When that Bill failed, all the great railway companies applied 
to Parliament, in the present Session, for special Acts authorizing 
them to charge station-terminals ; and in many instances autho- 
rizing them to increase their maximum charges. This was a 
sorry position for the traders who had instigated the inquiry. 
Instead of securing the reductions they desired, their efforts 
were likely to lead, it would seem, to an increase of the rates. 
These proposals, however, were resisted by the trading com- 
munity with an energy seldom put forth. And in the result, as 
it is well known, all these Bills, which would certainly have been 
rejected, were withdrawn. So far, then, nothing has come of 
the agitation commenced in 1881. The Blue-Books containing 
the report of that Select Committee are full of complaints of the 
excessive charges made by railway companies: full of com- 
plaints that railway companies carried goods for export at 
lower rates than for home consumption, and carried imported 
goods at lower rates than those of the home producer. From 
no part of the country were complaints more numerous, or 
apparently better founded, than from Liverpool and South 
Lancashire. Mr. Forwood, a witness of some position and infor- 
mation, complained grievously of the great disadvantage under 
which Liverpool carried on its trade, as compared with other 
ports.* Beyond all question, the gravamen of the complaint was 
proved. The railway rates charged in South Lancashire were 
undoubtedly excessive. It is scarcely necessary to go to the 
Blue-Book tor proof of that fact. The railway companies have 
themselves admitted it by reducing on January 1, 1884, while 
the Ship Canai Bill of that year was pending, the rates hitherto 
charged. 

So much then for the attempted remedy of the high transit 
charges by means of direct Parliamentary intervention. 

In the autumn of 1882 certain gentlemen, mainly connected 
with trade in Liverpool, sought to supply another remedy by the 
promotion of a Bill for the construction of what was called a 
Plateway.; In their prospectus they said, “The conveyance on 





* Thus he said, in answer to the question, ‘‘ What is the feeling in Liverpool 
with reference to railway charges ? ”’—‘‘ There has been during the last twenty- 
five or thirty years a very strong feeling that we are suffering very considerable 
injury from the excessive railway charges both to and from Liverpool.” “In 
your opinion, what has been the effect of that upon the trade of Liverpool ?”— 
“That a large amount of trade which should properly centre in Liverpool has 
been devoted to other ports and places,” and “1 calculate that on the whole 
we pay an overcharge of £400,000 upon the carriage of the articles 1 have 
mentioned.” 

+ This was a railway constructed with the flange upon the rail instead of 
on the wheel. Ordinary waggons and carts would have been enabled to travel 
on the plate railway. 
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the samie line of both passengers and goods has increased the 
cost of the latter in a manner few would expect. The speed 
demanded by passengers has necessitated lines with easy 
gradients and curves of large sweep. These have compelled 
earthworks, tunnels-and viaducts of great cost, a permanent way 
and signalling arrangements of a very expensive and perfect 
nature. That traffic has also diminished the cargo-carrying power 
of the line by demanding a considerable interval between the 
trains, and has caused needless and costly speed to heavy traffic 
in order to clear the lines. Those causes combined have both 
narrowed the capacity and increased the cost of carrying goods 
by rail. . . . The object of the Lancashire Plateway Company is 
to cheapen and improve the conveyance of goods and minerals in 
that portion of Lancashire lying mainly between the Ribble and 
the Mersey. It is not denied that railways and canals are 
numerous and efficient in the district, but the traffic already 
occasionally taxes seriously their powers, and is yearly increasing. 
Moreover, the rates they have combined to charge are so heavy 
as to have been the subject of long-standing and general dissatis- 
faction and hitherto unavailing remonstrance.” These sentences 
indicate that the object of these promoters was to remedy the 
same evils which the promoters of the Ship Canal aimed at, but 
as the promoters of the Lancashire Plateways scheme did not 
proceed much further than the deposit of their Bill in Parliament, 
it does not seem necessary to say more about that abortive 
proposal. ; 

We come then now to the third remedy which was pro- 
posed for these grave evils, and that was the construction of a 
Ship Canal from Manchester to the sea. This was not by any 
means a new project. The question of improving the rivers 
Mersey and Irwell as a means of water communication to 
Manchester, seems to have been considered over and over again. 
Some very competent engineers had considered and reported 
upon the matter, but although clauses had been introduced into 
various Railway Acts which authorized the construction of lines 
of railway over these rivers, making it obligatory upon the 
c.mpanies to substitute swing-bridges for permanent fixed 
bridges whenever it became necessary by reason of the improve- 
ment of the river, so as to enable sea-going ships to get to 
Manchester, nothing was done. Indeed, the rivers, which were 
now in the hands of the Bridgewater Canal Company, were 
allowed to go from bad to worse, they were allowed to silt up, so 
that at present there is very little use made of them as a means 
of water communication, But now that economy of transit was 
thrust upon the manufacturers as a necessity, the possibility of 
improving that water-way again presented itself to their minds. 
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There can be no question, although the matter has been lost 
sight of by us in recent years, that water carriage has many 
advantages over carriage by land. It is of course very much 
cheaper. Every class of traffic can be carried at its appropriate 
speed without interfering with other traffic. Goods can be 
landed or shipped at every point on either side of a canal, 
instead of only at fixed stations, as in the case of a railway. 
The land on either side becomes more valuable by reason of the 
facilities it enjoys in connection with the water-way. Vessels 
would be enabled to get nearer the ultimate destination of their 
cargoes. There would bea great saving in handling of goods 
in transhipping, in carting and other services, and the possibility 
of vessels reaching a great centre of industry without breaking 
bulk was one of the advantages which commended itself to the 
promoters of the project. These then were some of the con- 
siderations which led to the promotion of this very important 
scheme. Lancashire was thoroughly in earnest about the matter. 
Indeed, no proposal has been more enthusiastically received in 
that district than this, which had for its object the making of 
Manchester a port. It is not, however, only in that part of the 
country that the project is watched with interest. It is no 
secret that Leeds has thoughts of reaching the sea through the 
Humber, and only two Sessions ago the Corporation opposed 
the Hull and Lincoin Railway Bill in Parliament, on the ground 
that if it was sanctioned, the bridge to be constructed over the 
Humber, a mile or two above Hull, would be an obstruction in 
case of a Ship Canal for Leeds being promoted. But it is not 
only in the Midlands that water-ways are looked upon with 
favour. Should the Ship Canal be sanctioned, we have reason to 
believe that we may, before long, hear of a Ship Canal from the 
Tyne to the Solway, and the feasibility of making a pathway for 
ships between the Firths of Forth and Clyde has long been 
thought of as a possibility. 

It was in the end of 1882 that the first of the recent proposals 
to construct a Ship Canal to Manchester was put into shape. It 
was then that the first Bill was introduced into Parliament. It 
was, as we said, a part of the outcome of the movement to 
cheapen transit as a means of economizing the total cost of 
production. The fact that the trade of South Lancashire was 
seriously taxed between the ship and the loom, and again 
between the loom and the purchaser, was not disputed. Liver- 
pool was never tired of complaining of the enormous railway 
rates it was compelled to pay, and the railway companies 
retaliated in words upon Liverpool, by asserting, and with truth, 
that Liverpool was, with the exception of London, the largest 
port in the United Kingdom. Unquestionably the assertion of 
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Liverpool and the tu quoque of the railway companies were 
both true. No one cares now to dispute that the rates charged 
by the various carrying companies to and from the manufactory 
and the ship’s side, are exceedingly high as compared with rates 
charged in other parts of the country. It is not denied, but it 
is excused or explained on the ground that in Liverpool and 
Manchester the railway companies have spent an enormous 
amount of money, probably not less than £3,000,000, in providing 
station and other terminal accommodation, and that the rates must 
be adjusted so as to pay an interest upon that expenditure. In 
reference to that explanation we may have something to say 
hereafter. Here we only desire to note the fact that the 
railway rates are admittedly high, and that the highness of 
these rates was one of the main reasons for promoting the 
Manchester Ship Canal. But it is also past dispute that 
Liverpool is an exceedingly dear port. That fact may be 
accounted for in various ways. It is said that with the view of 
preventing the competition of Birkenhead, the Mersey Dock 
Board purchased the Birkenhead Dock for a very large sum of 
money, some £1,300,000, if we remember aright, and that upon 
that unremunerative expenditure the Board has to pay interest, 
and that the dues are consequently higher than they would 
otherwise be. There is, too, a very complicated history connected 
with the Liverpool town dues. It seems that these dues ought 
to have been paid off, but that although the money was raised 
for the purpose, it was applied to some other object, and that as 
a fact the dues are still charged. But it is a matter of in- 
difference to the trade how the highness of the Dock dues is to 
be accounted for—the fact is, that they have to be paid. The 
Mersey Dock and Harbour Board have to pay interest upon 
some £16,000,000, and the dues that they have to charge must 
be in proportion to their indebtedness. That they are high, is a 
fact of comparison. That they are too high for the trade, is not 
only evidenced by the fact that the trade complains, but by the 
extraordinary success of the cheaper port of Garston, which is 
further up the estuary, and which in the hands of the London 
and North-Western Railway Company does a very large and a 
rapidly increasing trade. 

‘These, then, were the two main facts upon which the promoters 
of the scheme relied—that the railway rates were excessive, 
and that the dock dues were high. At first there seemed to be 
an impression that both the railway companies and the Dock 
Board were charging more than they ought to charge. The 
fact already alluded to, that since the promotion of the Ship 
Canal Bill the railway companies have reduced their rates, 
would seem to show that that belief was well-founded. But 
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beyond the mere excess which could at the will of the companies 
be abated, there was a conviction that any reduction which 
would be really a substantial relief to the trade, could not as a 
fact be made either by the railway companies or by the Dock 
Board. In recent contests, consequently, the attitude of the 
traders has been somewhat modified. They say, “ We do not 
blame the Mersey Dock and Harbour Board, it may be necessary 
for them to charge these dues at Liverpool. We do not complain 
of the railway charges, the companies may, as they say, have 
expended enormous sums in providing station accommodation in 
Liverpool and Manchester. And one way or another, no doubt, 
they must make rates, which will pay them for that expenditure. 
What we say is, that however justifiable these rates and dues 
may be, we cannot afford to pay them. If the trade is to 
continue with us—if we are to continue in the trade, we must, 
in order to compete with our rivals, have lower transit charges. 
And as we cannot get these at Liverpool or on the railways, we 
have promoted this Ship Canal, which will be a cheaper means 
of transit, which will enable us to get our goods to and from the 
sea at something like half the present charges, and will thus 
enable us to meet foreign competition.”* Now there can be no 
question that there is a great deal in this argument. Why, 
it may well be asked, should not these persons who are interested 
in the trade of South Lancashire, make a canal for themselves ? 
That it may compete with the existing means of carriage, 
is no argument against it. The railways competed with and 
drove the old carriers off the road. Parliament in sanctioning 
railways gave the companies no monopoly of trade, and 
implied no guarantee that they were to be protected in the 
quiet enjoyment of any trade they might secure. Railway 
companies were companies of adventurers, and have no 
right to complain of competition. Nay, further, they ought 
to have anticipated competition, and competition of the same 
nature as that which will be introduced by the construction 
of the Ship Canal. The whole course of legislation in the last 
half-century has been to encourage competition between canals 
and railways. The Report of the Joint Select Committee on 
Amalgamation of 1872, stated that “there is some competition 
between railways and canals, and it is desirable to make every 
effort to keep up and develop the system of inland water navi- 
gation, although it is improbable that that system can maintain 
a general or powerful competition with railways.” But not only 

* The maximum charges which are authorized to be made under the Ship 
Canal Bill are equal to half the existing dock dues and railway rates taken 
together. But of course it does not follow that the company will charge their 
maximum rates. 
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in 1872, but as we said during the last half-century, Parliament 
has been endeavouring to develop and strengthen the competi- 
tion between these two means of communication. In 1845, with 
this view it passed an Act of Parliament to empower canal com- 
panies and the commissioners of navigable rivers to vary their 
tolls, rates, and charges on different parts of their navigation ; and 
in the same year, and in 1847, Acts were passed to enable canal 
companies to become the carriers of goods upon their canals.* 
That there was wisdom in this policy, had it been acted upon in 
time, few will doubt. Although the Legislature had conferred no 
monopoly upon railway companies, it was found that they 
were creating a practical monopoly for themselves. ‘They were 
combining with one another, and were becoming a great power in 
the State—so great a power, indeed, that one well-known authority 
had said, “If the State will not manage the railways, the railways 
will manage the State.” But the management, or “ regulation,” 
to use the statutory word, of railways, was a matter of very great 
difficulty—of such difficulty, indeed, that up to the present time, 
although Parliament has been trying her “ ’prentice hand ” at the 
regulation of railways for the last thirty years, it has not yet found 
out any excellent method of doing so. It tried and abandoned 
Lord Dalhousie’s Commission. It tried and abandoned the courts 
of law ; and it is now, at considerable cost and without producing 
much satisfaction, experimenting with the Railway Commissioners. 
Parliament foresaw the difficulty, and attempted to regulate rail- 
ways indirectly by strengthening canal competition in the way 
we have seen. Indeed, even now it has not lost heart in that 
method, for certain clauses with the same object were introduced 
into the Regulation of Railways Act, 1873. Railway companies 
have, therefore, as we said, no reason to complain of canal com- 
petition. The public have a right to complain that that com- 
petition is not effective. But the question here is, Will not this 
new kind of canal be more effective than its predecessors? We 
have seen that the Committee of 1872 almost despaired of 
“general and powerful competition with railways” from inland 
water navigation, but they also reported that “there is real and 
effective competition between railways and the traffic by sea, 
especially in the carriage of heavy goods, and this competition is 
likely to continue, unless Parliament should give public harbours 
into the hands of the railway companies.” Now it is upon 
this fact that the hope of the promoters of the Ship Canal is 
rationally founded. This scheme is a happy combination. It 





* The Aire and Calder Navigation Company are carriers on their canal, and 
they not only make great profits, but by their competition keep down the rail- 
way rates in Yorkshire. 
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will introduce not only inland water navigation but sea competi- 
tion into the most populous aad industrial part of England. 
That the competition will thus be effective, may be the real 
reason why the scheme is so strenuously opposed, but that the 
fact that it will be effective is any reason for rejecting the Bill 
we cannot for a moment believe, nor has the notion that it is a 
reason been entertained, so far as we can gather, by any one of the 
Committees of Parliament who have considered the scheme. The 
only ground upon which it would have been possible to defeat 
this Bill was that the Canal, if constructed, would not effect the 
objects its promoters had in view, or that even if it was to be 
assumed that it would, the promoters ought not to be allowed to 
construct a Canal which might be physically injurious to the port 
of Liverpool and the various other ports in the estuary of the 
Mersey. These questions resolved themselves into various sub- 
sidiary issues, as (1) Was it possible to make and keep the deep- 
water channel through the estuary? (2) Would the promoters 
be able to raise the very Jarge amount of capital, from £8,000,000 
to £10,000,000, which was necessary for the construction ? 
(3) Would there’ be trade enough. to make the Canal pay ? 
and the like. The main question, however, upon which the fate 
of the Bill depended was, whether the Canal could be constructed 
without physical injury to Liverpool and Garston, as ports? This 
question, it will be seen, was one of far more than local interest. 
The silting up of the estuary of the Mersey—and that was what 
was prophesied bythe opponents of the scheme—would be nothing 
less than a national calamity. 

In the Sessions of 1883 and 1884 the promoters proposed to 
make an ordinary Ship Canal between Manchester and Runcorn. 
There were one or two interesting engineering features of this 
part of the undertaking. The locks, for instance, which were to 
be the means of keeping the water level at Manchester, sixty 
feet higher than at Runcorn, were to be constructed in sets of 
three, a little one for the barges, and two larger ones for the 
ships of greater burden. The water, too, in’ these locks was 
ingeniously economized—the half of each lockful of water 
flowing into and being used in the other locks. The means, too, 
by which the existing Bridgewater Canal at Barton was to be 
preserved as a continuous water communication without ob- 
structing the Ship Canal, was interesting and ingenious. The 
Bridgewater Canal, where it crossed the Ship Canal, was to be 
turned into a water-tight box or bath, and to be turned round 
on a pivot, like the North-Eastern Railway Company’s bridge 
over the Ouse, between Goole and Hull, so as to leave an open 
pathway for ships on the Canal—then turned round again, so as 
to make a continuous overhead water-way for the barges on the 
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Bridgewater. About these and the other engineering features 
of the Canal proper, there was practically no contest. The 
promoters proposed to deviate the existing railways, so as to 
carry them over the Ship Canal, at a height of not less than 
75 feet above the water-level of the Canal. Of course, while 
this entailed a very large expense upon the promoters, it entailed 
the necessity, on the part of the railway companies, of working 
over heavier gradients; but although something was made of 
this objection, it ultimately “boiled down” to very little. The 
utmost that could be made of it was that on passenger trains on 
the main line going south from Warrington, there might be a 
loss of about a minute in time, or an extra expenditure of a few 
shovelfuls of coal; and that the working of the incline on the 
same line with goods trains would necessitate the use of pro- 
bably three bank engines. But, as we have said, these were 
quite minor objections. It was the seaward communication of 
the Canal, from* Runcorn to Garston, that was most seriously 
objected to. There the promoters proposed to construct a deep- 
water channel by means of half-tide training walls, not rising 
above the level of the neighbouring sandbanks. This channel 
was to be 10 miles long, and was to be 300 feet wide at its upper 
or Runcorn end, and 1,000 feet wide at its lower or Garston 
end. Its depth at low water of spring tides was to be 12 feet. 
It was said that the channel through the upper Mersey had 
wandered about over almost every part of the estuary ; had been 
at one time on the Lancashire, and at another on the Cheshire 
side, but that, with all its wanderings, the two ends of the 
channel had been always at the same points—opposite Hale 
Head on the one hand, and Garston on the other; that it had 
been swung about like a skipping-rope, but that the two ends 
had been fixed. The proposal, then, was to fix the channel 
between these two points, and it was ably argued that the 
result of so “stereotyping” the channel would have no dele- 
terious effect upon the upper Mersey or the Bar. It was upon 
this point that issue was joined. It was agreed upon all hands 
that anything which would have the effect of materially diminish- 
ing the tidal capacity of the Mersey, would cause accretion in 
the estuary, and would probably result in shoaling on the Liver- 
pool Bar, which is kept down by the scour of the tides. The 
engineers who were called against the scheme said that the 
fixing of the channel would in time diminish the tidal capacity, 
for they said that at present the sands in the upper Mersey have 
a tendency to accumulate, and that it is only by the shifting of 
the channel by the erosive action of that shifting that what are 
locally known as “frets” are brought about, and that if you fix 
the channel you will prevent “frets,” upon which the con- 
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tinuance of the tidal capacity depends. There was great con- 
fidence in this theory, upon the part of the various engineers, 
Mr. Vernon Harcourt, Mr. Eades, Mr. Stevenson, Mr. Barry, 
Sir Frederick Bramwell, and the rest, and at least an equal 
amount of confidence upon the part of the promoters’ witnesses, 
Mr. Leader Williams, Mr. Adamson, Mr. Abernethy, Mr. 
Messant, Mr. Deas, Mr. Fowler, and Mr. Wheeler, that “ frets” 
were not a remedial agent, and that no such result as that anti- 
cipated would be produced by the fixing of the channel. This, 
then, was the very difficult question which was submitted to 
Parliament in 1884, and the same question was, to some extent, 
before it in 1883. One thing must have struck every impartial 
person, and that was the curious fact that engineers could be 
found to differ so widely as to such a matter. An ignorant 
person would have thought that the effect of such works wouid 
be a matter of common knowledge. There have been extensive 
works carried out for the improvement of the Clyde, the Tyne, 
the Tees, the Seine, and many other rivers. A few years ago, 
a Bill became an Act of Parliament, authorizing works for the 
improvement of the Ribble up to.Preston; and this Session 
there are two Bills before Parliament, one for improving the 
navigation of the Dee, and the other for improving the naviga- 
tion of the Cart at Paisley. But although gentlemen like Mr. 
Deas, Mr. Messant and Mr. Fowler, relied upon their experience 
of similar operations on the Clyde, the Tyne, and the Tees, the 
opponents denied that there was any analogy between these 
rivers and the Mersey. When such gentlemen differ, it is by 
no means easy to come to a confident conclusion, and it is not 
therefore matter for wonder, that while the Committee of the 
House of Lords, presided over by the Duke of Richmond and 
Gordon, passed the Bill, the Committee of the House of Com- 
mons, of which Mr. Sclater Booth was chairman, rejected it. 
This should cause the less surprise, when it is remembered that 
in the House of Commons the opponents said, not only does the 
scheme proposed threaten the very existence of Liverpool and 
Garston as ports, but if Manchester does want to make a Canal 
and get to the sea, there is a way in which that can be done 
without causing any physical injury to these ports. It was said 
that Mr. Lyster, the capable engineer of the Mersey Dock 
Board, had devised a scheme for continuing the Canal from 
Runcorn down to the deep-water at Eastham, along the Cheshire 
shore, which would be open to none of the objections which were 
then being urged against the deep-water channel. 

Sir William Forwood too, speaking for the Liverpool Corpo- 
ration, denied that Liverpool was opposed to the making of a 
Manchester Ship Canal or afraid of the competition it would set 
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up; that they had no objection whatever to the scheme as far as 
Runcorn ; and “if the promoters would bring in a Bill carrying out 
their estuary work either along the northern or southern shores, 
we will not upon principle oppose that Bill next year.” And a 
similar pledge was made by the leading counsel for the Dock 
Board in the precise words in which Sir William Forwood made 
it. How these promises have been carried out we may see here- 
after, but at present we say they were no doubt part of the reason 
why the House of Commons Committee rejected the scheme cf 
last year. 

This Session the promoters have, as we said, come again. The 
chairman of the committee of promoters is not only an able 
engineer, but he is a man of indomitable energy and perseverance. 
He is deeply interested in more than one of the industries which 
have suffered in South Lancashire and elsewhere, and he has 
pressed forward again in the interests of a large and anxious public 
to obtain the sanction of Parliament to a Ship Canal scheme, and 
we cannot doubt that if the Bill is obtained his great energy will 
carry this large enterprise to a successful issue. This year the 
scheme is modified in some important particulars. The terminal 
docks have been taken more into the town of Manchester, the 
gradients of the deviated railways have been slightly improved in 
the interests of the railway companies which have to run over 
them ; but the main difference between the plans of this and of 
last Session is that the Canal is continued along the southern shore 
of the estuary in the way suggested by Mr. Lysterlast year. The 
engineer of the scheme (Mr. Leader Williams) which is now 
before Parliament, had designed his own canal before he saw the 
plan which had been prepared by the engineer to the Mersey 
Dock Board, but there is a startling similarity between the two. 
There ave some minor differences, of course. The promoters’ 
scheme involved a greater amount of dredging at Eastham, because 
they proposed to sink the cil] of their entrance lock some 20 feet 
while Mr. Lyster only proposed to go down 12 feet with his cill. 
There was, too, more abstraction of tidal capacity by the one 
scheme than by the other, for Mr. Lyster proposed to compensate 
for the abstraction which was involved in his plans by dredging 
elsewhere; but after all these differences were of very minor 
importance. All the main features of the two schemes were 
the same. In both cases the Canal was continued from Run- 
corn downwards to Eastham, which is nearly opposite Garston, 
sometimes along the foreshore, sometimes through the land ; 
in both cases the water was to be impounded by locks at 
Eastham, in both the flood-waters of the river Weaver and other 
streams were to be got rid of, either by sypbons or sluices. It 
is probable that the conditions of the problem were s0 strict as 
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to make it necessary that there should be almost identity between 
the plans of two competent engineers, but the fact is that the two 
schemes were very like one another. It did, therefore, seem diffi- 
cult to some impartial — to see upon what grounds the 
Corporation of Liverpool and the Dock Board could, in view of 
the pledges given in the Session of 1884, and in view of the plan 
of the engineer of the Dock Board which has been referred to, 
oppose the Bill. But, rightly or wrongly, they did oppose the 
scheme with a strenuousness which has marked their best efforts 
upon former occasion. We are far from saying that they were 
not justified in their opposition. ‘hey said that the Canal was 
not in fact brought down to the deep-water at Bromboro’ as it ought 
to have been, but that as it stopped at Eastham, Mr. Leader 
Williams has to bring the deep-water to the Canal, and that to 
do so he would have to dredge and maintain a channel for a 
distance of a mile and a half or two miles. So far the facts seem 
to have been admitted. The difference of opinion arose as to the 
probable effect of this channel. The opponents, the Mersey Dock 
Board, said that the effect would be to cause the water to flow 
with greater velocity upon the Cheshire side of the estuary, and 
that the ultimate result would be that the tides would flow upon 
that side of the estuary, and would in cousequence of the pro- 
moters’ works remain fixed on that side of the Mersey, and that 
consequently all the evils which had been anticipated from the 
fixed channel of 1484 would result from these works of 1885. 
They pointed out that not only would the dredging of a channel 
have that effect, but that the flattening of the curves of the con- 
cave side of the estuary by the walls and embankments of the 
Ship Canal, which would have the effect of obliterating some of 
the bays which at present exist, would tend to bring about the 
same result. As against these theories the promoters urged that 
while the effect of the dredging would doubtless be to increase 
the velocity of the tides at that particular place, that that velocity 
would be stopped and deflected in the future as it had been in the 
past by the projecting Poolhall rocks and Stanlow Point, which 
their scheme left untouched. They also said that it was not the 
flood-tides which determined the channels of the estuary, but that 
these were cut out and changed by the ebb-tides, assisted by the 
waters of the land-floods. All these points seem to have been 
brought out with admirable clearness before the Committee of the 
House of Lords. There was another important point which was 
taken by the London and North-Western Railway Company as 
the owners of the. Docks at Garston, and that was that the dredg- 
ing operations at Eastham would in effect extend the “Sloyn 
deeps.” They then referred to various charts which they asserted 
showed that whenever the Garston deeps were good the Sloyn 
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deeps were shoaled, and that, on the other hand, whenever there 
was an extension or improvement of the Sloyn deeps, the deep- 
water went further away from the Garston Dock entrances. They 
inferred, therefore, that this improvement of the Sloyn deeps in 
connection with the Ship Canal would have the effect of perma- 
nently deteriorating the deep-water approaches to their Garston 
Docks. Upon these very important points we do not propose to 
say anything in this place, because they must shortly be considered 
by a Committee of the House of Commons. But there are certain 
features of the case for the Bill which are not really contested, and 
upon these matters we may without impropriety say something. 

At one time it seemed that the most serious opposition to the 
Bill would be offered by those persons who were interested in 
the docks or navigations which communicate with the Mersey 
on its southern side. The trustees of the Weaver navigation, the 
owners of Runcorn Docks, and the owners of the Docks at Elles- 
mere Port, appeared in opposition on the ground that while at 
the present time they had free access to the estuary, the pro- 
moters proposed to place their Canal between them and the 
Mersey. It is true the promoters did provide locks for the con- 
venient access of vessels to these navigations, and that the 
existence of the Canal, which could never have less than 12 feet 
of water in it, was likely to be in many ways a considerable 
convenience to the vessels and barges using these ports and that 
navigation. It is not surprising therefore to find that terms 
were very soon arranged between the trustees of the Weaver, and 
that ultimately an understanding was come to as to the Runcorn 
Docks. The Shropshire Union Canal Company, who are the 
owners of the Docks at Ellesmere, continued to oppose, but that 
fact is to be accounted for more by the circumstance that that 
company is really the London and North-Western Railway Com- 
pany under another name, than by any particular inconvenience 
which was anticipated there. 

One or two points in connection with the commercial case are 
worthy of notice. The anticipation of the promoters is that the 
construction of the Canal will enable the producers and consumers 
of the Manchester district to save one-half of the transit charges 
which are at present made. They expect that the cotton trade 
alone will save about £508,000 per annum if the Canal is con- 
structed. Of course it is not difficult to discount the hopes 
of promoters, but for the proposition that the saving to be 
effected would be very substantial a convincing case was made. 
It is true that Liverpool cotton brokers think that the trade 
cannot be done without them, a natural but erroneous idea, and 
some persons gave evidence that even if the Canal were con- 
structed it would be impossible to transfer the cotton market 
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from Liverpool to Manchester. In support of that view—which 
does not seem to have any @ prior? probability—they instanced 
the fact that although Fleetwood is a cheap port, and although, 
notwithstanding its much greater distance from Manchester, the 
railway rates between the two places are not higher than those 
between Liverpool and Manchester—that practically very little 
trade is done through that port. But their argument seems 
founded upon a very shallow fallacy. What the promoters of 
this Bill say is, that the cotton wants to get to Manchester and 
the district round about it. The persons who buy the cotton— 
the spinners, all sell their yarn in Manchester. They are in 
Manchester every day, or several days in the week, for that pur- 
pose, and that if they could get the cotton to Manchester they 
-would purchase it there. They have no occasion to go to 
Liverpool, and still less, if one may say so, to go to Fleetwood, 
and hence if they have to purchase cotton there they must have 
recourse to a broker. That Fleetwood is not a cotton port is 
no reason for arguing that there could not be a cotton market 
at Manchester. Already a great deal of cotton is sent direct 
to Manchester and the district, and some of it is sold to the 
spinners by merchants in Manchester. So much is that the case, 
that the cotton porters of Liverpool, who get their livelihood 
by handling the cotton there, are at present complaining of 
starvation, and have applied to the Corporation of Liverpool to 
find them employment (Standard, May 23, 1885). Our 
own view is, that although no doubt all the persons who are 
interested in the present inconvenient system will resist as best 
they can the transferrence of the cotton market from one town 
to another, that the market will find its way to the place where 
it is most convenient for the persons who buy and sell. And that 
the construction of a Ship Canal to Manchester would tend to 
make Manchester the cotton market of England, and would tend 
to make an end of cotton brokers as a class, seems very obvious. 

There is another trade which it is said will find its way on to 
the Canal, and that is the important coasting trade. At present 
Manchester and the immense consuming district which surrounds 
it draw many supplies from other parts of the United Kingdom. 
Many of these come to Liverpool or Holyhead or Runcorn, or 
other ports coastwise. Thus iron ore comes in considerable 
quantities from Scotland; provisions and cattle in large 
quantities from Ireland; vegetables in large quantities from 
the Channel Islands and Penzance. That the Canal would lend 
itself to this traffic, and be as it were a great feeding-bottle for 
Manchester, seems certain. But besides the coasting trade in 
matters which are consumed in the district, there is a considerable 
trade possible from our coasts to Manchester for transhipment 
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and export to foreign countries. It might seem that ships would 
scarcely go the whole way up the Canal, some thirty-four miles, to 
have their cargoes carried back again by outward-going vessels. 
But there is no improbability in this. There is a much larger 
coasting trade done at London, notwithstanding its distance 
from the sea, than at Liverpool. In connection with these 
anticipations of the promoters, an important point was raised 
as to the construction of docks at the present time. It 
was said the construction of a dock at Manchester is a 
mistake, the tendency is to construct deep-water docks as near 
the sea as possible. This tendency was illustrated by the 
existence of Grimsby at the mouth of the Humber; by the 
construction of the Portishead and Avonmouth Docks at the 
mouth of the river Avon; by the fact that the London Docks 
themselves are going seaward. A few years ago there was a 
Thames Deep-water Dock authorized on Dagenham marshes, 
and a year or two afterwards the East and West India Dock 
Company got a Bill for the construction of their dock at Tilbury, 
which is in course of construction. But curiously, there are many 
facts on the other side. For instance, there is a great dock 
being constructed at Hull, although Grimsby is nearer the sea. 
The Bristol Corporation has recently spent large sums in 
improving the navigation of the river. Garston, that successful 
little port, is higher up the estuary than Liverpool, and although 
Glasgow has a seaward rival in Greenock, the Clyde navigation 
trustees are at present constructing a very large dock at Glasgow, 
which was only authorized in 1883. More than one line of 
steamers too, it is said, have ceased to make their home station 
at Southampton and have come to London. There is not, we 
fear, very much to be made out of the instances either way. 

One important feature of the scheme is the facilities it will 
afford for the export of Lancashire and South Yorkshire coal. 
It is known that the greatest attractions a port can offer to 
ships to come to it is the probability of rapid despatch and of a 
back cargo. In this respect Glasgow has the “pull over” 
Greenock, although to reach Glasgow vessels have to go up what 
is practically a canalized river, and pay somewhat higher dues. 
Now coal is a very available commodity for back cargoes. Some 
years ago, the Hull and Barnsley Railway and Dock were 
authorized, mainly on evidence that a direct line to the South 
Yorkshire coal-fields would with facilities for despatch bring a 
trade to the new dock, by reason of the fact that it would be 
possible to offer a back-cargo of Barnsley hard steam coal. The 
Ship Canal Company have made special provisions for a coal 
trade at a place called Partington, which is nearer to the centre 
of the Wigan or South Lancashire coal-field than any other port. 
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At present Garston does a very large trade in coal, and is, as we 
know, so crowded that the owning company has for some time 
contemplated the necessity of increasing the dock accommoda- 
tion; and we cannot conceive any reason why Lancashire coal 
should not be exported in large quantities by means of the Ship 
Canal. But Lancashire coal, although in many ways an excellent 
coal, is not, as compared with certain other descriptions, so 
excellent for steam purposes. The large quantities of coal 
which go to Birkenhead and Liverpool from North and South 
Wales for “bunkering” purposes is of itself evidence of that 
fact. But the Barnsley hard steam coal is of a very excellent 
quality, second, if second to any, only to the best South Wales 
coal. But although the Midland coal-field contains this excellent 
coal in almost inexhaustible quantity, a coal which is admirably 
suited for export, that coal-field can scarcely be said to be in 
the export trade. The percentage of the out-put exported from 
the Northumberland field, is about 87 per cent. From the 
South Wales coal-field it is over 60 per cent., and from the 
Midland coal-field, which comprises not only South and West 
Yorkshire, but rans south into Nottinghamshire and Derby- 
shire, it is less than 5 per cent. That these facts are to be 
accounted for by the facilities which coals from Northumberland 
and South Wales have of getting to the sea-board, is obvious ; and 
the bringing of a port thirty miles nearer to South Yorkshire 
must, we should say, develop the export trade from that field. 
It is from various considerations like these that the promoters 
have come to the conclusion that their Canal will pay. Calcu- 
lations were laid before the Committee of the House of Lords, 
to show that the probable traffic on the Canal at the end of ten 
years from the present time, would probably be 9,649,316 tons, 
and that the revenue which would be derived from the tolls and 
dues upon that traffic would amount to £1,492,282. As against 
this calculation, however, the opponents through Mr. Finlay put 
in a table showing that the traffic carried from Liverpool, Garston, 
and the other Mersey ports, to all the stations within a radius of 
about twelve miles of Manchester, only amounted to 2,492,000 
tons in the year. But his calculation was open to the objection 
that he had not included traffic coming to that district from 
Holyhead or Barrow or Glasgow or Hull, and many other 
places; and that his figures included not the traffic passing 
through the district, but merely the local traffic to the stations 
of destination. The trade in and out of Liverpool (port) is 
something like 15,000,000 tons, which is distributed all over the 
United Kingdom, and collected from innumerable places. To 
calculate what was sent to stations within twelve miles of Liver- 
pool, would give no impression whatever of the trade done 
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through Liverpool as a port, and consequently the appositeness. 
of this table was denied by the promoters of the scheme. 

There were, of course, a great many minor matters in dispute. 
It was said, for instance, that in calculating that the canal and 
dock could be maintained for 15 per cent. of the gross receipts, 
the promoters were over-sanguine, although they had founded 
their figure upon the much smaller cost of maintenance shown 
to be necessary in the case of the Suez Canal Further, it was 
said that there would be a difficulty in navigating the Canal, 
that the cost of converting “pole masts” into “ fidded masts,” 
so as to enable vessels to pass under the bridges, would be 
considerable ; that an extra freight would be charged by ship- 
owners for going up the Canal to Manchester, and that under- 
writers would demand a higher premium of insurance. These 
and other points were stoutly contested, evidence of a conflicting 
character was given upon each of them. But none of them 
could have any material bearing upon the decision of the case. 
In any controversy a good many side-issues are started, just as 
in a river there are whirls and eddies. But these, for our 
purpose here, may without danger be disregarded. 

There is one other aspect of this matter to which it will be 
worth while to allude. We have already pointed out that 
railways have been afraid of their rivals in the carrying trade— 
canals. We have seen that Parliament long clung to the belief 
that the active competition between these two means of carriage 
would result in public benefit. We have pointed out by what 
means the Legislature endeavoured to encourage and strengthen 
that competition. But long before any effective steps were taken 
by Parliament in that direction, railway companies had already 
got possession of important inland water-ways, or of what was 
as important to them, links in the inland canal system. The 
Report of the Joint Select Committee on Railway Amalgamation, 
which was appointed in 1872, spoke thus of this matter :—*“It 
would seem that railway companies have, in the case of canals, 
more than the usual motives for suppressing their rivals, and if 
they can obtain control of a canal, for putting an end to its 
traffic. On railways they are carriers as well as owners of the 
road, and earn profit in both capacities. On canals they carry, 
if at all, only in competition with other barge-owners. Further, 
the railway companies seldom, if ever, have the whole of a great 
through-route by canal, and consequently it is their interest in 
such cases to send the traftic by railway, where they have the 
whole route in their own hands, rather than by canal, where 
they have only a part.” The fact is that Parliament stirred in 
this matter of canal competition too late, and has not been 
thoroughly whole-hearted in the matter even since it formulated 
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a policy. The fact is that important canals are still passing 
into the hands of railway companies. Only a few years ago 
the Midland Railway Company sought to obtain possession of 
the Thames and Severn Canal, and failing in that, if we remember 
aright, sought by their Omnibus Bill to take certain of the 
wharves, towing-path, or other necessary works of the canal, for 
the purpose of constructing a new station at Stroud. This 
roposal was however, upon opposition, rejected. But even when 

arliamentary sanction is withheld, railway companies find a 
means of having their own way. An attempt was at one time 
made to transfer the Bridgewater Canal, a very important water 
communication in South Lancashire, to certain railway 
companies, and when Parliament refused to allow the transfer— 
the canal, that refusal notwithstanding, was bought up by 
certain gentlemen, who happened to be directors of the very 
railway companies which had desired to become its possessors. 
Of course these gentlemen worked the canal as if it had been 
the property of the railway companies. The rates charged 
upon it were agreed or “conference” rates—that is, rates which 
were arranged in conference with its rivals, the railway 
companies. Instead of competing in the interest of the public, it 
ceased to compete. Now during these recent proceedings on 
the Ship Canal Bill in the House of Lords, the owners of the 
Bridgewater agreed to sell their undertaking to the Ship Canal 
Company for the sum of £1,700,000. This transfer is of itself 
a very important matter in the interests of the public. The 
Bridgewater Canal carries a very large amount of traffic and 
makes a net profit of something like £60,000 a year. Whether it 
is worth what has been paid for it we do not kuow, and indeed 
we are not concerned whether it is or not. But we are concerned 
that the important water-way should be used not merely as a 
furtherance of the railway policy of monopoly, but that it should 
be used in the interest of the industries of this country in 
keeping railway policy in check, and in tempering the wind of 
railway monopoly to the shorn lamb, the trader. ‘The freeing 
of this canal from railway influence is of itself a very important 
matter to the trade of that part of the country. But beyond 
that this new enterprise will have, we believe, a far-reaching and 
material effect upon all the other canals with which, through 
the Rochdale Canal at Manchester, it will communicate. The 
introduction of such a canal into the midst of the punier 
water-ways of South Lancashire and Yorkshire will strengthen 
the whole family. There is not much chance of the Ship Canal 
passing into the hands of railway companies—indeed, we believe 
that it will ultimately pass from the hands of the company into 
those of a public trust. The interest of the owners of the Ship 
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Canal, whoever they may be, will be to foster and encourage the 
traffic upon all the canals with which it communicates. These, 
in connection with the Ship Canal will, we believe, become very 
important trade highways for the whole of that part of England. 
It is in consequence of these possibilities which are, if we may 
use the expression, “on the cards,” that we regard this Bill as 
one of the most important which has been introduced into 
Parliament for a great many years. Not only may the 
immediate anticipations of the promoters as to the savings which 
will be effected be realized; but still greater purposes, which 
are to some extent hidden from the eyes of the present furtherers 
of the scheme, will, we believe, be effected by this new depar- 
ture in legislation. It is because of the permanent interests 
which are involved, directly and indirectly, in this great enterprise 
that we have thought it worth while to discuss some of the 
matters in connection with the Manchester Ship Canal Bill of 
1885 in this place. 


MAY renee 


Art. IV.—Girton Coiirce in 1885. 


| wee social or educational reforms have begun so quietly and 

imperceptibly that it is difficult, when the reform is fully 
accomplished, to trace its exact origin. When the time is ripe, 
the need begins to be felt in many minds, until at last the feeling 
is translated into action, and in some obscure corner, it may be, a 
step is taken, which becomes the germ of a wide-spread move- 
ment. This has been the case in the great reform which has 
taken place in female education. The visible result already 
attained is to be found in the establishment of women’s colleges 
at both our universities: the eldest of these forms the subject of 
our paper. 

The idea that women who had already left school should have 
the opportunity of systematically pursuing studies in the higher 
branches of learning was a new departure from the received 
theories of female education; that they should do so in colleges 
at the universities was a thing unheard of. It used to be assumed 
that the training received by girls between the ages of nine and 
nineteen was sufficient to fit them to meet all the responsibilities 
of life. But when it was found that through a variety of social 
changes in England many women were obliged by their labour to 
support themselves and others, it gradually came to be recognised 
by the most clear-sighted of those who were working for the refor- 
mation of the education of girls that a correspondingly higher 
education must also be given to women, and finally it became 
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plain that nothing short of a “ university” course would give their 
work the necessary marketable value. Classes of various kinds 
had been opened for women, but although the results of these 
were successful as far as they went, they only served to accentuate 
the conviction that the real want was a systematic, continuous, 
course of study extending over a definite period of time. 

This view of things naturally produced great opposition, but in 
spite of difficulties it was determined to make the attempt and to 
carry out the experiment on a small scale. From our present 
standpoint it is curious to look back on this germ, the growth of 
which began at Hitchin, and to consider the problems which beset 
the thorny path of the early pioneers of university education for 
women. First and foremost the question arose whether women 
were sufficiently aware of the opportunity about to be offered to 
them, to make them care to avail themselves of it; and then, if 
they did so care, would they have courage to face the comments of 
the world on such a novel enterprise? And, again, the practical 
questions arose, where should the college be situated? would it 
be possible to procure the services of competent professors? These 
and other doubtfal points were real obstacles in the path. 

After much consideration a house was hired at Hitchin—a con- 
venient situation, lying, as it does, half way between London and 
Cambridge, and as near the latter as was in those days thought 
compatible with the reverence with which the mother-university 
should be approached. Here, therefore, in 1869, six courageous 
students ventured to open the campaign, and much praise is due 
to them for the earnestness with which they took up their work, 
and the perseverance with which they contended against the many 
difficulties before them. During this. time, the Cambridge 
lecturers who gave instruction at Hitchin showed themselves 
staunch friends to the new cause: the valuable time occupied in 
railway journeys was considerable, and great patience must have 
been needed to teach pupils who, though eager to learn, had 
had no advantages of preliminary training. 

While at Hitchin several students satisfied the Cambridge exa- 
miners in the tripos examinations. One took a second class in 
mathematics, and two were declared to have taken honours in 
classics, but the examiners objected at that time to giving infor- 
mation, except privately, as to the class obtained in this tripos. 

_ The inevitable discomforts suffered by the students while study- 
ing in a house not specially adapted for the purpose, and the pro- 
bable increase in numbers which would involve addition to the 
hired house, necessitated building a college to afford sufficient 
accommodation ; a site was accordingly chosen on the only avail- 
able freehold land—some rising ground near Girton, a village about 
two miles from Cambridge, on the Huntingdon Road. The 
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plans chosen were those submitted by Mr. Waterhouse, for 
a red-brick quadrangular building. It consisted first of one 
wing only, with rooms for about twenty students, care being taken 
to secure ground enough to allow of enlarging the building, and 
also to afford ample space for garden and recreation grounds. 
The money for the proposed scheme was raised either by 
loans, or by gifts from friends, and in October, 1873, the new 
college was advanced enough for the students to take up their 
residence at Girton. 

The accommodation thus provided was, however, in a few 
more years found insufficient, an increasing number of women 
being, by this time, anxious to gain the advantages of a univer- 
sity education. The building was therefore enlarged in 1878, 
and then formed two sides of a large quadrangle, with Gothic 
windows and picturesque gables, accommodating about fifty-five 
students. The applications for admission again becoming more 
numerous, the building was once more enlarged, and another 
wing was thrown out to the east, the whole forming a sort of 
T shape ; the original picturesque plan was departed from in 
order to secure more healthy conditions of light and air than 
would have been possible had the orthodox collegiate design 
been carried out. Additions have also lately been made to the 
dining-hall and servants’ offices, and a handsome library built : 
this enlargement east and west of the main building prevents 
the general effect being spoiled by a too uniform regularity. 
The accommodation is now sufficient for eighty students. A 
picturesque little lodge was built at the entrance to the grounds 
in 1882 by the kind liberality of the Dowager Lady Stanley of 
Alderley. 

The fee paid by each student is £35 per term; it is very 
creditable to the financial administration of the college that out 
of this sum, which includes tuition, board, and the expenses of 
carriages to and from all lectures attended in Cambridge, a large 
sum has already been available to meet the building expenses, 
though we hope that friends of the movement will be forthcom- 
ing to obviate the necessity of too great a demand on these 
annual profits. Several of the City companies have been liberal 
in founding scholarships ; three valuable scholarships are regu- 
larly given by the Clothworkers’ Company ; recently, similar 
benefactions have been presented by the Skinners’ and Drapers’ 
Companies ; the Goldsmiths’ Company has also for some time 
past kindly given help. Gifts of this nature have a special 
value since so many of those to whom a university training is 
almost a necessity for the competent performance of the duties 
of their profession are unable to secure the requisite funds 
without the aid of # scholarship. 
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The course of study pursued by a university man, whether 
reading for honours or for the ordinary degree, needs no descrip- 
tion here; so far as study is concerned the women students 
follow exactly the same curriculum, and take the same examina- 
tion papers as the men, the principal difference throughout their 
career, being in the rewards ultimately obtained for ability shown 
and work done. Up to 1882 the only substitute for a degree 
obtainable by a Girton student was a certificate presented by 
the college committee, as the college remained unrecognized by 
the university. The Girton examination papers: were looked 
over and marked merely through courtesy and friendliness on 
the part of the examiners; and there was not at this time 
certain provision for adequate teaching as the valuable help 
ag by the lecturers was not part of their university work. 

ut at a meeting of the Senate in 1882 the question of incor- 
porating women’s colleges came up for consideration, and an 
interesting contest took place, which will long be memorable in 
the annals of the university. Since this time the university has 
undertaken to provide teaching and examiners, and has conferred 

a certificate on all those who satisfy the examiners in the 
honour examinations. This latter favour does not yet extend 
to those who take the ordinary degree, and only a college 
certificate can be obtained by them, although the examinations 
passed during this course are those the university prescribes 
for men students—viz., the “ previous” or “little-go,” “ general” 
and “special.” ‘Though much be done, there yet remains a 
‘grace’ to be conferred.” 

When we consider how often opponents of the movement 
urge the danger of too great mental strain for women, the 
present arrangements, which make it necessary for women 
students to take the most difficult work in order to obtain the 
official recognition of the university, seem somewhat inconsistent. 
It has been argued that only women of rare intellectual endow- 
ment and earnestness of purpose should undertake a university 
career, and that if such privilege be allowed to women at all, it 
should be granted to the few, and in exceptional cases, but the 
claims of justice can never be satisfied by any such restriction, 
since both men and women with ordinary abilities may have to 
earn their own livlihood, and unfortunately the absence of 
provision does not ensure special intellectual capacities in either 
sex, 

_ The terms kept at Girton are those prescribed by the univer- 
sity ; residence being also allowed under due supervision in the 
long vacation. But all the social and domestic arrangements, as 
may naturally be supposed, differ considerably from those of the 
men’s colleges. The rules are wisely chosen, and are not more 
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strict than is necessary for the organization of so large a com- 
munity, considerable scope being allowed for individual action. 
Perhaps the most necessary rules are those relating to hours. 
Each student is required to initial the marking roll before 9 A.M., 
between 12 and 3 P.M., and again between 6 and 7 P.M., unless 
special leave of absence is given. Students are alse obliged 
to be in the college by 11 P.M. even when permission to 
spend the evening in Cambridge has been given by the mistress. 
No masculine visitors except parents and guardians are 
allowed in the students’ rooms ; there is a public reception-room, 
however, where friends may be received subject to the mistress’ 
approval. Students are not allowed to go into college rooms in 
Cambridge without some chaperone, and no lecture can be 
missed without leave from the mistress. 

Each student has practically two rooms, the sitting-room and 
bedroom being divided by folding doors; on the upper corridor, 
however, the rooms are single, but they are large enough to be 
divided by a heavy curtain. Girton College has been called one 
of the most social places in the world, and the household arrange- 
ments give every facility for intercourse among the students 
without unduly encroaching on hours of study. After prayers, 
breakfast is served in hall, and is on the table till 9 aM.; 
luncheon, also in hall, is served from 12 till 3; tea is taken 
round to the various rooms during the afternoon, so that the 
hours from 4 to 6, generally devoted to work, may not be 
interrupted; for dinner all the students assemble together, 
and the hall presents a lively appearance—upwards of seventy 
sit at the long tables, and conversation flows merrily. The 
mistress and resident lady lecturers sit at a smaller table 
in the picturesque bow-window. Perhaps the most social 
gatherings of all are the little teas; trays are taken round 
to the rooms in the evening, and at about 9 P.M., when work 
is over, it is the custom to invite friends; very pleasant are 
these little gatherings where the mistress and lecturers are 
sometimes present, entering heartily into the discussions, either 
grave or gay, according to the spirit of the hour. Lights are 
put out in the corridors at 10 P.m., but there is no restriction as 
to the hour to which students may remain in each others’ rooms, 
or sit up reading; their own good sense seems to afford a 
sufficient guarantee in these matters. 

Work, as a rule, begins about 9 A.M, and is continued till 
12 or 1 o'clock; after luncheon, walks and tennis are the 
favourite amusements. Students choose their own hours of work, 
the average amount being six or seven hours a day, according 
to the course of study; mathematical students usually working 
shorter hours than classical. Lectures are carefully arranged 
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with reference to the individual needs of the different students, 
care being taken to avoid undue pressure. The number of 
lectures taken by a student varies with her particular course of 
work, Very many lectures in Cambridge, formerly attended by 
men only, are now open to women, which is a great advantage ; 
and where there are no lectures suitable, or where they are 
restricted to men, extra lectures can always be arranged in 
college. Students, asa rule, work in groups, attracted by mutual 
sympathy or talent, and much praise is due to the kindly help 
they give to each other, more especially to the new students 
during their first terms, when the work and arrangements are 
comparatively unknown. The kind and untiring patience of the 
lecturers must not pass unnoticed ; no trouble is ever spared in 
helping a student both by explanations of difficult work and by 
extra papers. 

Societies of all descriptions flourish in the college: notable 
among these are the choral, debating, and Browning societies ; 
there are also various clubs for lawn-tennis, racquets, gymnasium, 
&c. We must not omit to mention the fire brigade, started 
some years ago to meet the obvious difficulty and delay in 
obtaining assistance from Cambridge in time of need, and also as 
a means of cultivating prompt action in cases of emergency ; the 
practices are well attended and actively kept up. But in spite 
of the many social attractions, any reference to the class lists 
give ample evidence that work is not neglected; the much 
coveted first in honours is now no uncommon achievement, and a 
high place among wranglers is not unknown. 

So far as we have traced the history of this modern social 
experiment it is clear that the predictions of inevitable and hope- 
less failure which greeted its first announcement have been for ever 
silenced ; the trial has been made, and victory remains with the 
experimenters; public opinion is beginning to look more leniently 
on the winning side, and opponents are shifting their ground. 

Let it be allowed, however, that the average woman can do 
the average amount of intellectual work required by our univer- 
sities ; that exceptional women can be found who can take the 
highest honours ; let it be admitted that the facilities for study 
given to women and all the detailed arrangements of their college 
life are admirable, the question still remains, how are we better 
than our forefathers? And, if better, do we not pay too dearly 
for the new way? Is there not an eternal order in Nature which 
gives one set of duties to the woman, and another to the man ; 
an order which we can but at our peril alter or subvert? 
Such questions as these belong to these later days. Let us see 
how far such difficulties can be removed. 

To those who regret the good old times in which our grand- 
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mothers lived retiring, unobtrusive lives, giving way in all matters 
intellectual to the opinion of men, who dogmatized with unfailing 
vigour on every insignificant detail,—to those it is only necessary 
to point out, that to ask of one age, is it better or worse than 
another, is merely to state an insoluble problem which can never 
be fully discussed. Of generations, like individuals, it may 
mercifully be said, “ Judge not, that ye be not judged ;” each has 
a strength and weakness of its own, while each presents multitu- 
dinous points of difference from the other ; change is the chief 
factor with which we have to deal; things are not as they were: 
how shall we best adapt ourselves to the new order, how shall we 
best satisfy the needs of our time ? 

In comparing the present with the past we cannot fail to no- 
tice in intellectual spheres a wider diffusion of superficial know- 
ledge in proportion to what is really known than in former years. 
Books and pamphlets have been multiplied; questions of deep im- 
portance, which were once only touched upon in the study, are 
now discussed in the drawing-room ; as a consequence, ease and 
readiness in handling known subjects is soon acquired at the 
expense of accuracy and reverence for the unknown, and this is 
more especially the case where systematic mental training is absent 
because the difficulties in the search after truth are not fully rea- 


lized, and where there is little depth of thought a passing interest 
is more easily aroused. Surely in these days, then, there is room 
for a sounder mental training for women? Is it fair to expose 
them to dangers unknown in former years, and yet withhold the 
natural antidote? Besides the new conditions with which women 
have to deal, they are confronted in the present generation with 
new duties. Let us beware, in —— to the womanly sphere 


as eternally distinct from that of men, that we do not assume 
such a sphere to be already bounded by final limits or incapable 
of growth or expansion. The needs of our time have altered—so 
have its duties—there is more work to be done, and women must 
take their share of the burden. Every year we find an increasing 
number of women who are compelled to provide for their own 
maintenance, and a higher principle than that once received leads 
them to give conscientious work for payment taken, and such 
supply is met by demand. Work amongst the poor in our own 
large cities is now possible, and carried out, in ways unknown in 
former years: but to do good and womanly work amid our com- 
plicated mordern civilization requires some business capacities 
and a disciplined judgment, without which the kind heart would 
inevitably lead astray. 

But perhaps the best evidence we can have of the advantages 
of a thorough education for women in modern times is presented 
by the various careers after leaving Girton of the women—nearly 
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two hundred—who have been in residence since the opening of 
the college. The majority have been occupied in teaching, and 
certainly more honest work, wider views, deeper insight into 
character,and more tolerant judgment,seem to have been produced 
by their previous training. At least six high schools have been en- 
trusted to old Girton students, and most of those teaching are to 
be found in responsible positions. If the system of free competi- 
tion awards merit to the deserving, then it is clearly proved that 
for the work of teaching at least, the Girton training has been 
tried and not found wanting. Others of those women are doing 
literary work, some are following the medical profession, some are 
helping “time to take its stand” by labouring in philanthropic 
and social reform, some even dare after this great “ emancipation ” 
to live at home and brighten the life there with the fresh interests 
and varied thoughts acquired at college—othershave become wives 
and mothers. Thus we see that in many vocations success has 
been attained. 

Advantages may be offered in vain, it is true, and opportu- 
nities lost; the highest intellectual training does not necessarily 
ensure wisdom or moral strength, so much needed in the conflict 
of life ; but, nevertheless, we may rejoice that the chance is given 
to those who can avail themselves of it, and that women are 
no longer handicapped in the great race before them. Reforms 
must be worked slowly, and it is well that social experi- 
ments should be jealously watched and criticized; we are 
dealing with human factors, and any failure would produce fatal 
disaster. But it is the gift of the reformer to see beyond his 
time, and to estimate the needs of the future while they yet lie 
dormant and unfelt, and so every revolution of the wheel of 
human progress throws a new light which dawns with a great 
surprise on the sleeping world. Time and practical experience 
alone can prove the genius of the discoverer, and looking back 
over the history of this educational movement in England, it 
seems impossible any longer to doubt the foresight of the 

romoters or to question the ultimate verdict of the world at 
arge, 
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ROFESSOR SEELBY, in his admirable course of lectures 
delivered at Cambridge on the “ Expansion of England,” 

gives it as a favourite maxim of his, that history, while it 
should be scientific in its method, should pursue a practical 
object ; that is, it should not merely gratify the reader’s curiosity 
about the past, but modify his views of the present and his fore- 
cast of the future. Appreciating the wisdom of this dictum, we 
purpose, first, to take a brief survey of the progress in the past, 
and the position in the present, of the chief British colonies ; and 
then, by comparing the colonies with the mother-country, and 
the British Empire with the Great European Powers, to subinit 
to our readers a broader view and a juster perception of the 
majestic proportions of the heritage of the English people than 
is commonly possessed by the inhabitants of the British Isles. 
The amazing rapidity of expansion of the Empire and its already 
rodigious power cause the question of its future to be one of 
infinite importance and of not inconsiderable anxiety. ‘I'o fore- 
cast its future we should know something of its past and be well 
acquainted with its present; whereas we seem, as Professor 
Seeley observes, to have conquered and peopled half the world 
in a fit of absence of mind! So little, in fact, have we allowed 
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the existence of our growing Empire to affect our imagination, 
that we have even now not ceased to think of ourselves as simply 
“a race inhabiting an island off the northern coast of the continent 
of Europe.” Our turn of speech constantly betrays that we do 
not yet regard our colonies as part of ourselves, for we speak of 
the English population as dwelling in the British Isles, and few 
ever reckon in the millions of Canada and Australasia, and fewer 
still add theyhundreds of thousands of those—as good English- 
men as ourselves—who carry on the battle of life in the nume- 
rous lesser colonies and possessions boasting the rule of the Queen 
in every land and sea. Just as in the eighteenth century the 
history of England was developed mainly in America and Asia, 
so in the latter part of the nineteenth century the momentous 
progress of our colonies warns us to beware of concentrating too 
closely our attention upon Great Britain, lest by excluding from 
our view the growth of Colonial England we dwarf in our imagi- 
nations the true greatness of the Empire. As an instance of the 
lack of a due conception of the spread of the British race, how 
many —_ upon being asked to enumerate the twenty most 
populous British cities, would think of including Melbourne, 
Sydney, and Montreal? Yet, leaving London with its four 
millions out of the list, the following are the fifteen chief cities 
and towns in order of population :*— 
. Glasgow . . 674,095 | 6. Melbourne. 805,000 | 11. Bristol . . 215,457 
. Liverpool. . 573,202 | 7. Sheffield . 800,563 | 12. Belfast . . 210,000 
- Birmingham, 421,258 | 8, Sydney , . 250,000 | 18. Bradford . 209,564 
. Manchester . 338,296 9. Dublin . . 249,602 | 14. Nottingham 205,298 
Leeds. . . 327,324 | 10. Edinburgh . 286,002 | 15. Montreal . 200,000 
And in the next fifteen would be found Adelaide and Toronto, 
each with over 100,000 inhabitants; and, probably before the 
close of the century, such thriving and gilt increasing towns 
as Hamilton in Ontario, and Dunedin in New Zealand—not to 
mention Quebec, Halifax (Nova Scotia), Cape Town, and 
Brisbane—will take their places amongst the most populous 
communities of the Empire. At the present date there are in 
England alone eighteen cities and towns of over 100,000 inhabi- 
tants, and several more with populations closely verging on that 
number, Assuredly no great nation was ever so cramped for 
want of room as are the English people at home at the close of 
this nineteenth century. Dwelling upon this fact, Professor 
Seeley says :— 
Populations so dense as that of modern England are a phenomenon 
quite new at least in Europe. We continually speak of our country 





* “The Statesman’s Year-Book, 1885,” gives the figures for the United 
Kingdom; those for England are for the middle of 1884, those for Scotland 
and Ireland are the Census figures of 1881; those for the three colonial cities 
are estimated for the beginning of 1885. 


(Vol. CXXIV, No. CCXLVII.]—New Serres, Vol. LXVIIT. No.1. F 
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as crowded, and, since the rate of increase of population is tolerably 
constant, we sometimes ask with alarm what will be its condition half 
a century hence. “The territory,” we say, “is a fixed quantity; we 
have but 120,000 square miles; it is crowded already, and yet the 
population doubles in some seventy years. What will become of us?” 
Now here is a curious example of our habit of leaving our colonial 
possessions out of account. What! our country is small; a poor 
120,000 square miles? I find the fact to be very different. I find 
that the territory governed by the Queen is of almost boundless 
extent. Let us deduct from the vast total India, still the territory 
subject to the Queen is much greater than that of the United States, 
though that is uniformly cited as the example of a country not crowded 
and in which there is boundless room for expansion, It may be true 
that the mother-country of this great Empire is crowded, but in order 
to relieve the pressure it is not necessary for us, as if we were Goths 
or Turcomans, to seize upon the territory of our neighbours, it is not 
necessary even to incur great risks or undergo great hardships; it is 
only necessary to take possession of boundless territories in Canada, 
South Africa, and Australia, where already our language is spoken, 
our religion professed, and our lawsestablished. If there is pauperism 
in Wiltshire and Dorsetshire, this is but complementary to unowned 
wealth in Australia; on the one side there are men without property, 
on the other there is property waiting for men.* 


Nevertheless we brood anxiously over the question of relieving 
the congested state of the labour market and its attendant 
pauperism, and when the colonies are suggested as affording 
ample remedy, we are too often met with the half-contemptuous 
query, “ What is the good of colonies?” And here again we 
quote Professor Seeley :— 


What is the good of colonies? That question implies that we 
think of a colony, not as part of the State, but as a possession belong- 
ing to it. For we should think it absurd to raise such a question 
about a recognized part of the body politic. Who ever thought of in- 
quiring whether Cornwall or Kent rendered any sufficient return for 
the money which we lay out upon them, whether those counties were 
worth keeping? The tie that holds together the parts of a nation-state 
is of another kind; it is not composed of considerations of profit and 
loss, but is analogous to the family bond. The same tie would hold 
a nation to its colonies, if colonies were regarded as simply an exten- 
sion of the nation. If Greater Britain in the full sense of the 
phrase really existed, Canada and Australia would be to us as Kent 
and Cornwall. But if once we cease to regard a colony in this 
way, if we consider that the emigrants who have gone forth from 
us have ceased to belong to our community, then we must form some 
other conception of their relation to us.t 


It has always appeared to us that the reason why so little heed 





* «Expansion of England,’’ p. 59, t Ibid. p. 63. 
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has been given by the bulk of the home population to the affairs 
of the outlying portion of the Empire, is to be found, not in in- 
difference to such affairs, but in a very general ignorance of the 
most elementary and superficial knowledge of the circumstances 
of the colonies. ‘The following Table shows at a glance the date 
and manner of our acquiring possession, the area in square miles, 
the population in 1881, and the revenue and public debt in 
1883 of each of our colonies :— 


Date and Mode of Area in Population 
Acquisition, square miles, in 1881. 


EvurRoPE— £ £ 


Gibraltar . Capture, 1704 . 1%. ISSR... 46,986 
Heligoland . Ditto 1807 . . een 2,001 ... 8,212 


Malta and — 
Gino. Ditto 1800. . ewe 149,782 .,. 205,566 


Occupied condi- 
Cyprus .. tionally under : ee «=185,916 ... 194,051 
Treaty, 1878 


Revenue. Debt. 
1883, 


Colonies. 1883. 


AstAa— 


Ceylon . . Capitulation, 1796 vee 2,768,984 ... 1,162,179 ... 2,124,108 
Hong Kong. Treaty,1843 . . coo =—:160,402 16 268,635 ... ti 
Straits Settle- § Separated from x ; ‘ 

ments . { India, 1867 . owe 423,834. 559,020 56,000 
Labuan . . Cession,1846 . . ‘us 6,298 5,114 pre 


AFRICA—- 

oo io" } Cupitutation, 1806. 240,108 4. 1,249,824 ... 3,299,017 ... 19,671,859 
Natal. . . Settlement, 1838 . 18,750 ... 402,687 ... 620,496 2,554,000 
Mauritius . Capitulation, 1810. 713 «4. «360,847 ... 889,265 . 753,509 
St. Helena . Capture, 1651 . . ST use 5,059 ... 10,266 7,750 
Sierra Leone Settlement, 1787 . 468... 60,546 ... 62,418 58,000 


Settlement, 1631 . P 
Gambia . <Laecaiieaien, shut} 69 .. 14,150... 28,952 ... 


Gold Coast . Settlement, 1661 . 15,000 400,000 ... 105,647 ... 
Lagos. . . Cession, 1861 . . TS se 75,270 50,558 
AMERICA— 
Bermuda. . Settlement,1609 . 19}. 13,948 28,564 5,485 
British ‘ . - * 
Guiaon } Capitulation, 1803. 76,000 252,186 ... 478,216 ... 64,900 
Treaties, 1788 -“ 


1786. 
Falkland). F 
Islands Settlement,1833 . 6,500 ... vas 8,337 pur 


Canadian) Cessionand Settle 
Dominion § ment, 1623t01763 


Honduras 7,562 27,452 CATE i. 


} 3,470,492 ... 4,324,810 ... 7,457,218 ... 42,116,460 
Newfoundland Settlement, 1583 . 40,200 ... 179,509... 261,036 ... $22,713 


West InDIES— 


Antigua . . Ditto 16382 . ... 84,964 44,055 48,626 
Bahamas. . Ditto 1670 . ave 43,521 ... 52,475 ... 55,833 
Barbadoes Ditto 1605 oe «274,000... 160078 ne 
Dominica Cession, 1763 . . os 80911..... 94,179 ... 11,900 
Grenada, . Ditto 1763 . . w= 42,048. 43,833 ... 6,000 
Jamaica , Capitulation, 1655. +. 580,804 ... 557,241... 1,257,916 
— . Settlement, 1632 . 10,087 ... 5,863 4,200 
a. sé Ditto 1628 . ee 11,864 

St. Kitts. . Ditto, 1623, 1650 29,137 } 43,908 2,200 
F 2 
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Debt. 
Date and Mode of Area in Population Revenue. 
Colonies. Acquisition, square miles, in 1881. 1688. 1883. 


WEstT INDIES—continued : £ £ 
St. Lucia. . Capitulation, 1808, 2374 oe 88,551 43,026 ... 26,450 
St. Vincent , Cession, 1768 . . 146... 40,548 ... 384,509 ... site 
Tobago . . Ditto 17638. . ne 4... 16081... 14198. 7 
Trinidad . . Capitulation, 1797. 1,754 ... 188,198 ... 466,344 ... 598,630 
Turk’s Island Settlement, 1629 . 169 » 4,732 ... 10,017 ... eve 
Virgin Islands Ditto 1665 . 57 5,287 1,708 
AUSTRALASIA— 


New South). - ai ‘ oak 
Wales . *} Settlement, 1787 . 310,700 751,468 6,470,841 ... 21,682,459 


Separated from 
Vietoria . { N.S.W., 1851 } 


Queensland . {oNsW, Pa | 668,224... 218,525 .., 2,883,859 ... 14,917,850 
Tasmania . Settlement, 1803 . 26,215... 115,705 .., 62,189 .., 2,885,600 
South Aue l — pitto 1836 . 908,425... 279,865 ... 2,060,140 ... 18,891,900 
New Zealand Ditto. —-1841 . 104,408 584,032 ... 3,871,267 .., 81,885,411 
peg | Ditto 1829 . 975,920 ... 29,708... 816,719 .. 611,000 

i... Cession, 1874 . . 7,403 s,127,095 ... 106,814... 284,025 

From the above Table it is seen that the total area of the 
colonies amounts to over seven million English square miles, or 
fifty-eight times the extent of the United pe Of this 
vast dominion, over three and a half million square miles are in 
America, over a quarter of a million in Africa, and three millions 
in Australasia. 

Tn 1884 the town and district of Berbera on the African coast, 
directly to the south of Aden, was garrisoned by British troops ; 
and a protectorate was established over so much of the island of 
New Guinea as lies to the east of 141° E. long, with an 
approximate area of 60,000 square miles, and including several 
groups of islands off the coast. A part also of the West African 
coast from Lagos to the Cameroons, including the Niger delta 
and the Oil Rivers, was annexed to Great Britain. The district 
of North Borneo, embracing about 26,000 square miles with a 
population of about 150,000, for which a charter was granted to 
the North Borneo Company in 1881, should also be included in 
the territories over which the British flag waves. 

The cost to Great Britain, in naval and military expenditure, 
of her Colonial Empire, is about two millions sterling per annum. 
From the annexed Table it will be seen that more than one-half 
of this amount is paid on account of nine of the possessions, 
— chiefly on account of their importance as military and 
naval stations. The Table * gives the abstract of several Parlia- 
mentary Returns, showing the actual cost to the Imperial 
Exchequer for the financial year 1883-4, and the estimated cost 
for the financial year 1884—5, with the disposition of British 
troops forming the ordinary garrisons :— 


* “The Statesman’s Year-Book, 1885,” p. 294, 


87,884 862,346 ... 5,934,240 .., 28,825,112 
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Colonies, -= 4. _—* = 
Gibraltar. ‘ F . 337,238 ... 826,887 ... 5,106 
ee & ae es 446,807... 432,181 ... 5,366 
Cape Colony and Natal. ‘ - 803,595 ... 298,4685 ... 8,208 
Mauritius wt «o ee... ea 
Bermuda, ; : ; 162,219 ... 159,798 ... 1,553 
St. Helena . ° ° ‘ ~ Saat 0 Bese «2 269 
Cyprus. F ‘ ‘ . « weORT ax ‘THi68R .. 587 
Hong Kong . ; % : - 123,158 ... 182,358 ... 1,843 
West Australia. ‘ ; ° 1,800 ... 1,800 ... mone 
New South Wales ; 2 r 2700. 2,941 ... none 
Jamaica ° ° = R « —S3,070 ... Si080 ... 983 
Bahamas ° $ ‘ ‘ ° SAIS ov 9,655... 100 
Honduras. ° . P - 14,108 ... 15,153 ... 200 
Windward and Leeward Islands . 95,661 ... 92,473... 1,102 
Canada (Halifax) . R £ » 161,712 ... 119,188 ... 1,488 
West Coast of Africa . ‘ . 55,194 ... 52,580 ... 613 
Ceylon . ‘ ; ‘ ; - 86,657 ... 84,892 ... 1,256 
Straits Settlements - . 65,168 ... 68,221 ... 1,046 
Heligoland . ‘ ‘ A . 1,300 ... 1,300 ... none 
Falkland Islands . ‘ P r GUO ss 500 ... none 


What is of infinitely more importance to observe than the 
cost of two millions sterling to the Imperial Exchequer, is the 
proportion of her entire trade done by Great Britain with her 
colonies, and the growing proportion of the colonial to the 
foreign trade. 


UNITED KINGDOM—IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, 





1870, 1880, | 1883. 
£ £ | £ 





Foreign . .- . 427,114,325 523,597,657 543,246,223 
Colonial ... . 120,223,745 174,046,374 189,082,426 











Totals ... 547,338,070 697,644,031 | 732,328,649 





In 1870 the foreign trade amounted to considerably more 
than three-fourths of the whole trade of the United Kingdom. 
Ten years later the foreign trade amounted to almost exactly 
three-fourths of the whole trade; and in 1883 the foreign trade 
had fallen considerably below three-fourths of the whole trade. 
During the same period the colonial trade of Great Britain had, 
of course, risen from much less than one-fourth to considerably 
over one-fourth of the whole trade: The change in 1884 was 
even more marked in favour of the colonial customers of the 
United Kingdom ; though—owing to the universal depression in 
prices which resulted in the total value of the import and export 
trade for the year amounting to only six hundred and eighty-five 
millions—the figures show considerably reduced totals. 

From the following Table, compiled from the Emigration 
Returns for 1884, will be seen at once the number of persons, of 
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British and Irish origin only, who have left the United Kingdom 
for the United States, British North America, Australasia, and 
all other places, from 1853 to 1884 inclusive :— 





All other 
places. 


British North 


United States. pene 


Australasia. 





From 1861 to 1870 . . . 1,132,626 130,310 367,358 41,535 
From 1871to 1880 .. . 1,087,372 177,976 303,367 110,204 
From 1881to1884 .. . 704,860 139,672 175,490 64,643 








a 3,730,454 571,366 


From 1853 to1860 . . . 805,596 123,408 | 365,807 18,372 
| 
| 
| 1,111,522 | 

















That is to say, from 1853 to the end of 1884, Great Britain 
and Ireland lost 3% millions of their inhabitants, who became, 
in the majority of cases, citizens of the United States; and 
that in the same period rather fewer than 13 millions of her 
subjects emigrated to her colonies of British North America 
and Australasia. No doubt, had the numbers been largely 
increased in the latter case, it would have been fortunate alike 
for those who “ went forth” and for those who remained “ at 
home.” 

No one doubts the benefits accruing to the human race from 
emigration, if only in so far as it tends to equalize population 
over the fertile districts of the earth; but the following Table, 
showing the “Amount of Money remitted by Srrriers in the 
United States and British North America to their friends in the 
United Kingdom,” from 1848 (the first year for which there is 
any information) to 1884, both inclusive, affords positive evidence 
of the well-being of a Jarge number of the “Settlers” and of 
their undiminished love for those at home :— 





| Amount remitted from the 
| United States and British 
| anand America. 


From Australia and 
other places, 








£ 
| 
From 1848 to 1874... . | 18,970,000 No record kept. 


1875 . 2 354,000 8,000 
ee ose a a8 449,000 25,000 
ae ree 667,000 57,000 
| ORE a 784,000 51,000 
ee ere 855,000 51,000 
ee 1,403,000 71,000 
ES Oe De ae ae 1,505,000 71,000 
So are ae 1,573,000 125,000 
aaa 1,611,000 63,000 
a ee ae ak 6 1,575,000 61,000 


Totals. . .°. . . «| $29,776,000 £585,000 
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In endeavouring to place before our readers a brief survey of 
the leading facts of colonial history, we commence with New- 
foundland—* England’s oldest and most loyal colony.” 

It is difficult to account for the fact that Newfoundland— 
England’s oldest and geographically nearest colony—is so little 
known to Englishmen. As early as 1578, Mr. Anthony Park- 
hurst, of Bristol, having made several voyages to the island, gives 
a glowing picture of it in a letter to Mr. Richard Hakluyt, of 
the Middle Temple, who had applied to him for information. 
Parkhurst says, ‘‘ the soil is good and fertile,’ and in sundry 
places he had “ sown wheat, barley, rye, oats, beans, pease, and 
seeds of herbs, kernels, plum-stones, nuts, all of which have 
prospered as in England. The country yieldeth many good trees 
of fruit, as filberts in some places, but in all places cherry-trees, 
and a kind of pear-tree meet to graft on. As for roses, they are 
ascommon as brambles here ; strawberries, dewberries, and rasp- 
berries, as common as grass.” He calls the climate temperate, 
and far pleasanter than might be supposed from the tales of 
“foolish mariners.” He describes the land as containing many 
lakes and rivers, and many varieties of trees, animals, and fish, 
“cod, herring, salmon, thornbacke, plaice, oysters, mussels, 
lobsters, crabs,” &c.; and he believed the island to be rich in 
minerals, having found and brought home specimens of iron and 
copper ore. Relegating this witness to his obscurity of three 
hundred years ago, we will compare with his testimony that of 
Mr. Justice Pinsent, of the Supreme Court of Newfoundland, an 
altogether honest, albeit an enthusiastic, exponent of the present 
climatic condition of the colony. In a paper read before the 
Royal Colonial Institute on 14th April last, he says: “Asa 
salubrious, health-giving, and health-preserving climate, I will 
back that of Newfoundland against any in the world... . 
Strangers are always struck with the physique of the people in 
form, size, robust health, and strength. . . . Of fruits and flora 
there are no small abundance. ... The variety of native 
flowers is striking ; of shrubs, ferns, and grasses, there is endless 
variety. I need hardly add that all ordinary fruits, flowers, and 
vegetables of the English garden thrive well.” 

From the eloquent description of Mr. Justice Pinsent we are 
won to the belief that the rugged beauty of its hills, cliffs, and 
headlands, the rich luxuriance of most of its river valleys and of 
its wooded heights, the loveliness of its abounding lakes and 
clear rejoicing streams, its magnificent island-studded bays and 
its splendid harbours, all combine to make the resemblance of 
Newfoundland scenery to that of many parts of Wales and of 
the Scottish Highlands a very striking one. 

Newfoundland has been famous for its dogs, fish, and fogs.: Of 
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the dogs, we believe it is difficult at the present date to obtain 
a good specimen of a thoroughbred. Of the fogs, we are now 
assured by Mr. Justice Pinsent, the less we say the better for 
our reputation for information. Only the fish remain, and 
happily in as undoubted abundance as when the island was first 
discovered. 

Despite the wording of the first charter granted in 1496 by 
Henry VII. to “our well-beloved John Cabot, citizen of Venice, 
and to Lewis, Sebastian, and Sanctus, sons of the said John,” 
and of the second charter, which is addressed to John Cabot 
alone, the weight of concurrent testimony adduced by Mr. 
Justice Pinsent in the paper already quoted, seems to establish 
the justice of the popular award which has so long designated 
SEBASTIAN CasoT as the first European of modern times to 
discover the mainland of America. It is quite likely that the 
moving spirit of the enterprise was John Cabot, a Genoese by 
birth and a Venetian by citizenship, who came to London to 
follow the trade of merchandise, and afterwards settled and 
resided near Bristol. But it was to the’ skill of Sebastian as 
“pilot” that the success of the expeditions was due. At all 
events no one disputes the laconic announcement in an old 
Bristol Chronicle, that “in the year 1497, the 24th June, on 
St. John’s-day, was Newfoundland found by Bristol men in a 
ship called the Mathew.” 

abot is believed to have first “ made” the coast of Labrador, 
and then to have coasted southwards. No doubt he sighted, 
and probably visited, the island of Newfoundland, which, from 
its numerous headlands and deep bays and innumerable islets 
off its north coasts, would give the first impression of being an 
archipelago, and as containing apparently the two large islands 
which Cabot reported as being passed upon bis return voyage. 
In the Privy Purse expenses is found the following munificent 
item :—“ Aug. 10th, 1497, To hym that found the new isle, £10.” 

In 1498, on his second voyage, Cabot probably got as far 
north as Hudson’s Straits, when he was turned back by ice. 
He then followed the coast of the land of Bacculaos* to 38°, 
and thence, being short of provisions, he returned to England. 

For some thirty years after the voyages made by Cabot, little 
attention was paid by the merchants and adventurers of London 
and Bristol to the fisheries of Newfoundland ; the Portuguese 
at once, however, quickly followed by the French and Spaniards, 





* Baccalaos, the land of codfish, was the general name at one time given to 
Newfoundland and Labrador; afterwards it came to be confined to a large 
island off the coast of Newfoundland. 
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embraced the opportunities for trade and fishery opened to the 
world by the discovery of the island. 


No importance attaches to the expedition of Captain John/ Se 


Rut in 1527, beyond its being set on foot by Cardinal Wolsey, 


and the fuct that Rut found in the “ Haven of St. John” eleven © 


Norman, one Breton, and two Portuguese, but no English, 
vessels engaged in the fisheries. A later expedition, that sailed 
in 1536 under the command of ‘ Master Hoare,” was ill- 
managed and disastrous in its results. In 1578, however, the 
number of vessels employed in the cod fishery is stated to have 
been 400, of which 50 were English. We are told that the 
English were commonly lords of the harbours, and helped them- 
selves to “ boatloads of salt and such, in return for protection 
against rovers and other violent intruders, who do often put 
them (the foreign fishermen) from good harbours.” In that year 
Sir Humphrey Gilbert, half-brother to Sir Walter Raleigh, pro- 
cured letters patent from Queen Elizabeth, authorizing him to 
search for and occupy lands which were not in the occupation of 
any Christian potentate. It was not untjl 1583, however, that 
Sir Humphrey succeeded in conducting an expedition, consisting 
of four vessels, to Newfoundland, and finally landed at St. John’s 
on the 3rd of August, 1583. Two days later, having gathered 
together all the merchants and fishermen he could find on the 
island—and he reports having found “ nearly forty sail of fishing 
ships of English, Portuguese, French, and Spanish in the 
harbour ”’—Sir Humphrey formally read his letters patent, and 
assumed possession and ‘sovereignty of the island in the name 
of the Queen. Feudal symbols of turf and twig were tendered 
to him, and having hoisted the royal standard, he erected a 
wooden pillar bearing the arms of England, that all might see 
to whom the land thenceforth belonged. In such manner and 
with such ceremony was acquired our “most ancient and loyal 
colony.” Unhappily, on his return voyage, Sir Humphrey was 
lost on board the Squirrel, the smallest vessel of his fleet, and 
said to have been of only ten tous burden. 

_ Some years later, John Guy, merchant, and Mayor of Bristol, 
in association with Lord Bacon and a number of noblemen and 
gentlemen, obtained a grant of great part of Newfoundland from 
James I. Lord Bacon is said to have given it as his opinion 
that the fisheries of Newfoundland were “more valuable than 
all the mines of Peru,” and in this opinion Edmund Burke 
coincided nearly two centuries later. 

In 1615 Captain Whitbourne, who had been present with Sir 
Humphrey Gilbert at St. John’s, was commissioned by the 
Admiralty to assume control over the people resorting to New- 
foundland. Nearly three hundred English ships were then 
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engaged in the fisheries, and population was increasing in spite 
of the discouragements offered. Owing to the policy of investing 
the monopoly of trade and fisheries in English adventurers, and 
the attempt to centre all its gains in England, settlement and 
cultivation of the land within six miles of the shore was prohibited. 
Every fisherman was compelled to return to Great Britain at the 
close of the fishing season,and no woman was to be allowed to 
land on the island. The Star Chamber forbade masters and 
owners of ships transporting any persons to Newfoundland who 
were not of the ship’s company. In addition to this unnatural 
legislation, there were the settlements of the French, to whom 
Charles I. granted a charter upon payment of tribute; and at 
every outbreak of war between England and France, the settle- 
ments of the two nations were mutually harassed, pillaged, and 
destroyed. 

In 1674 the Lords Commissioners of Trade and Plantations 
represented the Newfoundland fisheries as employing 270 ships 
and nearly 11,000 seamen. Yet there were probably not more 
than 2,000 resident English inhabitants on the island. Con- 
sidering that an Act of William and Mary “to Encourage the 
Trade to Newfoundland” continued and strengthened the policy 
of restricting colonization, and that the Act prevailed during the 
eighteenth century, it is not surprising the resident population in 
1804 only numbered 20,000, Not until 1811 were the re- 
strictions wholly removed, and only in 1833, when a local legis- 
lature was established, was any encouragement given to coloniza- 
tion. During the Peninsular War, the English merchants and 
others engaged in the fisheries being relieved from competition 
with their French and American rivals, enjoyed increasing pros- 
perity, and in one year the exports rose to a value of £2,900,000. 
Population likewise increased, and in 1834 was estimated at 
80,000, in spite of the depression in trade that had ensued upon 
the return of peace. By 1874 the people had doubled their 
numbers, being 162,000; and the census recently taken shows 
over 193,000 inhabitants, an increase at the rate of 20 per cent. 
during the decade. Immigration is said to have practically 
ceased for the last fifty years, and to be more than counterbalanced 
by emigration to the United States. Of the present population, 
Mr. Justice Pinsent says, there are probably less than 10,000 not 
belonging to the operative fishery classes. The people are 
almost wholly of English and Irish descent, with a small, but in 
wealth and worth a very important and valuable, percentage of 
Scotch. About three-fifths of the people are Protestants, the 
remainder being Roman Catholics. 

The Governor of Newfoundland is appointed by the Crown, 
and advised by responsible Ministers chosen from the Legislature, 
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which consists of a House of Assembly of thirty-three members, 
and a Legislative Council of fifteen, who are appointed by the 
Queen on the nomination of the Governor. The revenue is 
mainly derived from customs dues upon imports, and the public 
debt is about equal to 30s. a head of the population. One-third 
of the exports of Newfoundland go to Great Britain, and over 
one-third of her imports are received from the mother-country. 
The bulk of the exports consists of oil, fish, and copper ore and 
regulus, and the imports from Great Britain are chiefly apparel 
and haberdashery, cotton manufactures, woollens, and iron, 
wrought and unwrought. According to the census of 1874 there 
were over 45,000 persons employed in fishing and curing fish ; 
this number has increased by about 10,000; the number of able- 
bodied fishermen in the colony in 1874 was 26,000; there are 
now over 30,000. 

The capital of the colony, St. John’s, contains about 28,000 
inhabitants. Situate in the latitude of Paris (47°33’) and in 
west longitude 52° 45’, it is the most eastern port in all America, 
and is less than 1,650 miles from the coast of Ireland. Con- 
taining a dry dock capable of accommodating the largest vessel 
afloat, and fitted with the best means and appliances for repairs, 
as well as for loading and unloading, and having an unequalled 
harbour of refuge, St. John’s, it is hoped, will not be overlooked 
by the Imperial Government when it completes its scheme for 
defence of the coaling stations. 

Railway construction is as yet in its infancy, but an ambitious 
scheme is in course of development for connecting St. John’s 
with St. George’s Bay, on the west coast, whence a line of 
steamers will be chartered to run to the nearest convenient point 
of the mainland. By availing themselves of this short line route, 
future traveliers from Europe, whilst reducing their passage of 
the Atlantic to something under four days, may, and probably 
will, be induced to make some acquaintance with the beauties of 
the island and its capabilities for sport. Combining a soil which 
nearly everywhere can be made a valuable auxiliary to her incom- 
parable fisheries for the support of the people, and the rich 
metalliferous character of the country being abundantly testified 
to by scientific men, Newfoundland only waits for the introduc- 
tion of capital to develop its extensive resources, and will 
assuredly take high rank amongst other colonies of its size. Mr. 
Justice Pinsent contends that the British islands possess a climate 
far more remarkable for fog and cloud and damp than does 
Newfoundland, and says the main point of difference in favour 
of the English compared with the Newfoundland climate is that 
during March and April they (the Newfoundlanders) have practi- 
cally no spring, no vegetating weather. The cold of winter is 
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not excessive, and the season is brighter and more cheerful than 
the English, and very much less severe than the Canadian. 
Probably Newfoundland will soon see its interest in entering 
the Canadian Dominion ; but, whether it does or not, England's 
oldest colony, the key of the St. Lawrence, the head-quarters of 
ocean telegraphy, and the most reliable recruiting ground for the 
Imperial Navy, must never be allowed to sunder herself from the 
mother-country, from whom she has hitherto received so little 
assistance, but to whom she has proved so important an outpost.* 
With the sixteenth century intercourse between the mainland 
of North America and the maritime nations of Europe appears 
to have commenced. In the year 1500, Gaspar de Cortereal, a 
Portuguese, having visited Newfoundland, discovered the mouth 
of the St. Lawrence. Nominally in quest of the north-west 
passage, Cortereal seems to have made the acquisition of slaves 
his main object. Landing on the shores of New Brunswick, he 
named the land Terra de Labrador (land of labourers) aud having 
enticed some fifty of the natives on board his vessels he returned 
and sold them in Portugal. In the following year he renewed 
his attempt to find the passage to the East Indies, and, probably 
adopting similar behaviour towards the natives as on his previous 
voyage, it causes no surprise to learn that he never returned. 
His brother Miguel, sailing in 1502 in search of him, shared his 
fate. Their disappearance probably had much to do with the 
lull that occurred, and for about twenty years there seems to 
have been no well-considered attempt to renew exploration of 
the newly discovered shores. In 1524, however, Francis I. of 
France, then smarting under the loss of the Imperial Crown he 
had so eagerly striven for, resolved to compete with his rivals in 
their discoveries in the New World. “ Why,” he is reported to 
have said, “should the kings of Spain and Portugal divide all 
America between them without suffering me to take a share as 
their brother? 1 would fain see the article in Adam’s will that 
bequeaths that vast inheritance to them.” An expedition was 
accordingly fitted out, and placed under the command of Giovanni 
Verrazano, a native of Florence, who succeeded in reaching the 
coast of North America (34° N. lat.), and is said to have entered 
a harbour on the shores of Nova Scotia, but to have been de- 
terred by the Indians from landing. At any rate, after an 
absence of only six months he was safe back at Dieppe. Ten 





* McGregor, in his ‘‘ History of British America,” says : “ At least for two 
centuries and a half after its discovery by Cabot, Newfoundland was of more 
mighty importance to Great Britian than any other colony, and it is doubtful 
if the British Empire could have risen to its great and superior rank among 
~ — of the earth if any other power had held possession of New- 

oundland.” 
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years later, Francis I. despatched Jacques Cartier, who sailed 
from St. Malo in 1534, with orders to found a colony “somewhere 
in the north-west.” Passing through the Straits of Belle Isle, 
Cartier crossed the Gulf of St. Lawrence, and entered a bay on 
the coast of New Brunswick, which he called, on account of the 
heat, Chaleur Bay. Landing on the shores of what he describes 
as an inviting country, though the natives were half-naked savages, 
living on raw fish and flesh, Cartier took possession of the land 
in the name of the king of France, setting up a huge cross on 
the beach with the fleur de lys carved upon it. Having pre- 
vailed on the chief of the district to entrust his two sons to 
his care, he returned to France to report progress and to receive 
further instructions. So pleased was Francis with the description 
of the new country that he sent Cartier back in the following 
spring with three well-manned vessels, and full powers to plant 
colonies wherever he chose. On this second voyage Cartier 
arrived at the mouth of the St. Lawrence, so named by him in 
honour of the saint on whose festival day (August 10) he entered 
it. Sailing up the mighty river, he reached the island now known 
as the Isle d’Orleans. Here the natives, reassured by the sight 
of their two fellow-countrymen, flocked on board. Continuing 
his voyage, Cartier passed the village of Stadaconna, where 
Quebec now stands, and reached the native town of Hochelaga. 
His reception by the natives was most friendly, but after a short 
stay—during which he named a hill overlooking Hochelaga, Mont 
Real—Cartier descended the river to the mouth of the St. Charles. 
Here he wintered, and returned to France early in 1536, taking 
with him ten natives, all of whom died, except one little girl, 
soon after their arrival in July at St. Malo. 

Returning in 1540 with the real intent of establishing a colony, 
Cartier was at first well received by the natives ; when, however, 
they heard of the death of their chief and his followers, their 
feelings of kindness gave place to grief and anger. Thus Cartier, 
whose intercourse with the natives up to this time had indicated 
him as one likely to effect a settlement amongst them, failed in 
his attempt, and for nearly sixty years longer Europeans scarcely 
visited the coasts of the land that had now come to be called 
Canada, from the native word kanata, signifying “a collection of 
huts” or village. 

In 1598, Henri IV. commissioned the Marquis de la Roche to 
found a new French empire on the western coast’ of America. 
The men forming the bulk of this expedition were convicts, and 
probably the Marquis did wisely in landing them on Sable 
Island, off the coast of Nova Scotia, and in contenting himself 
with a brief exploration of the coast itself. Next year, however, 
a merchant of St. Malo, named Pontgravé, and a naval officer, 
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De Chauvin (on whom Henri IV. bestowed a commission similar 
to that given to De la Roche), visited the St. Lawrence and were 
so convinced of the commercial capabilities of the country watered 
by it that, De Chauvin dying, Pontgravé returned to France and 
secured the companionship of Samuel Champlain, and with his 
aid made a thorough survey of the great water highway. Now 
colonization commenced in earnest, and early in 1604 De Monts, 
a Huguenot nobleman, obtained from the French king a grant 
of all lands in North America from 40° N. to 46°N. (from Penn- 
sylvania to New Brunswick) under the name of Acadia.* Accom- 
panied by Champlain as his chief adviser, De Monts, after con- 
siderable cruising about on the shores of Nova Scotia and the 
coast of Maine, selected the site of the modern Annapolis and 
thereon founded a colony under the name of Port Royal. The 
arrival of some Jesuit missionaries in 1610 at first added strength 
to the struggling colony, but very shortly proved its destruction. 
La Saussaye, the chief of the immigrant Jesuits, not agreeing 
altogether with the jeading men at Port Royal, adventured forth 
in 1613 and founded a colony (St. Saviour) at the mouth of the 
Penobscot river, on the coast of Maine, thus incurring the wrath 
and jealousy of the governor of South Virginia.t An English 
vessel, under the command of Captain Samuel Argal, speedily 
descended upon the intruding settlers, and St. Saviour ceased to 
exist. To make his work complete, Captain Argal proceeded 
against Port Royal and razed it to the ground. Thus commenced 
the strife between the English and French for territory in North 
America, which finally resulted in a world-wide struggle between 
the two nations. 

Meanwhile Champlain had started, in 1608, with a few followers 
on an overland journey through the unknown districts watered 
by the St. Lawrence, and on July 3 reached Stadaconna. 
Here he built a fort to which the name of Quebec was given, 
either then or very shortly afterwards. Champlain found the 
Algonquin Indians inhabiting the basin of the St. Lawrence 
engaged in a ceaseless warfare with the neighbouring tribes of 
the Iroquois, or Five Nations, then occupying the whole of the 
country to the south-west. In return for the aid he gave the 





* This name was afterwards restricted to the present province of Nova 
Scotia (though the English claimed New Brunswick as included in the title), 
and the French possessions in North America were designated generally as 
New France. 

+ In 1607, Jamestown in South Virginia had been founded by the colonists 
sent out by the London Company, and the colony had thriven despite adverse 
circumstances. The Plymouth Company had been unsuccessful with their 
colony in the same year, and there was no English settlement north of 
Jamestown strong enough to resent the intrusion of the French. 
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Algonquins they escorted him up the St. Lawrence to its junction 
with the Richelieu river (then called the Iroquois), ascending 
which Champlain discovered Lake Peter, and later the beautiful 
lake now bearing his name. Further advance was checked by 
the Iroquois, and Champlain returned first to Port Royal and 
then to France for supplies and assistance. In 1611 he again 
arrived on the St. Lawrence and founded the modern city of 
Montreal, assuming the name which Cartier had already bestowed 
on the neighbouring hill. 

During the next seventeen years Champlain was engaged in 
continuing his explorations westwards, and with the aid and 
guidance of his allies, the Algonquins, he discovered the river 
Ottawa, Lake Nipissing, and the present Georgian Bay forming 
the eastern side of Lake Huron. Constantly returning to France 
for supplies and emigrant recruits, Champlain carefully nursed 
his young colonies, and in 1628 had acquired so considerable a 
reputation that his defiance of the English commander, Kirke, 
resulted in that officer leaving Quebec in peace for a whole year. 
In 1629, however, Kirke returned, and, his squadron sailing up 
the St. Lawrence, received the surrender of Quebec and of the 
lesser settlements in Canada. Owing to Champlain’s energy 
and skilful diplomacy the whole of the English conquests in 
North America—viz., Cape Breton Island, Acadia (Nova Scotia*), 
and Canada—were restored to France in 1632 by the treaty of St. 
Germain ; and Champlain, having been appointed “Governor of 
New France,” returned to his old home at Quebec in 1633. 
Two years later he died, having made his name immortal as the 
founder of Canada and all its greatness. 

When Cromwell became Protector, among other deeds of 
might he seized the French forts of St. John and Port Royal, 
and, in the treaty of Westminster, 1655, held Nova Scotia as an 
English possession. Charles II. surrendered to the French 
demand for the restoration of Acadia, but in 1690 Sir William 
Phipps by the capture of Port Royal again acquired the province 
for the English. By the peace of Ryswick (1697) Nova Scotia 
was once more restored to France, and Port Royal having been 
fortified became the resort of freebooters, who, according to the 
New Englanders, preyed upon Massachusetts commerce. War 
again breaking out in 1702, after several attacks Port Royal was 
captured by an English fleet in 1710, and its name changed to 
Annapolis in honour of the reigning sovereign. At this date 
Nova Scotia, or Acadia, did not contain 1,000 souls, but, owing 





* Nova Scotia acquired its name from having been granted by James L., in 
1621, to Sir William Alexander under that title. By Canada may be under- 
stood so much of the present Dominion as the French occupied beyond Acadia 
and Cape Breton Island. 
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to the attempts then being made to “ring in” the British 
colonies on the eastern coast of North America by the French 
settlements on the St. Lawrence and the Mississippi rivers, it 
was determined to hold Nova Scotia permanently, and Annapolis 
received a garrison. Though by the treaty of Utrecht (1713) the 
English were confirmed in the possession of Nova Scotia, the 
French were allowed to retain Cape Breton Island, which, with 
its formidable fortress of Louisbourg, became a standing threat 
to the English colonies in North America. 

By the treaty of Utrecht it was expressly provided that such 
of the French inhabitants of Acadia as were willing to remain 
subject to Great Britain should enjoy free exercise of their 
religion, but that any who wished to remove with their effects 
might do so within a year. Very few availed themselves of the 
latter privilege, and at the end of the year those who remained 
were required to take the oath of allegiance to King George. 
Doubtless, in course of time, they would have done so, but the 
French authorities in Canada and Cape Breton Island employed 
agents to keep them hostile to England, and to hinder their 
taking the oath. For seventeen years the English authorities 
showed patience and forbearance ; then, in 1730, “nearly all the 
inhabitants signed by crosses, since few of them could write, an 
oath recognizing George II. as sovereign of Acadia, and promising 
fidelity and obedience to him. This restored comparative quiet 
till the war of 1745, when some of the Acadians remained 
neutral, while some took arms against the English, and many 
others aided the enemy with information and supplies.” * 

The English concentrated their strength for an attack upon 
Louisbourg, and 4,000 colonial troops under the command of 
William Pepperel, aided by a few English vessels under Admiral 
Warren, besieged the fortress fromApril 30 to June 16, when its 
capture was accomplished. The booty was immense, and, to 
increase it, the French flag was kept flying, so that vessels from 
France entered the harbour to become the spoil of the victors. 
It is said that the share of a seaman before the mast amounted 
to 800 guineas! The French endeavoured to revenge themselves, 
but failed alike in their attacks upon Annapolis and upon 
Boston. 

By the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle (1748), Cape Breton was 
again restored to the French, but this unstatesmanlike surrender 
had one good result—viz., the founding of the city of Halifax. 
Owing to the French making Louisbourg more formidable than 
ever, 





* “Montcalm and Wolfe.” By Francis Parkman. Vol. i. p. 91. Mac- 
millan & Co. 
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the British Ministry resolved to establish another station as a counter- / 
poise; and the harbour of Chebucto, on the south coast of Acadia, was 
chosen as the site of it. ‘Thither, in June, 1749, came a fleet of 
transports loaded with emigrants, tempted by offers of land and a 
home in the New World. Some were mechanics, tradesmen, farmers, 
and labourers; others were sailors, soldiers, and subaltern officers, 
thrown out of employment by the peace. Including women and 
children, they counted in all about 2,500. Alone, of all the British 
colonies on the continent, this new settlement was the offspring, not of 
private enterprise, but of royal authority. Yet it was free like the rest, 
with the same popular representation and local self-government 

Before summer was over the streets were laid out and the building- 
lot of each settler was assigned to him; before winter closed the whole 
were under shelter, the village was fenced with palisades and defended 
by redoubts of timber, and the battalions lately in garrison at Louis- 
bourg manned the wooden ramparts. Succeeding years brought more 
emigrants, till, in 1752, the population was above 4,000. Thus was 
born into the world the city of Halifax.* 


During the next three years there was a constant struggle going 
on between the English and French as to the boundaries of 
Acadia. The difficulty was largely increased by the refractory 
conduct of the French Acadians, who still hoped that they might 
again fall under the rule of the French, and whose conduct was 
directed and their hostility fomented by the Frenchmen ruling 
in Cape Breton Island and Isle St. Jean (now Prince Edward 
Island). In 1755, there being open warfare between the English 
and French in North America, affairs came to a climax, and 
Governor Lawrence wrote to the Lords of Trade that he was 
determined “to bring the inhabitants to a compliance or rid the 
province of such perfidious subjects.” The Acadians were finally 
summoned to take an oath of fidelity and allegiance to King 
George II. and his successors under penalty of leaving the 
country. Deputies representing nine-tenths of the Acadian popu- 
lation flatly refused to take the oath, and the Council sitting at 
Halifax “resolved to distribute them among the various English 
colonies, and to hire vessels for the purpose with all despatch.” + 

Mr. Parkman, who has gone thoroughly into the question of 
the deportation of the Acadians, about which so much misappre- 
hension exists, ascribes the rejection of the oath, 


partly to a fixed belief that the English would not execute their 
threats, partly to ties of race and kin, but mainly to superstition. 
They feared to take part with heretics against the king of France, 
whose cause, as already stated, they had been taught to regard as one 
with the cause of God; they were constrained by the dread of 
perdition.t 





* “Montcalm and Wolfe,” vol. i. p. 93. + Ibid. p. 265. ft Ibid. 
[Vol. CXXIV. No. CCXLVII.]—New Sentzs, Vol. LXVIII. No. I. G 
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In September, the order was given to seize the able-bodied 
males; and within two months rather over 6,000 men, women, 
and children, grouped as far as possible by families and villages, 
were transported to the colonies from Massachusetts to Georgia. 
Many of the exiles escaped to Canada, and their fate is said to 
have been harder than that of those who remained in the English 
provinces, owing to the comparative poverty of the French 
colony. Those who may wish to correct any notions formed 
from a perusal of Longfellow’s “Evangeline,” cannot better 
disprove the poet’s story than by a study of the historical docu- 
ments so ably collated and condensed by Mr. Parkman. 

After-a year of open hostility, England declared war against 
France in May, 1756, and at first success favoured the French. 
Montcalm had been chosen to command the troops in North 
America, and for two years his victories promised well for the 
French cause. Then, in 1758, came a change in the fortune of 
war. Pitt, the Great Commoner, came into power, and turned 
his heartiest efforts towards annihilating French power in 
America. He first aimed at Louisbourg as a step towards taking 
Quebec, and in June the siege of the “Dunkirk of America” 
was commenced by the expedition sent from England, and 
commanded by General Jeffrey Amherst, destined to be the first 
Governor-General of Canada under British rule. After a gallant 
defence, Louisbourg was surrendered on July 27, and, with the 
two great islands that depended on it (Cape Breton and Isle St. 
Jean) passed into the custody of Great Britain. Wolfe, who had 
been the life of the siege, holding the position of Brigadier, was 
impatient to at once attempt the capture of Quebec, but he had 
to content himself with destroying the settlements on the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence and dispersing their inhabitants. To show the 
fighting power of the disunited, and in some cases distracted, 
English colonies in North America, we may mention that, in 
1758, Pitt called upon them to furnish 20,000 men, and that the 
provincial assemblies voted men in abundance. Massachusetts 
especially distinguished herself. As a bright example of what a 
colony-state, high-spirited, warlike and loyal, could effect 
towards aiding the parent State against a national foe, we quote 
a report of Governor Pownall to Pitt in that year. 


Massachusetts [he says] has been the frontier and advanced guard 
of all the colonies against the enemy in Canada, and has always taken 
the lead in military affairs. In the three past years she has spent on 
the expeditions of Johnson, Winslow, and Loudoun, £242,356, besides 
about £45,000 a year to support the Provincial Government, at the 
same time maintaining a number of forts and garrisons, keeping up 
scouting parties, and building, equipping, and manning a ship of 
twenty guns for the service of the King. In the first two months of 
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the present year, 1758, she made a further military outlay of 
£172,239. Of all these sums she has received from Parliament [of 
Great Britain] a reimbursement of only £70,117, and hence she is 
deep in debt; yet, in addition, she has this year raised, paid, main- 
tained, and clothed 7,000 soldiers placed under the command of 
General Abercromby, besides above 2,500 serving the King by land or 
sea; amounting in all to about one in four of her able-bodied men.* 


Such splendid conduct is emphasized by our knowledge that 
Massachusetts was poor in worldly wealth— 


living by fishing, farming, and a trade sorely hampered by the 
British navigation laws. Her contributions of money and men were 
not ordained by an absolute king, but made by the voluntary act of 
a free people Connecticut made equal sacrifices in the common 
cause—highly to her honour, fur she was little exposed to danger, 
being covered by the neighbouring provinces; while impoverished 
New Hampshire put one in three of her able-bodied men into the 
field.t 


The year 1759 stands out as one of the most glorious in 
British annals. In North America, with which we are now 
alone concerned, the fall of Quebec, consequent upon the battle 
on the plains of Abraham, dwarfs the lesser victories of Sir W. 
Johnson at Fort Niagara, and of General Amherst at Ticon- 
deroga. On September 18—five days after Wolfe’s death in 
the moment of victory—Quebec was surrendered, and Canada 
virtually became a possession of Great Britain; though it was 
not until September 8, 1760, that the terms of the capitulation 
were signed effecting the momentous transfer of Montreal and 
all Canada to the English. 

For three years after the conquest the government of Canada 
was entrusted to the military chiefs stationed at Quebec, 
Montreal, and Three Rivers, the headquarters of the three 
departments into which General Amherst divided the country. 
By royal proclamation in 1763 a new government, Quebec 
province, was constituted ; Labrador, Anticosti, and the 
Magdalen Islands were placed under the jurisdiction of New- 
foundland ; and the islands of St. Jean (Prince Edward Island) 
and Cape Breton (Ile Royale) were added to the government 
of Nova Scotia. “General assemblies” were to be summoned 
by the governors “in such manner and form as was usual in 
those colonies and provinces which were under the King’s imme- 
diate government.” Owing to the unwillingness of the French- 
Canadian population to take the test oath, no assembly met in 





* “Montcalm and Wolfe,” vol. ii. pp. 84, 85. t Jbid. p. 86. 
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Quebec, and the province remained in a very unsettled state till 
1774. In that year 

a system of government was granted to Canada by the express 
authority of Parliament. This constitution was known as the 
Quebec Act, and greatly extended the boundaries of the province of 
Quebec as defined in the proclamation of 1763. On one side the 
province extended to the frontiers of New England, Pennsylvania, 
New York province, the Ohio, and the left bank of the Mississippi ; 
on the other, to the Hudson’s Bay Territory. Labrador and the 
islands annexed to Newfoundland in 1763 were made part of the 
province of Quebec.* 

Notwithstanding the petition of the British inhabitants of 
the province, the protests of the English-speaking colonies, and 
the opposition of Lord Chatham, who stigmatized the Bill as “a 
most cruel, oppressive, and odious measure, tearing up justice 
and every good principle by the roots,’-the new constitution 
came into force in October, 1774. At the close of 1791—some 
forty thousand loyalists having left the United States for 
the territory that remained loyal to Great Britain, the majority 
of whom either settled in Nova Scotia or founded the province of 
New Brunswick, while about ten thousand settled in Upper 
Canada—-the constitution of 1774 was revised. Two provinces 
were established in Canada, and a more liberal system of 
government was granted. Each province was granted a legisla- 
tive council and assembly, with power to make laws. 

The new constitution soon proved unworkable. Constant 
conflict between the governors and the representative assemblies 
begot continual agitation on the part of the people. When the 
assemblies refused to vote supplies, the governors availed them- 
selves of “the casual and territorial revenues” to become 
independent of the legislature. No satisfaction was got by 
appealing to the home Government. Discontent at last grew 
formidable, and culminated in 1837-8 in rebellion, fortunately 
shortlived and confined to the upper provinces. Then, as now, 
the remedy of the home Government was to appoint a high 
commissioner “to examine and report.” Lord Durham was 
appointed Governor-General, and administered affairs from May 
to November, 1838. Happily for Canada, he was made of too 
stern stuff to allow of his acting as a mere clerk where there 
was need of a controlling and directing spirit. Deeming it 
necessary to deal summarily with certain British subjects then 
in custody for complicity in the rebellion, he sentenced them to 
transportation without a form of trial, and subjected them, and 
others not in prison, to death in case of their return to the 
country without permission of the authorities, 
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The result of his mission was summed up in an elaborate 
report presented to Parliament in February, 1839. On the 
absolute necessity of entrusting the government to the hands of 
those in whom the representative body had confidence, Lord 
Durham dwelt most strongly. He also advised that, in return 
for an adequate civil list, the Crown should give up all its 
revenues except that derived from land sales; that the inde- 
pendence of the judges should be secured; and that municipal 
institutions should be established without delay “as a matter of 
vital importance.” After debates in Parliament, and consulta- 
tion with the authorities in Canada, Mr. Poulett Thomson 
(afterwards Lord Sydenham) was appointed Governor-General, 
with the avowed object of carrying out the policy of the Imperial 
Government. The consent of the colonial authorities having been 
obtained, Parliament passed a Bill, brought forward by Lord John 
Russell, “ to reunite the provinces of Upper and Lower Canada, 
and for the government of Canada.” ‘The passage of the Union 
Act of 1840 commenced a new era in the constitutional history of 
Canada. The old system of restrictive administration had passed 
away, and the great principle was recognized by British statesmen 
(thanks to Lord Durham’s report) “that the Ministry advising 
the Governor should possess the confidence of the representa- 
tives of the people assembled in Parliament.” By 1848 the 
provinces of Canada, Nova Scotia, and New Brunswick were in 
full enjoyment of the system of self-government, and good 
results were speedily seen in their political and material 
development. In a few years municipal institutions were in 
working order in Upper and Lower Canada, and largely relieved 
tne legislature of business more suitably transacted in town and 
county assemblies. When self-government was entrusted to 
the provinces the British Government declared they had “ no 
wish to make the provinces the resource for patronage at 
home ;” but they pressed upon the Canadian authorities the 
necessity of giving permanency and stability to the public 
service by retaining deserving public officers without reference 
to a change of administration. 

The advantages accruing to Canada from the change in the 
colonial policy of the Imperial Government are thus set forth by 
Mr. Bourinot :— 

All. those measures of reform for which Canadians had been 
struggling during nearly half a céntury, were at last granted. The 
control of the public revenues and the civil list had been a matter of 
serious dispute for years between the colonies and the parent State; 
but, six years after the union, the legislature obtained complete 
authority over the civil list, with the sanction of the Imperial Govern- 
ment, which gave up every claim to dispose of provincial moneys. 
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About the same time the Imperial Government conceded to Canada 
the full control of the Post Office, in accordance with the wishes of 
the people as expressed in the legislature. The last tariff framed by 
the Imperial Parliament for the British possessions in North America 
was mentioned in the speech at the opening of the legislature in 1842, 
and not long after that time Canada found herself, as well as the 
other provinces, completely free from Imperial interference in all 
matters affecting trade and commerce. In 1846, the British colonies 
in America were authorized by an Imperial statute to reduce or repeal 
by their own legislation duties imposed by Imperial Acts upon foreign 
goods imported from foreign countries’ into the colonies in question. 
Canada soon availed herself of this privilege, which was granted to 
her as the logical sequence of the free-trade policy of Great Britain, 
and, from that time to the present, she has been enabled to legislate 
very freely with regard to her own commercial interests.* 

Gradually, however, the administration of government in 
Canada became surrounded with political difficulties of some 
perplexity. The French Canadians had all along regarded the 
scheme of 1840 as intended to Anglicize their province in the 
course of time. In 1839 Lord Durham had estimated the 
population of Upper Canada at 400,000, and that of Lower 
Canada at 600,000, of whom 450,000 were French. By the 
Union Act of 1840, Upper and Lower Canada had been assigned 
an equal number of representatives in the united legislature. 
This was regarded by the more numerous Lower Canadians as a 
grievance. As, however, population increased more rapidly in 
the Upper province, owing to the large and continuous immigra- 
tion that followed upon the Union, a demand sprang up on the 
part of the Upper Canadians that representation should follow 
population. ‘I’o this the Lower Canadians naturally objected. 

Parties at last were so equally balanced, on account of the 
antagonism betwen the two sections, that the vote of one member 
might decide the fate of an administration. ... From May 21, 
1862, to the end of June, 1864, there were no less than five different 
ministries in charge of public business. . . . It was at this critical 
juncture of affairs the leaders of.the government and opposition, in 
the session of 1864, came to a mu..al understanding, after the most 
mature consideration of the whole question. A coalition government 
was formed on the basis of a federal uniozof all the British American 
provinces, or of the two Canadas, in case of the failure of the larger 
scheme.t 


The Union of the provinces had been urged with great force 
by Lord Durham on the ground that 


it would enable the provinces to co-operate for all common purposes, 
and above all it would form a great and powerful people, possessing the 
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means of securing good and responsible government for itself, and 
which, under the protection of the British Empire, might, in some 
measure, counterbalance the preponderant and increasing influence of 
the United States on the American continent.* 

It happened that at the time of the political deadlock in 
Canada the maritime provinces were considering a plan of union, 
and were thus prepossessed in favour of the larger plan suggested 
to them by the Canadian statesmen. A conference was sum- 
moned of delegates from all the British North American 
provinces, and met at Quebec on October 10, 1864.t After deli- 
berations extending over eighteen days, seventy-two resolutions 
were agreed to, and formed the basis of the Act of Union. 
Early in 1865 the Canadian legislature approved the resolutions, 
but in New Brunswick two general elections took place, in 1865 
and 1866, before the legislature followed the example of the 
Canadian. After months of hesitation, the legislature of Nova 
Scotia agreed to the union in view of the facts that it was 
strongly approved by the Imperial Government as in the 
interests of the Empire, that both Canada and New Brunswick 
had given their consent, and that it was proposed to make such 
changes in the terms as would be more favourable to the 
interests of the maritime provinces. Finally, the scheme of 
union was submitted to the Imperial Parliament, where it was 
cordially approved by statesmen of both parties, and passed 
without amendment, the Royal assent being given on March 29, 
1867. The new constitution came into force on July 1, and the 
first parliament of the united provinces met in November of 
the same year. In view of the hesitation now witnessed on the 
part of certain of the colonies of Australasia to enter into a 
confederation similar to that of the Canadian provinces, it is 
worth while pointing out that the Dominion of Canada was not 
achieved in a hurry; that ample deliberation was indulged in 
before the various provinces made up their minds to a policy of 
“give and take;’’ and, what is most to be observed, that the 
result of the confederation has, in every respect, more than justi- 
fied the hopes and efforts of those who laboured to effect its 
consummation. 

The Canadian Dominion, as constituted by the Act of 1867, 
consisted of the provinces of Ontario (Upper Canada), Quebec 
(Lower Canada), and the maritime provinces of Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick. Provision was made for the admission of other 


* Report, p. 116. 

+ Canada was represented by 12 delegates, 6 for each province; New 
Brunswick by 7, Nova Scotia by 5, Prince Edward Island by 7, and New- 
meee by 2; each province had a vote, and the Convention sat with closed 

joors. 
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colonies on addresses from the parliament of Canada, and from 
the respective legislatures of Newfoundland, Prince Edward 
Island, and British Columbia. The acquisition of the North- 
West Territory had long been desired by the people of Canada, 
and in 1868 negotiations took place between Canadian delegates 
and the Hudson’s Buy Company for the surrender of the North- 
West to the Dominion. An agreement was arrived at, involving 
the payment of £300,000 to the Company, and the Territory, 
with a certain reservation, was transferred to the rule of the 
Dominion. In the session of 1870, the Canadian parliament 
passed an Act to provide for the government of Manitoba, a new 
province formed out of the North-West Territory, and in 1871 
the legislature of Manitcba was elected, and a provincial govern- 
ment was established. 

In 1871, in accordance with addresses from the Canadian par- 
liament and the legislative council of British Columbia, that 
colony was formally admitted into the confederation. The terms 
of union provided for representation in the Senate and House of 
Commons, and for the construction of a trans-continental rail- 
way. Two years later, the legislature of Prince Edward Island 
passed the necessary address for admission to the Dominion ; 
and, by an Imperial Order in Council, passed on July 31, 1880, 
declaring that all British territories and possessions in North 
America, with the exception of the colony of Newfoundland and 
its dependencies, should become and form part of Canada, the 
Dominion received the finishing touch to its present shape and 
extent. 

The Dominion of Canada, occupying the northern half of the 
continent of North America, has a territory almost equal in extent 
to Europe, and larger than that of the United States without 
Alaska.* Excluding the areas of the great waters, such as the 
lakes of the upper provinces and the bays and arms of the 
sea in the maritime provinces, which may be estimated at 
140,000 square miles, the territorial area and the population of 
the Dominion are apportioned among the following provinces 
and territories :— 

Area in Persons in Persons in Increase. 
square miles, 1871. 1881. Numerieal. oont. 


Prince Edward Island. 2,133... 94,021 ... 108,891 ... 14,870 ... 15°8 
Nova Scotia. . .. 20,907 ... 887,800 ... 440,572 ... 52,772 ... 13°6 
New Brunswick. . . 27,174 ... 285,594 ... 821,233 ... 35,639 ... 12°5 
Quebec . . . ~ . 188,688 .,, 1,191,516 ... 1,859,027 .., 167,511 ... 14 

Ontafip . .°. 2 e 181,800 ... 1,620,851 ... 1,928,228 .., 302,877 ... 18°6 
Manitoba 123,200 ... 18,995 ... 65,954 ... 46,959 ... 247°2 
British Columbia . . 341,805 ... 86,247... 49,459 ... 13,212 ... 36°4 
The Territories . . . 2,585,000 ... 52,000... 56,446 wee 4,446 ... 8°5 


—_— 


Total. . . . . 8,470,257 ... 8,687,024 ... 4,824,810 ... 687,786 ... 17°3 


* The area of Europe is 3,900,000 square miles; that of the United States 
is 2,933,588 square miles; and of Alaska, 577,390 square miles. 


Provinces, 
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Of the total population numbered at the census of 1881, 
2,188,854 were males and 2,135,956 were females, showing a 
majority of over 50,000 males. In Prince Edward Island, Nova 
Scotia, and the Territories, the two sexes balanced one another. 
In Ontario, British Columbia, Manitoba, and New Brunswick, 
the males were more numerous than the females by 30,000, 
10,000, 9,000, and 7,000 respectively, while in Quebec alone 
were the males outnumbered by the females by rather less than 
3,000. Excluding the Territories, the whole Dominion shows an 
increase in population of over 18 per cent. in the ten years from 
1871 to 1881. In 1871 there were 20 cities and towns of 5,000 
inhabitants and upwards, with a total population of 430,000. In 
1881, the number of such cities and towns had increased to 37, 
having a total population of 660,000. The following are the six 
most populous cities and towns of the Dominion :— 


. Increase. Population 
Names, Provinces. ser onan ‘ Numerical. oe per cent, ta 1884, 
Montreal. . Quebec. . 107,225 ... 140,747 ... 38,522... 81°21 .., 200,000 
Toronto , Ontario, . 56,092 ... 86,415 ... 30,323... 54°05... 102,000 
Quebec. Quebec. . 59,699 ... 62,446 ... 2,747 ... 4°60 ... 65,000 
Hamilton . Ontario. . 26,716 ... 35,961 ... 3,245 ... 34°60 ... 42,000 
Halifax . Nova Scotia 29,582 ... 36,190 ... 6,518 ... 22°03 ... 40,000 
Winnipeg . Manitoba . 241 ... 7,985 eo. 7,744 ... 32313°27 ... 30,000 


The population of Montreal owes its apparent enormous in- 


crease since 1881 to the incorporation of Hochelaga (40,000) 
with it in that year. The unprecedented increase in the popu- 
lation of Winnipeg promises to make that city one of the most 
populous in the world, provided that its rate of increase continues 
for a few years longer. It is satisfactory to note that the more 
purely British province of Ontario maintains the lead in popula- 
tion. Of the 37 cities and towns exceeding 5,000 inhabitants, 
19 are in Ontario and 10 in Quebec province. 

From the following table, taken from the census abstract of 
1881, will be seen the disposition of the various races that form 
the population of the Dominion :— 


ORIGINS OF THE PEOPLE. 


British. German 
Provinces, Scotch. _Irish. French. and Indian. one 
8 Dutch. i 


an . 
Pr. Edward Isl. 21,568 25,415 10,751 1,368 281 575 
Nova Scotia. . 131,383 146.027 —_ 66,067 40,141 42,101 2,125 12,728 
New Brunswick. 94,861 49,829 101,284 56,635 10,683 1,401 6,540 
Quebec . . . 81,866 54,923 123,749 1,075,130 8,409 7,515 7,485 
Ontario . . . 542,232 378,536 627,262 102,743 210,557 15,325 46,573 
Manitoba. . . 11,606 16.506 10,173 9,949 9,158 6,767 1,795 
British Columbia —_7,596 3,892 3,172 916 952 25,661 7,270 
The Territories . 1,375 1,217 281 2,896 82 49,472 1,173 





891,248 699,863 951,403 1,298,929 284,731 108,547 84,089 
The English and Welsh, and Scotch, make up a population of 


1,591,111, or rather more than one-third of the whole population. 
If the Irish are added, the number of those sprung from ancestors 
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dwelling in the United Kingdom is seen to be 2,542,514, being 
considerably more than half the whole population. The French 
by themselves, numbering a million and a quarter, outnumber 
by four to one the remainder of the inhabitants of Quebec pro- 
vince, and equal the English, Scotch, and Irish in the Territories, 
In the other provinces, though they form a numerous and impor- 
tant body, they are nowhere predominant. In Ontario are found 
over 200,000 Germans and Dutch out of their whole number of 
284,000. Half of the Indians are found in the Territories, and 
rather more than one-fourth of them in British Columbia. 
The English and Welsh are mostly found in Ontario, but are 
outnumbered by the Irish, who also predominate in New Bruns- 
wick, while the Scotch are most numerous in Prince Edward 
Island (forming half the population), in Nova Scotia (one-third 
the population), and in Manitoba. Under “ Other Origins” are 
classed 20,000 Africans (almost entirely found in Ontario and 
Nova Scotia), 5,000 Scandinavians, 4,500 Swiss, and 4,383 
Chinese (4,350 of them being returned for British Columbia). 
The gross total of the population is made up by 48,500 people 
whose origins are not given. 

The following table, taken from the census abstract of 1881, 
shows the relative proportion borne by each province to the 
whole Dominion in respect of area and population :— 





Proportion, | Acres of Unoccu- 
rovinces. per cent. | Persous to Acres toa ied Land toa 
rovinces | Sq: Mile. Person, pH Person. 


Acres, | Persons, | 





Prince Edward Is)... | 2°51 
| 


Nova Scotia. . . “60 10°18 
New Brunswick . . 78 7°42 
Quebec . ... 5°44 31°42 
Ontario. ... 2°93 44°47 
Manitoba ... 3°55 1°52 
British Columbia . 9°83 114 
The Territories. . | 76°80 1°30 30,219°3 




















Total. . .| 99°99 | 99°96 : 513°5 





Prince Edward Island, by far the smallest of the provinces, 
is seen to be the most densely populated, containing 51 people 
for every square mile of its area; while the Territories are so 
sparsely populated as to possess nearly 50 square miles for every 
inhabitant, Novia Scotia and Ontario are the only other pro- 
vinces that can be said to be populated at all in proportion to 
their extent, the former having 21 people to the square mile, 
and the latter only 18°9. For the sake of comparison we ap- 
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pend a table showing in order of density of population the four 
divisions of the United Kingdom and the Canadian provinces :— 


Area in Square Population in Persons per 
Miles. 1881. Square Mile. 
50,823 ... 24,613,926 rr 484 
7,363 .. 1,860,513 eke 184 
. 32,531 - 5,174,836 
Scotland ; . 29,820 «- 8,490,578 
Prince Edward Island 2,133 ae 108,891 
Nova Scotia . F 20,907 aes 440,572 
Ontario . : : é 181,800 ... 1,923,228 
New Brunswick . ° 27,174 & 321,233 
Quebec . i . ; 188,688 «» 1,359,027 
Manitoba ° ‘ 123,200 dee 65,954 
British Columbia . . 341,305 aus 49,459 
The Territories . - 2,665,252 ae 56,446 


The whole area of the United Kingdom, comprising 120,432 
square miles, has on the average 290 people to a square mile. 
The whole area of the Dominion has five people to ever four 
square miles. 

The number of owners and occupiers, the extent of their hold- 
ings, and the condition of the lands occupied, are seen from the 
following table, which is compiled from the abstract of Dominion 
census of 1881 :— 





Total Population, Occupiers of Lands. Owners. Tenants. Employés. 
4,324,810 464,025 403,491 57,245 3,289 





Occupiers of 10 acres Acres. Acres. Acres, Acres. 
and under, Of 11 to 50. Of 51 to 100, Of 101 to 200. Of 200 and over. 
75,286 93,325 156,672 102,243 36,499 





Total acres occupied, Total improved. Under crops, Pasture. be ?™ 


45,358,141 21,899,181 15,112,284 6,885,562 401,335 











For the purpose of showing the advance made by the manu- 
facturing and industrial enterprises of the Dominion, we append 
the following Table of Industries in which two million dollars 
and upwards were invested when the last census was taken, 
omitting 000’s in columns 1, 3, 4, 6 :— 
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1881. | 1971. 
| 


Industries. 

Capital | Hands | Annual. | capital | "me" | Yalue of 

Invested.) @™- alue of Hiinvested.| 2™-, |} ; 
ployed, | Products, | oe, Products. 

$ $ $ 
Agricultural Implements . 8,995 3,656 | 1,104 2,546 2,685 
Bakeries of all sorts . .. 2,509 8,963 76 || 1,054 2,664 6,942 
Blacksmithing . . . . 8,056 | 12,451 i 1,720 | 10,218 6,364 
Boots and Shoes , . . ° 6,491 | 18,949 || 8,266 | 18,719 16,133 
END 66 5. he te 4,592 1,411 7 1,666 918 2,141 
Cabinet and Furniture . 8,943 5,857 || 2.050 4,366 3,580 
Carriage-making . . 8,798 8,713 1,859 7,798 4,849 
Cotton Factories. . . . 3,476 8,527 632 745 781 
Flour and Grist Mills . .  , | 13,857 6,472 773 9,929 4,992 | 39,135 
Foundries, &, . . . . «| 7,675 | 7,789 3,760 | 7,653 | 7,825 
Gas-works, , . . . . «| 5,858 512 i 2,480 299 750 
Iron-smelting Furnaces — 2.172 974 492 624 298 


Steel-making . ° 
Paper Manufuctories . . 2,237 1,520 is | 610 760 1,071 
Printing Offices . . . . 4,291 5,311 2,168 3,497 3,420 
oe a 25,487 | 2,085 16,040 | 36,691 | 30,256 
Suyar Refineries. . . 2,150 723 6 425 359 4,132 
Tailors and Clothiers. 5,719 | 18,029 | 15,102 1,721 | 11,092 9,345 
Tanneries . . . . . . «| 66,386 | 6,491 | 15,144 2,656 | 4,207 | 9,184 
Wool Cloth-making . . . . 5,272 6,877 8,113 2,776 4,453 5,507 





























The table from which the above is extracted enumerates 167 


industries, with the following results :— 





g $ | $s | 
Grand Totals . 165,302 254,935 309,676 1 77,964 187,942 221,617 | 
| 





_ The following is a comparative view, by provinces, of capital 
invested, value of products, and number of employés :— 


Capital Invested, Value of Products, Persons Employed. 


1881, | 1871, 1881 | 1871, 1881, | 1871. 


r . 3 : 8 3 
si epeni | 2,085,776 3,400,208 5,767 | 

Nova Scotia . . | 10,183,060 | 6,041,966 | 18,575,826 | 12,838,105 | 20,390 | 15,595 
New Brunswick. 8,425,282 | 5,976,176 | 18,512,658 | 17,367,687 | 19,922 | 18,352 | 
Quebec. . «| 59,216,992 | 28,071,868 | 104,662,258 | 77,205,182 | 85,678 | 66,714 | 
Ontario . . «| 80,950,847 | 37,874,010 | 157,989,870 | 114,706,799 | 118,308 | 87,281 | 
Manitoba. .. 1,383,331 8,413,026 | 1,921 | 
British Columbia 2,952,885 2,926,784 | 2,871 

The Territories . 104,500 195,938 | 83 | 


—_—— pee 











Totals . . | 165,302,623 309,676,068 | 254,935 

















But it is the soil of Canada that offers her the best promise of 
rosperity in the future as it has done in the past. Her forest 
ands and her vast prairies must for a long time prove the chief 
source of attraction to immigrant agriculturists; and upon 
farming and the exportation of farm produce the Dominion will 
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long rely as her chief industry. Undoubtedly there is more 
scientific farming in the “old country,” yet there are highly 
cultivated farms in Canada; and in Ontario there is a school of 
agriculture connected with a model farm at which scientific and 
practical agriculture is taught. In Quebec, also, there are model 
farms ; and, as a result, there is already visible a marked improve- 
ment in the style of farming in many parts of the country. 
Hitherto the very fertility of the soil and the favourable character 
of the climate have tended to encourage farming “in the rough ;” 
in the older provinces, however, this state of things is rapidly 
giving place to a better. ‘The English farmer who may settle in 
the older provinces will find a general similarity in work and 
conditions to those the leaves at home. The products are the 
same, and the nature of the work little different. Machinery is 
more used in Canada, with corresponding benefits. 

The progress of Canada as a stock-breeding country has been 
remarkable, Barely twenty years ago the first herd of English 
thorough-bred shorthorns was imported, little attention previously 
having been given to stock-raising. Though the experiment has 
been confined chiefly to the older provinces, the test has been 
thorough and complete, and now the collection of cattle at the 
great breeding farms is amongst the most valuable in the world. 
Not only are there many herds of the best English breeds, but 
the famous shorthorns actually improve in Canada, and it is 
stated that at a recent sale in England a three-year-old bull, 
which fetched the enormous price of three thousand six hundred 
guineas, was of Canadian breed. 

Dairy farming has largely developed of late years, and is 
rapidly extending its field of labour. In the older provinces the 
factory system has been introduced for the making of cheese, 
and “creameries” for the making of butter. Already the 
Americans recognize that the Canadian cheese is superseding 
their own in the markets of Great Britain. The growth of the 
“cheese industry ” is seen from the following figures :— 


QUANTITY AND VALUE OF CurEset Exported EACH YEAR ENDING 80TH JUNE. 





| | 
| 1870. 1880, | 1883. 





Quantity . . . .| 5,800,000 lbs, 43,000,000 lbs, 57,600,000 Ibs. 
WO 6 8 $670,000 $4,000,000 $6,000,600 





Fruit-growing, for home consumption and for exportation, is a 
very important industry. In Ontario there are vineyards and 
peach orchards of over fifty acres in extent. Apple orchards are 
innumerable, and strawberries are raised asa field crop. Plums, 
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pears, gooseberries, currants and raspberries are everywhere pro- 
duced in the greatest abundance. Melons and tomatoes ripen 
in the open air, the latter often being sold cheaper than potatoes. 

The forest products of Canada find their way to every quarter 
of the globe—even to Australia; a strange fact, considering the 
quality and abundance of the “jarrah” wood of West Australia. 

It remains for the future properly to develop the mineral 
resources of the Dominion. Gold-mines have been worked in 
Nova Scotia, in Quebec, and largely in British Columbia, where 
there are yet immense fields to open up. Silver-mines have been 
worked in Ontario; that at Silver Isle, Thunder Bay, is the 
richest which has been discovered on the continent. Iron ore is 
found all over the Dominion, and many mines have been success- 
fully worked. Some of the ores are among the most valuable 
known. The copper-mines around Lake Superior are said to be 
the richest in the world. In Nova Scotia and British Columbia 
there are enormous deposits of coal most happily placed, whether 
for the supply of vessels on the Atlantic or Pacific seaboards, or 
as being close to the termini of the Canadian Pacific Railway. 
Coal is also known to exist over a vast region to the east of the 
Rocky Mountains. The seams that have been examined have 
proved to be of great thickness and of excellent quality. 

Before concluding this paper we shall add a very brief 
description of the provinces (in themselves equal in size to 
European kingdoms) which may prove of interest. We com- 
mence with the “maritime provinces”’—Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, and Prince Edward Island. 

By referring to the map the reader will see that Nova Scotia 
—the first province of the Dominion to come into the possession 
of Great Britain—is a peninsula, connected with New Bruns- 
wick by a narrow isthmus about 16 miles broad, and separated 
from Cape Breton Island by the Gut of Canso, about a mile in 
breadth. Three hundred miles long, and from 80 to 100 miles 
broad, Nova Scotia has a coast-line of 1,200 miles, abounding 
in excellent harbours, chief of which is Halifax, the capital of 
the province, and one of the strongest fortified harbours in the 
world. One-fifth of the area of the province consists of lakes 
and rivers, and about half is fit for tillage. The soil is most 
fertile, excellent harvests of wheat and corn crops being raised, 
while the produce of the orchards is unsurpassed. Immigrant 
farmers are much needed to turn to advantage the capabilities of 
Nova Scotia as a sheep-breeding, dairy-farming, and hop-growing 
country. The fisheries are so valuable that frequent quarrels 
arise with the American fishermen who encroach upon them. 
The coul-mines are deservedly famous; and there is no more 
valuable iron than that of the province. The sea-borne trade, 
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and the tonnage of the shipping, have about doubled during 
the last twenty years. In proportion to population, Nova Scotia 
has more shipping than any other country, there being registered 
on December 31, 1883, 3,037 vessels of 541,000 tons, to a popu- 
lation of under half a million souls. The climate is more 
temperate than that enjoyed by any other part of the Dominion, 
and the industries pursued by the inhabitants are perhaps more 
diversified than in any other province. 

New Brunswick, in area larger than Holland and Belgium 
united, is 210 miles in length and 180 miles broad. It is mainly 
a farming and lumber country ; but its fisheries, both coast and 
river, are very great. Just as Nova Scotia boasts of more ship- 
ping, so New Brunswick is said to have the greatest mileage of 
railway in proportion to its population; and its rivers water 
every part of the country. The summer is warmer and the winter 
colder than in England, but the climate is very favourable to 
agriculture, and fruit and potatoes afford an unusually good 
return. The province was first permanently settled by the 
United Empire Loyalists from the United States, who arrived 
in New Brunswick in 1783, and founded the city of St. John— 
now the most important city in the province, and unrivalled in 
its position as a seaport. At different times several small bodies 
of colonists have arrived from various parts of Europe, alike 
only in this respect—that they have all prospered in their new 
home. A body of 182 emigrants from the North of England 
settled there in 1837, and had to clear the land preparatory to 
cultivation ; yet in the sixth year of their residence they reported 


in the following terms :— 

The climate of New Brunswick agrees well with the constitution of 
Englishmen ; the air is salubrious, and the water as pure and whole- 
some as any in the world. During the six years of our location there 
have occurred but two deaths, while there have been thirty-nine births 
without the presence of medical aid. Six years’ experience has 
convinced us that, notwithstanding the privations to which new 
settlers are exposed, diligence and perseverance must ensure success.* 


Later bands of colonists have equally prospered, whether 
English, Irish, or Danes ; a large immigration, however, is still 
required to populate the province—possessing as it does only 
eleven persons to the square mile. In addition to being within 
a week’s voyage of England, New Brunswick is more liberal 
to settlers in the matter of land grants than any other province 
in the Dominion, or any State in the Union ; and the position 





* “ Newfoundland to Manitoba.” By W. Fraser Rae. P. 84. London: 
Sampson Low & Co, 1881. 
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of New Brunswick as a shipbuilding country is now largely 
giving place to its manufacturing development; thus both 
sustaining its great agricultural industry and encouraging the 
immigration of farmers. We fully expect to see in the near 
future a very decided growth both of Nova Scotia and of New 
Brunswick. 

The remaining “ maritime province "—Prince Edward Island, 
named after Edward, Duke of Kent, the Queen’s father—lies in 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence, and is separated from the northern 
shores of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick by the Straits of 
Northumberland, varying in width from 9 to 15 miles. In 
the spring, summer, and autumn steamers ply every other day 
between the island and the mainland, but in the winter the 
passage is rendered difficult by the ice blocking the Straits. The 
smallest member of the Dominion (about 2,000 square miles), 
the island is the best populated, having fifty-one persons to the 
square mile. Fishing is the chief industry, but excellent crops 
of oats, potatoes, and buckwheat are raised by a large portion of 
the population. Charlottetown, the capital, is the largest city in 
the island ; it has about 12,000 inhabitants, and its admirable 
position attracts many visitors in the summer months. The 
fact of the province (with only 110,600 inhabitants) having to 
maintain its own legislature gives point to the remark that 
three separate local legislatwres for only nine hundred thousand 
people seem to indicate a waste in ruling power ; and it appears 
probable that the “maritime provinces”—having identical 
interests—will yet see their advantage in forming asingle united 
provincial legislature ; a union which would add both to their 
welfare and importance, alike at home and abroad. 

Coming now to “old Canada”—Quebec and Ontario pro- 
vinces—formerly known as Lower (Eastern) and Upper (Western) 
Canada, we may mention that the first named is most famous as 
containing the cities of Quebec and Montreal, the oldest in the 
Dominion, and in both of which the parliaments of the united 
provinces have been held at different periods in their history.* 

We hope the “fortress-city ” is too well known to need praise, 
but the following sketch is a striking one :— 


Quebec will always be remarkable for its historical associations 
and for the exquisite beauty of its scenery. The traveller, however 





* The first parliament of the United Canadas was held at Kingston (Ontario) 
in 184]. Three years later it was removed to Montreal (then containing 
40,000 people). Six years later, in 1849, it was agreed that the legislature 
should meet alternately in Quebec and Toronto. Finally, the Queen was 
petitioned to select a permanent capital, and Ottawa was chosen, and, since 
1866, parliament has met there. 
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far he may have rambled, cannot fail to recognize that the view from 
Durham Terrace is one of the finest he has ever seen. Some con- 
tend that it is unsurpassed. On one side is the citadel in all its 
strength and grandeur. On the opposite bank of the river, Point 
Levis stands forth with its coves and buildings, and scenes of stirring 
life. Immediately below us the majestic river itself flows in a great, 
placid stream on its way to the ocean. To the north rise the bold 
heights of the Laurentian range, bearing evidences of life from their 
base far up on the hill-side. In Quebec one feels that he is ona 
spot where every foot of space was once of value from the necessity 
of protecting the whole by works of defence. We are taken back to 
the European life of insecurity of two centuries ago, when every town 
was so protected, and yet was often ravaged and despoiled. Quebec 
is the one memorial of that state of things on this continent.* 


Although Quebec is still the centre of much business activity 
and of great wealth, and is, besides, the seat of the provincial 
legislature, the commerce of the city has not grown as rapidly 
as has that of its rival sister, Montreal. Yet it is only within 
the last half-century that the commercial advantages possessed 
by Montreal from its geographical position have been under- 
stood and developed. To the retnarkable engineering works, 
extending east and west of the city, is due its commercial 
supremacy. To the east, a ship canal has been dredged 
through Lake St. Peter to a depth of 25 feet, to admit of the 
passage of ocean steamers. The immensity of the work can be 
understood from the fact that the original depth over the 
St. Peter flats was 11 feet. This gigantic work, commenced 
in 1840, has been continued upto the present day. For seven- 
teen miles the excavation extends over shoals irregular in depth. 
Already $3,500,000 have been expended on the work. The 
channel is now being deepened to 27 feet 6 inches, and to 
this end the shoals of the St. Lawrence itself above and below 
Lake St. Peter must be dredged. According to Mr. Sandford 
Fleming there is but one parallel to this work in the world 
—the improvement of the Clyde, which has been continued for 
one hundred years. Originally only vessels drawing 3 feet 
6 inches could reach Glasgow. At this date ocean steamers of 
the largest draught are found at the Broomielaw. Hence 
Glasgow, by artificial means, has become one of the chief ports 
of the United Kingdom; and similarly Montreal, although 
a thousand miles from the ocean, is one of the most important 
seaports of the Dominion, and judged by the standard of 
Customs receipts, may boast to be the first. Under French rule, 
Montreal had simply a monopoly of trade with the Indians, and 
was virtually the end of French settlement, having but a small 


* Sandford Fleming: ‘‘ England and Canada,” p. 128. 
[Vol. CXXIV. No. CCXLVII.J]—New Sentzs, Vol. LXVII. No. I. H 
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population. Now Montreal is a city, including its suburbs, of 
200,000 inhabitants. Most of the old French landmarks are 
disappearing, and but little remains to recall French rule. 
Socially, Montreal bears the impress which wealth, proceeding 
from a long and prosperous commerce, stamps upon the Trans- 
atlantic communities. Palatial residences and highly cultivated 
grounds are seen on all sides. The main business thoroughfares 
abound in handsome architectural structures, largely built of the 
limestone furnished from the neighbouring quarries. Canadians 
boast that the wharves in front of the city have not their equal 
on the continent. There is every sign of material success, 
including “a busy, anxious, enterprising, pushing population, 
with all the accessories in connection with it which wealth 
gives.” * 

Passing from the chief seat of the commerce of the Dominion 
to its capital city, it is somewhat surprising that, except during 
the three or four months when parliament is in session, there 
should be so little animation in Ottawa. Meeting in January 
occasionally, but more frequently in February, the Federal 
Parliament sits till April or May. Comprising about three 
hundred members in the Senate and the House of Commons} 
together, the arrival of the legislature at once animates the city. 
The streets are alive with new faces. Ministers give a series of 
dinners ; and their example is followed by those of the residents 
whose means will admit of their entertaining. The club is 
crowded, and the hotels are filled with busy individuals engaged 
in the multifarious schemes awaiting parliamentary sanction. 
Few cities are livelier than is Ottawa while the session lasts. 
With the closing of parliament the capital falls back into its 
quasi-torpor for the rest of the year. Ottawa is by no means a 
typical city of Ontario; and it is in Toronto—the “ muddy little 
York” to which the Loyalists were derisively directed to betake 
themselves in 1783, now the capital of the “ premier province” 
—that one finds the true spirit of Ontario at its best. A 
politica! centre of great activity, whence originate plans and 





* Sandford Fleming, p. 141. 

¥ + By the terms of the Constitution, the Senate consists of 78 senators— 
namely, 24 from the province of Ontario, 24 from Quebec, 10 from 
Novia Scotia, 10 from New Brunswick, 4 from Prince Edward Island, 
3 from Manitoba, and 3 from British Columbia. Each senator must 
be thirty years of age, a born or naturalized subject, and possessed of 
property, real or personal, of the value of 4,000 dollars in the province for 
which he is appointed. Senators are nominated for life, by summons of the 
Governor-General under the Great Seal of Canada. The House of Commons 
of the Dominion is elected by the people, for five years, at the rate of one 
representative for every 17,000souls. The constituencies vary in the different 
provinces, but the suffrage is a very free one. Voting is by ballot. 
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projects that largely influence Dominion politics, the tone of its 
intellectual life is higher; and it is generally admitted (save by 
the citizens of Montreal) that “there is a more assured type of 
culture and urban refinement by the shores of Lake Ontario 
than on the island of Montreal.” 

Half as large again as the United Kingdom, the province of 
Quebec stretches on both sides of the St. Lawrence—from the 
Straits of Belle Isle on the north, and Cape Gaspé on the south— 
to some distance above Montreal; in all, a distance of over a 
thousand miles. Ontario province, with an area rather larger, 
reaches the most southern point of the Dominion, and extends 
to James’ Bay and the Albany river on the north, and Manitoba 
on the north-west. Both in Quebec and Ontario agriculture is 
the principal occupation of the inhabitants, while “lumbering ” 
and the fisheries are almost equally important. Montreal and 
Toronto stand far ahead as commercial centres at the present 
date, but there are several other cities—notably, Hamilton, 
London, and Kingston—from which rivalry will certainly be 
experienced in no short time. The climate of the two provinces 
is so warm in the summer, that maize, tomatoes, and grapes and 
peaches ripen in the open air; and in winter the cold is suffi- 
ciently severe to pack the snow under foot for several months, thus 
rendering the most valuable service to the soil, and facilitating 
the means of communication. The eastern townships of Quebec 
lying south of the St. Lawrence and adjoining the United States, 
are particularly fertile; and steps are now being taken to bring 
them prominently before intending emigrant farmers, as it is 
confidently asserted they are most favourably situated for feeding 
and fattening stock for the markets of the United Kingdom. In 
this respect, however, it will be difficult to surpass the province 
of Manitoba, situated in the very middle of the continent, and 
only needing population to take its place among the most pro- 
sperous of the provinces. All the cereals grow and ripen in 
abundance. Wheat is especially adapted to the soil and climate, 
and cattle-raising will soon prove an all-important industry. We 
have already referred to the extraordinary development of the 
city of Winnipeg, with over thirty thousand inhabitants, from 
the old Fort Garry of the Hudson’s Bay traders. If, however, 
the scheme be put into practice for exporting the products of 
Manitoba and the North-West Territories from Hudson’s Bay, by 
means of the Nelson river and the other great rivers of the 
North-West, if not only needs no prophet to foretell the continued 
abnormal growth of Winnipeg, but it will be safe to predict the 
speedy appearance of other equally important and “ Aladdin- 
like” cities in the farther west. Aready four “ provisional 
districts” have been carved out of the great “ —* of 

H 
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which the smallest, Assiniboia, comprises 95,000 square miles, 
and the largest, Athabasca, 122,000 square miles; while the 
other two districts—Saskatchewan and Alberta—are respectively 
114,000 and 100,000 square miles in extent. It is in the district 
of Assiniboia that the famous “ Bell Farm,” one hundred square 
miles in size, has been established, and its continued success 
alone is needed to ensure its meeting with many imitators. Itis 
set forth on reliable authority* that there are in the vast North- 
West 600,000 square miles of valuable agricultural land, well 
adapted for settlement and cultivation; aad that of this vast 
area considerably more than half is of the most fertile description, 
and is called properly “the Wheat Land ;” and it is computed that 
these six hundred thousand square miles would sustain in comfort 
a population of 120,000,000 inhabitants, and that the density of 
population would then be only what ‘it was in Germany in 1871 
—viz., 200 persons to a square mile. Even to approach calcula- 
tions of such magnitude is to bewilder the imagination with the 
possibilities of wealth and power open to tkose possessing so 
magnificent a domain. 

There remains but the province of British Columbia. Last, 
but by no means least, of the provinces, it is difficult to say 
whether its geographical position, as the western face of the 
Dominion, or its great natural resources are of the most value. 
Three hundred and forty thousand square miles in area, with a 
coast-line of 600 miles, dotted with innumerable bays, harbours, 
and inlets, and blessed with a climate far less rigorous than that 
of the rest of the Dominion, British Columbia (save that it is 
so far distant) offers, perhaps, the greatest attractions to immi- 
grants possessing a few hundred pounds. Abounding in mineral 
wealth, with vast forest lands of great value, and fisheries sur- 
passed by none, the province greatly needs the introduction of 
capital and labour. Andas likely to afford this necessary means 
of development, the Canadian Pacific Railway is regarded with 
the most hopeful expectation. Probably the late war panic will 
result in the establishment of a naval and military station upon 
Burrard Inlet, ‘‘a consummation devoutly to be wished,” both 
for the material security of so valuable a province, and for the 
development of its industrial possibilities now lying dormant. 

We have now passed in rapid review the various provinces of 
the Dominion. Each of them has a separate parliament ¢ and 
administration, with a lieutenant-governor at the head of the 





* “The Dominion of Canada.” By W.J. Patterson. P.30. Montreal. 


1883. 
+ Ontario, Manitoba, and British Columbia have legislative assemblies 


only; while the other provinces have each a legislative council and an 
assembly. 
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executive, and each has full powers to regulate its own local 
affairs, dispose of its own revenues, and enact such laws as it 
may deem best for its own internal welfare, provided only it 
does not interfere with, or prove adverse to, the action and policy 
of the central administration under the Governor-General. The 
fact that, although over 6,000 Acts were passed by the provincial 
legislatures between 1867 and 1882, only thirty-one altogether 
were disallowed by the Federal Government, proves that the veto 
has been sparingly used, and that in numerous cases the local 
legislatures must have shown themselves amenable to the 
remonstrances of the law officers of the Crown. 

There is no State Church in the whole of British North 
America. Except in British Columbia, all the provinces have 
one or more universities and several colleges which prepare for 
university degrees, In all the provinces, Government has more 
or less supervision over education. The poor and middle classes 
can send their children to free schools, where excelient educa- 
tion is given ; and the road to the colleges and higher education 
is open and easy for all. 

Throughout the Dominion a perfect system of municipal 
institutions prevails. Both the counties and townships have 
local councils to regulate their taxes for roads, schocls, and other 
purposes. 

The militia force of Canada is entirely composed of volunteers ; 
and the mobility of the system has received ample justification 
in the speedy success which has attended the suppression of the 
recent rising in the North-West. 

The postal system extends to every hamlet and village in the 
land, no matter how remote; the number of letters and post- 
cards delivered in 1883 amounted to over seventy-five millions. 

Containing about five million souls, British North America 
already equals Ireland in population, and its present rapid in- 
crease promises that by the close of the century it will equal 
that of Scotland and Ireland united. Who can guess what 
numbers it will reach by the middle of the next century? 
Probably it will fall littie short, if at all, of the present popula- 
tion of these islands. 

A Dominion of four million square miles, inhabited by five 
millions of people, with resources such as we have seen Canada 
possesses, cannot be dealt with satisfactorily in a few pages—and 
the length of this paper has perhaps unduly extended itself. We 
hope, however, that its purpose—namely, to summarize the 
information possessed of the history and circumstances of British 
North America—has been achieved, and that we shall be able to 
deal with our Australian and African Colonies in later numbers 
of this REVIEW. 
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Art. VI.—Docema in Masqurrabe. 


Natural Law in the Spiritual World. By Henry Drummonp,. 
F.R.S.E., F.G.S. Fourteenth Edition, completing Thirty- 
fourth Thousand. London: Hodder & Stoughton. 1884. 


L-— a work professing to reconcile theology with science 
passes through fourteen editions in two years, it may 
plausibly be assumed that religious people are somewhat anxious 
to see such a reconciliation effected ; and when, further, such a 
book is extensively eulogized by religious critics and the religious 
public, as original, impressive, thoughtful, and convincing, it 
seems reasonable to suppose that it presents some of the ablest 
reasoning in support of theology at present forthcoming from. 
Christian men of science. Mr. Drummond’s book, then, is en- 
titled to serious attention from all who hesitate to aspire to the 
bad eminence of Gallio. 

It is not meant by this to suggest that the silence maintained 
in the scientific camp as to Mr. Druammond’s book signifies in- 
difference to his thesis: to tell the truth, Mr. Drummond is 
somewhat dexterous in his avoidance of propositions which it 
would be in the scientific man’s way to contravene ; just as he 
avoids attracting the attention of the Biblical critic proper. He 
enters into no argument on behalf of miracles in general or 
Christian miracles in particular: he says practically nothing 
about the old questions of the world’s age, or the flood, or 
design. On the contrary, he starts with the unqualified assump- 
tion that the Bible is a special revelation from a Supreme 
Being. “We do not demand of Nature,” he says in his Intro- 
duction (p. 10), “ directly to prove religion. That was never its 
function. Its function is to interpret.” Here, perhaps, the 
scientist might open his eyes, and ask whether it is meant that 
Nature was created for the exegesis of Scripture, but he is 
strictly not concerned with the proposition. “Revelation,” says 
Mr. Drummond again (p. 33), “never volunteers anything that 
man could discover for himself—on the principle, probably, 
that it is only when he is capable of discovering it that he rs 
capable of appreciating it.” This last-quoted sentence seems 
to be one of those “particularly fine things” which a time- 
honoured apophthegm counsels young authors to sacrifice. On . 
the face of it, it implies two propositions, uncommonly awkward 
for Mr. Drummond; first, that there is no historical corrobora- 
tion of the Biblical narrative ; second, that men are incapable 
of appreciating what is revealed to them. Mr. Drummond does. 
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say some very unfortunate things explicitly ; but he can hardly 
have meant this. His views as to the position of revelation, 
however, may be further inferred from yet another passage in 
his chapter. on Biogenesis (p. 73): ‘The right of the spiritual 
world to speak of its own phenomena is as secure as the right 
of the natural world to speak of itself. What is science but 
what the natural world has said to natural men? What 
is revelation but what the spiritual world has said to spiritual 
men?” It will be seen that Mr. Drummond is a very inge- 
nious analogist. Some of us would modestly say that science 
is a body of conclusions that men—genus homo—have arrived at 
from a study of Nature, which said extremely little to them until 
they cross-examined it ; that “revelation” is something which 
some men have alleged; and that the spiritual world and 
spiritual men are, like “the chronometer of God,” names in 
grievous need of a definition. And Mr. Drummond does simply 
nothing to supply the need: from first to last he gives us no 
definition whatever. But how neat is his mock analogy; how 
engagingly confident his intimation ; and how extremely handy 
his formula for the large and respectable class which has scruples 
about doing its own thinking! It is evident that the criticism 
of such a writer is not specially the work of the practical scientist, 
any more than of the historical inquirer. Properly it should 
fall to the orthodox theologian, and the present study, unfor- 
tunately, cannot pretend to be in the theological spirit. It is, 
however, very much at the service of the genuine functionary, if 
he is disposed, as in duty bound, to emulate its purpose. What 
has to be done with a writer of Mr. Drummond’s unique descrip- 
tion is to take him on his own ground and estimate his reasonings 
by the canons of universal logic. 

Mr. Drummond is nothing if not systematic, and he ought to 
to be systematically discussed ; to which end a brief preliminary 
account of the object of his book is desirable. Briefly, then, he 
professes to take the leading doctrines of Christian theology and 
show that they are not merely analogous to and in harmony with 
the leading doctrines of natural science, but identical with these 
doctrines ; that what we call natural law is found to extend 
through the so-called spiritual world; that, in other words, 
Christian theology can be shown to be substantiated in detail by 
the generalizations of physical science. The complete position 
is that revelation cannot be proved or disproved by science or 
reasoning, but that, for those who accept it to start with, its 
truth may be made more clear by showing that theology is not 
the chaos it seemed to be even to the believing eye, but is iden- 
tical with the body of scientific law. 

The author begins by telling us that it has for years been his 
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privilege to lecture to a class on the natural sciences on week- 
days, and to lecture to working-men on morals and religion on 
Sundays. For a time, he tells us, he kept the two departments 
entirely separate in his mind, and on this head he expresses no 
sense of shame. After a while, however, he found that his 
modes of thinking had, without his being conscious of it, under- 
gone achange. “I discovered myself,” are his words, “ enun- 
ciating spiritual law in the exact terms of biology and physics” 
(Preface, p. vii.). So that Mr. Drummond would appear to 
have taught religion and morals to the working-classes, for a 
time, by a process of unconscious cerebration. What he began 
in this manner, however, he proceeded to do of set purpose; and 
he became convinced that whereas his “spiritual world before was 
a chaos of facts” and his “theology a Pythagorean system trying 
to make the best of phenomena apart from the idea of law,” he 
could now arrange his theological creed on the basis of his 
scientific beliefs. That is to say, he did not look about for 
spiritual phenomena as men of science look into Nature ; he took 
the theological formule of spiritual law, and proceeded to state 
them in terms of natural laws. This interesting literary exercise 
he holds to be on a par with Mr. Spencer’s application of natural 
law to sociology ; and he claims to be essentially original in his 
achievement. Some writers, as he points out (p. 13), had said 
there could be no application of natural laws of cause and effect 
to religion ; Mr. Horace Bushnell authoritatively describing the 
“spiritual world” as “ another system of Nature incommunicably 
separate from ours.” Analogies between “ spiritual” and natural 
phenomena had always been recognized; but, says Mr. Drum- 
mond, the analogies of natural and spiritual law had been over- 
looked ; hence the dread of science noticeable in theology. It 
was not that the theologian dreaded scientific fact. “ No single 
fact in science,” Mr. Drummond tranquilly observes in passing 
(p. 30), “ has ever discredited a fact in religion.” It was simply 
that science had a method, a system, a reign of law; whereas 
theology had none, and was apprehensive and jealous accordingly 
—an account of the matter which it is for theologians to discuss. 
But henceforth things are to be different. “It will be the splendid 
task of the theology of the future,” Mr. Drummond announces 
(p.52), “to... . disclose to a waning scepticism the naturalness 
of the supernatural.” This is another of Mr. Drummond's “ par- 
ticularly fine things; ” and a rigorous reader may incline to say 
that if the author be only allowed rope enough of that descrip- 
tion he will anticipate critical justice. But the rigorous reader 
is apt to forget that the people who have purchased 34,000 
copies of Mr. Drummond’s book are for the most part not 
given to judicial methods of study. A very little logic enables 


* 
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one to perceive that to assert “the naturalness of the super- 
natural” is to say there is no supernatural; and that Mr. 
Drummond virtually undertakes to strengthen the belief in the 
supernatural by showing the supernatural is not supernatural. 
But it is safe to say that Mr. Drummond’s friendly readers, from 
the Spectator downwards, will never have their equanimity 
jeopardized by logical sensitiveness to such trifles as that. And 
that kind of reader is not likely to be disturbed when Mr. 
Drummond, almost immediately after declaring that it will be 
a “splendid task” for theology to show that the supernatural is 
natural, protests (p. 54) that “there is nothing so especially 
exalted . . . . in the natural Jaws in themselves as to make one 
anxious to find them blood relations of the spiritual ;” and that 
(p. 55) “their dignity is not as natural laws, but as spiritual 
laws.” Mr. Drummond evidently holds with Emerson, that “with 
consistency a great soul has simply nothing to do.” His versa- 
tility of view is not less conspicuous than his fertility in aphorism. 

To be scrupulously fair, we may note that there is one passage 
in the Introduction which might be argued to indicate a scientific 
reason for believing in the spiritual. It is less noteworthy in 
that regard, however, than as showing how Mr. Drummond 
reasons. He professes to take up the thesis of the work entitled 
“The Unseen Universe,’ which is that the universe whose 
phenomena we see has been developed from forms of matter we 
cannot cognise; and that it must again pass into “unseen” 
forms. Mr. Drummond (p. 54) puts it thus: ‘There is a point 
of time when the energy of the universe must come to an end; 
and that which has its end in time cannot be infinite, it must 
also have had a beginning in time. Hence the unseen existed 
before the seen.” Now, on Mr. Drummond’s own showing, the 
writers of “The Unseen Universe ” do nothing to explain how 
an infinite universe can ever aggregate; or how an aggre- 
gated universe can be said to have parted with all its energy 
so long as it coheres; or how the dead mass, as they call 
it, is going to disappear. But the interesting point is that two 
pages further on (see also p. 53) the doctrine of the unseen 
existing before the seen is transformed by Mr. Drummond into 
the doctrine of “the priority of the spiritual.” The authors of 
“The Unseen Universe” had not pretended that the unseen 
ought to be called the spiritual. They represented it as a 
hypothetical unknown form of matter, which might have come 
from another unknown form. That is Mr. Drummond’s scientific 
basis for his spiritual world. 

On such methods as these, it will be generally allowed, the 
demonstration of an identity between natural and spiritual laws, 
or between any existence and any non-existence, is not such an 
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arduous undertaking as it would otherwise appear; but it is 
highly improbable that any mind, however speculative, would 
anticipate the manner in which Mr. Drummond accomplishes 
his task. He professes, indeed, in his Introduction, to make 
good his case in a single sentence, making, for the purpose, an 
extremely original application of the law of continuity, and an 
equally original application of the syllogism. ‘As the natural 
laws are continuous through the universe of matter and of space,”’ 
he tells us (p. 41), “so will they be continuous through the 
universe of spirit.” And then he asks, with an exquisiteness of 
logical simplicity which it is hardly too much to call genius: 
“Tf this be denied, what then? Those who deny it must furnish 
the disproof. The argument is founded on a principle which is 
now acknowledged to be universal, and the onus of disproof 
must be with those who may be bold enough to take up the 
position that a region exists where at last the principle of con- 
tinuity fails.” That is a flower of formulated nonsense, which 
logicians will not willingly let die. Altering the terms, but 
retaining the formula, we get such a proposition as this: “Those 
who do not believe in spiritualism say that intangible spirits 
cannot play banjos. But it is universally acknowledged that 
banjos cannot be played save by living beings, and the onus of 
disproof must lie with those who are bold enough to say that 
those who sound banjos are not living intelligences.” We 
modestly assure Mr. Drummond that we never said there was a 
spiritual “ region” where continuity ceases—our nearest approach 
to such a concept being our sensations in trying to follow some 
of his arguments—but that nevertheless we consider his proposi- 
tion to amount to precisely nothing. The versatile author would, 
perhaps, say that his proposition here was only addressed to 
those theologians who assert a “ spiritual world,” while denying 
that its laws are those of the natural world. But in that case 
why proceed, after declaring that the onus of disproof lies with 
the opposing theologian, to supply some 400 pages of proof ? 

The truth is, Mr. Drummond has experienced, at least for a 
short time, an uneasy sense that there is something wrong about 
his exposition of the law of continuity. He grapples with the 
difficulty as follows :— 


It may seem an obvious objection that many of the natural laws 
have no connection whatever with the spiritual world. . .. . Gravi- 
tation, for instance—what direct application has that in the spiritual 
world? The reply is threefold. First, there is no proof that it does 
not hold there (!). If the spirit be in any sense material, it certainly 
must hold. In the second place, gravitation may hold for the spiritual 
sphere, although it cannot be directly proved. The spirit may be 
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armed with powers which enable it to rise superior to gravity. During 
the action of these powers gravity need be no more suspended than in 
the cuse of a plant which risesin the air during the process of growth. It 
does this in virtue of a higher law, and in apparent defiance of the lower. 
Thirdly, if the spirit be not material, it still cannot be said that gravi- 
tation ceases at that point to be continuous. It isnot gravitation that 
ceases—it is matter. 


There is so much “ meat and drink” in this sort of thing for 
the critical mind that it may be permitted to carry the quotation 
further :-— 


This point, however, will require development for another reason, 
In the case of the plant just referred to, there is a principle of growth 
or vitality at work superseding the attraction of gravity. Why is there 
no trace of that law in the inorganic world? Is not this another in- 
stance of the discontinuousness of law? If the law of vitality has so 
little connection with the inorganic kingdom—less even than gravita- 
tion with the spiritual—what becomes of continuity? Is it not evident 
that each kingdom of nature has its own set of laws, which continue pos- 
sibly untouched for the specific kingdom but never extend beyond it? 

It is quite true that when we pass from the inorganic to the 
organic, we come upon w new set of laws. But the reason why the 
lower set do not seem to act in the higher sphere is not that they are 
annihilated, but that they are overruled. And the reason why the 
higher laws are not found operating in the lower is not because they 
are not continuous downwards, but because there is nothing for them 
there to act upon. It is not law that fails, but opportunity. The 
biological laws are continuous for life. Wherever there is life, that 
is to say, they will be found acting, just as gravitation acts wherever 
there is matter. 


For a teacher of physical science that is tolerably funny, but 
a still higher point is reached in the next paragraph :— 


We have purposely in the last paragraph indulged in a fallacy. We 
have said that the biological laws would certainly be continuous in the 
lower or mineral sphere were there anything there for them to act 
upon. Now laws do not act upon anything. It has been stated 
already, though apparently it cannot be too abundantly emphasized (!), 
that laws are only modes of operation, not themselves operators. The 
accurate statement, therefore, would be that the biological laws would 
be continuous in the lower sphere, were there anything there for them, 
not to act upon, but to keep in order. If there is no acting going on, if 
there is nothing being kept in order, the responsibility does not lie with 
continuity. The law will always be at its post, not only when its services 
are required, but wherever they are possible. 


It is difficult to take seriously a passage which reads so very 
much like an extract from “Alice in Wonderland ;” but when a. 
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book containing such writing can be pronounced “ calm, judicial, 
scholarly,” by such a journal as Knowledge ; when the writer 
can. be congratulated on the “accuracy of his view of Jaw” by 
such an ‘authority as the Spectator; and when the Noncon- 
formist and the Guardian vie with each other and with the 
daily press in equivalent praise, it really becomes necessary to 
say a serious word. It seems needful to remind these guides of 
public opinion that “ natural law ” is simply the term for an ob- 
served constancy of relation between given phenomena; and 
that to talk of such relation “keeping things in order” and 
being “at its post” when its “services are required,” is to use 
language of an absurdity not easily to be paralleled. The last- 
quoted paragraph, with its mock rectification of the fallacy in the 
preceding, is fully the more ridiculous of the two; and it leaves a 
rational reader with no conclusion open to him save that the 
author is hopelessly incapable of comprehending philosophic lan- 
guage. That he should cap his first absurdity by professing to 
have introduced it intentionally, and then thrice confounding 
confusion by his “ accurate statement,” is intelligible on no other 
view. The only possible theory seems to be that some friend 
had seen the first blunder before the book was compiled, and 
had gently indicated to Mr. Drummond that he was writing 
rather portentous nonsense ; whereupon the versatile author in- 
troduced a paragraph to say that he had been fallacious on pur- 
pose—the purpose being left to the reader’s imagination—and 
proceeded to put matters right, according to his lights. But as 
Mr. Drummond really could not see through his own fallacy, his 
mind being a sort of fallacy machine, he simply restated it in 
other and worse words; whereupon his friend, if further con- 
sulted, decided to leave Mr. Drummond to his fate. Our author 
is not one of those who would “speak disrespectfully of the 
equator ;” he probably reveres it for being so constantly “ at its 
post.” In the next paragraph he goes on in a delightful way to 
remark that ‘a hasty glance at the present argument on the 
part of any one ill-furnished enough to confound law with 
substance or with cause, would probably lead to its immediate 
rejection.” To which it may be replied that a hasty glance on 
anybody’s part would lead to the conclusion that Mr. Drummond 
confounded law with function and energy; and that the most 
leisurely reading would fail to induce repentance. 

After he has got through the jungle of his Introduction, Mr. 
Drummond’s first step is to lay down the scientific doctrine of 
Biogenesis, or the derivation of life from life, and to show how 
that corresponds with Christian theology. And at the very 
outset of the chapter on Biogenesis we have a sample of scientific 
exposition which gives cause to suspect that the writer has worse 
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faults than incompetence. He tells the well-known story of Dr. 
Bastian’s attempts to prove spontaneous generation; how Pro- 
fessor Tyndall showed that Bastian’s experiments must have been / 
faulty ; and how the Professor came to the conclusion that “ no/~ 
shred of trustworthy experimental testimony exists to prove that <> 
life in our day has ever appeared independently of antecedent, © 
life.” This we all knew. But Mr. Drummond would feel him- 
self falling below his task if he did not get more out of a scientific 
proposition than ordinary eyes can seein it; and so, after referring 
to the experiments of Mr. Dallinger, who showed the almost 
indestructible vitality (Mr. Drummond drops the “ almost”) of 
some of the lower forms of life, he presents us (p. 63, also p. 79) 
with this summing-up :—“ These experiments have practically 
closed the question. A decided and authoritative conclusion has 
now taken its place in science. So far as science can settle any- 
thing, this question is settled. The attempt to get the living out 
of the dead has failed. Spontaneous generation has had to be 
given up.” And all through his book Mr. Drummond continues 
thus to imply that it has been scientifically proved that the 
living could never have arisen from the non-living. It would be 
difficult to imagine a more scandalous misrepresentation, sup- 
posing the perversion to be deliberate, or a more discreditable 
misconception, supposing it to result from a defect of intelligence. 
All that has really been done in the matter of spontaneous gene- 
ration thus far is to rebut the assertion that life can come from 
non-life in the present condition of things on this globe. To 
say that “spontaneous generation has had to be given up ”— 
in the full sense of that phrase—-is to say that the evolution 
theory is admittedly incapable of completion. So far from 
giving up the hypothesis of spontaneous generation, science 
will never, can never rest until that hypothesis is transformed 
into a body of proof. The law of continuity, on which Mr. 
Drummond so ingenuously professes to found his case, is incom- 
plete until spontaneous generation is placed on a basis of 
certitude. Mr. Drummond himself tells us that the law of 
continuity is now universally acknowledged. That is practically 
the case, as regards the history of life on the globe, because the 
difficulty about the first appearance is the only serious breach. 
But if it were scientifically decided that life could not evolve 
from non-life—the organic from the inorganic—the law of 
continuity would be broken down. And Mr. Drummond, in 
representing that spontaneous generation can never have hap- 
pened, is taking the ground from under his own feet before he 
has made a single step. He not only misrepresents what science 
teaches; he goes the length of implying that science assumes 
miracle. “Of that strange borderland between the dead and 
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the living,” he observes (p. 69), “science is silent. It is as if 
God had placed everything in earth and heaven in the hands of 
Nature, but reserved a point at the genesis of life for His direct 
appearing.” And on p. 76 we have: “In either case, the first 
step in peopling these worlds [natural and “spiritual”] with 
the appropriate living forms is virtually miracle.” And the man 
who writes thus professes to accept the law of continuity, and to 
base his theology on science ! 

It might be thought that, after such a stroke as this, Mr. 
Drammond would have gone a little way with some wariness, 
and without so openly playing fast and loose with fact and logic. 
But the next step in his argument is, if possible, more outrageous 
still. The analogy* he proceeds to draw between natural and 
spiritual law, in regard to Biogenesis, is this: That whereas 
life can only come from life in the natural world, so in the 
“ spiritual world” life can only come from Jesus Christ. The 
law of Biogenesis, according to Mr. Drummond (pp. 71-74), is 
spiritually formulated in these two texts: “Except a man be 
born again .. . . except a man be born of water and of the 
Spirit, he cannot enter the kingdom of God.” “He that hath 
the Son hath life, and he that hath not the Son of God hath 
not life.’ It must be clearly understood that our author 
literally asserts believing Christians to be spiritually alive, and 
all other human beings spiritually dead. A tolerably enlightened 
reader is apt to miss Mr. Drummond’s meaning by taking his 
language on this head to be metaphorical, but there can be no 
dispute as to its precise and literal quality. The distinction 
between the best of men who do not believe in Christ and those 


who do, we are told (p. 81), “is the same as that between the ~ 


organic and the inorganic, the living and the dead.” “The 
difference,” it is laid down again (p. 82), “ between the spiritual 
man and the natural man is not a difference of development but 
of generation. It is a distinction of quality, not of quantity. A 
man cannot rise by any natural development from ‘morality 
touched by emotion’ to ‘morality touched by life.” Again we 
have (p. 130) : “The Christian. . . . like the poet, is born, not 
made.’ “The spiritual man... . is a new creation born 
from above” (p. 65). “This life comes suddenly ” (p. 93). So 
the argument is explicit, thats life could only arise on the earth 
by a supernatural act—by the direct interposition of God, so 
spiritual life can only arise.in a man’s personality by the in- 
terposition of Jesus. See now, how this compares with the 





* Mr. Drummond says (p. 76), ‘* between laws there is no analogy ; there is 
continuity ;” but he explains that he uses the term “ analogy ” at times for 
convenience. , 
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scientific doctrine of Biogenesis. That simply asserts that at 
present life comes from life—organism from organism. Science 
knows nothing whatever of a creation of life by miracle. That 
is Theogenesis—a conception not within the range of science as 
the word is at present understood. What Mr. Drummond does 
is to take the scientific doctrine of Biogenesis, tack on to it the 
lawless dogma of Theogenesis, and then proceed to allege that 
the scientific generalization is identical with a theological dogma 
which asserts nothing whatever that is even remotely comparable 
to Biogenesis, but a perpetually repeated Theogenesis—an in- 
calculable series of miracles. If it were asserted that Christians 
produced Christians, that spiritual life went from father or 
mother to son and daughter—that would indeed be a sort of 
analogy to Biogenesis. If spiritual life were alleged to be 
hereditary, like insanity, or even if it were communicable from 
one person to another, it might be pretended that it conformed 
to the law of Biogenesis. But when the reasoner contends in 
the most explicit terms that this is not so, but that each Christian 
gets his spiritual life, suddenly and miraculously, direct from 
the Deity, we can: but say that we have not found such audacity 
—no, not in Israel. What he has done is to falsify biology at 
the outset of his exposition, to impose upon it a theological 
doctrine of catastrophism, and then to pretend that is analogous 
or identical with a so-called spiritual process which is not even 
comparable to a process of Biogenesis from a catastrophic be- 
ginning, but is catastrophic at every step! Of course, c’est le 
premier pas qui cotéte; but the undertaking of Saint Denis 
was modest beside that of Mr. Drummond. The saint’s expe- 
riment barely involved a double miracle: Mr. Drummond’s 
involves at least three. With him you have to assume first a 
miracle of Theogenesis ; next, an endless series of miracles of 
spiritual Theogenesis ; and in the act you introduce the miracle 
of the incarnation of Deity in the person of Jesus. That is how 
we make a beginning in the process of showing that theology 
is identical with scientific law: we have only to adopt three 
miracle concepts and to turn science out of doors. 

And Mr. Drummond’s progress is worthy of his beginning. 
The chapter on Biogenesis is followed by one on Degeneration, 
in which it is sought to show that the phenomena of degenera- 
tion in natural life are directly analogous to those of 
degeneration in spiritual life. We got in the previous 
chapter, by a process of exclusion, a negative knowledge of 
what Mr. Drummond regards as the spiritual life—that it is not 
the intellectual or moral life in the ordinary sense of these 
phrases, but a special and peculiar life, set up only in the souls 
of orthodox Christians, by the miraculous action of Deity. 
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Seeing, then, that in his second chapter our author declares all 
men to have souls, he is in the picturesque position of asserting 
that many men bave souls which are not spiritually alive. Not 
being spiritually alive, it might be presumed they are naturally 
alive ; but then natural life, in the terms of Mr. Drummond’s 
exposition, is the life of organisms, and no theology alleges that 
the soul is an organism. So that Mr. Drummord must be 
understood to assert three kinds of life: the spiritual life— 
that of the true Christian; the natural life—that which he 
has in common with all organisms ; and a third kind of life— 
that of the non-Christian soul, which is neither one nor the 
other, though it would appear to go on in the spiritual world. 
If, however, we are to trace natural law in the spiritual world 
in regard to the process of degeneration, it must be by exhibiting 
degeneration in the spiritual life proper. Yet, incredible as 
it may seem, Mr. Drummond does not attempt to show that 
there is any such thing. What he does in this chapter is to 
show a species of what he calls degeneration in the cases of men 
who have, on his own definition, never had the spiritual life at 
all. The only phenomena suggestive of spiritual degeneration 
to which he calls our attention, occur among those whom he 
himself describes as the spiritually dead. Taking as an illustra- 
tion the tendency of the domestic pigeon, when allowed to go 
wild in a wild region, to revert to the original plain and un- 
graceful type of rock-pigeon, Mr. Drummond intimates (p. 98) 
in his unsophisticated terminology, that 


the natural Jaw by which such a change occurs is called the prin- 
ciple of reversion to type. ‘ Now,” he explains (p. 98), “the same 
thing exactly would happen to you or me. ... If a man neglect 
himself for a few years he will change into a worse man and a lower 
man. If it is his body that he neglects, he will deteriorate into a 
wild and bestial savage. ... If it is his mind, it will degenerate 
into imbecility and madness. ... If he neglect his conscience, it 
will run off into lawlessness and vice. Or lastly, if it is his soul, it 
must inevitably atrophy, drop off in ruin and decay.” 


So that it would appear (see also p. 100) a man’s soul may be 
dead before his body. But the main point to be noticed in this 
new system of psychology, with its divisions of soul, mind, and 
conscience, is that Mr. Drummond is dealing solely with 
degeneration in the unspiritual man, who, he himself told us, is 
to the spiritual man what the inorganic is to the organic. 
Describing the case of a man who has neglected his soul till it 
dies, he says: “Instead of aspiring to conversion to a higher 
type, he submits by a law of Nature to reversion to a lower. 
This is degeneration.” If the phrase about conversion to a 
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higher type counts for anything in the argument, it implies that 
a single pigeon may by aspiration rise to a higher type, or go 
through the entire process of reversion to the prior. It seems 
as likely as not that Mr. Drummond believes in the occurrence 
of such transformations, but however that may be, the degenera- 
tion he speaks of, on his own showing, is not degeneration in 
the spiritual life. The man instanced had, ex hypothesi, never 
reached spiritual life: he was to the spiritually alive “as the 
inorganic to the organic.” In point of fact he is denounced 
because, being inorganic, he did not become organic by aspira- 
tion ; yet all the while he is credited with the remarkable feat 
of degenerating from a condition of spiritual non-existence to 
one of death of the soul, whatever that may be. So that what 
we get by the second chapter is an annihilation of the ground 
taken up in the first ; which, in its turn, annihilated the ground 
taken up in the Introduction. The demonstration of natural 
law in the spiritual world, it will be seen, resembles nothing so 
much as the record of a celebrated minus quantity in the fauna 
of Iceland. 

Of course the process of destroying all that went before cannot 
well be carried on unremittingly through the remaining chapters 
of the book, on Growth, Death, Mortification, Eternal Life, 
Environment, Conformity to Type, Semi-Parasitism, Parasitism, 
and Classification. ‘The chapter on Growth is an amplification 
of that on Biogenesis—the old thesis being returned to now that 
it is convenient to do so. The doctrine now is that growth has 
two characteristics, spontaneousness and mysteriousness. You 
do not try to grow ; you simply feed and live properly, and you 
grow. So with your soul after it has become spiritually alive. 
Christians, Mr. Drummond tells us, are constantly making them- 
selves uncomfortable in the attempt to grow spiritually, whereas 
all they have to do is to let themselves grow. To bring out his 
meaning, he restates his temporarily discarded doctrine of the 
miraculous character of the spiritual life. 


Grant for a moment [he says, p. 131] that by hard work and self- 
restraint a man may attain to a very high character. It is not 
denied that this can be done. But what is denied is that this is 
growth, and that this process is Christianity. The fact that you can 
account for it proves that it is not growth. For growth is mysterious: 
the peculiarity of it is that you cannot account for it. 


Lest any misconceive the force of the last clause, be it ex- 
plained that Mr. Drummond has exhibited the “ accuracy of his 
view of law,” which so impresses the Spectator, by the intima- 
tion (p. 86) that “the doctrines of conservation and transfor- 
mation of energy .... donot hold for vitality.” Vitality, 

(Vol. CXXIV. No. CCXLVII.]—New Senizs, Vol. LXVITI. No.1 I 
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then, being subject to no physical laws, and growth even in 
organisms being a miracle, “the problem of the Christian life 
finally is simplified to this—man has but to preserve the right 
attitude” (p. 140). But why “ preserve?” If Mr. Drummond 
had adhered all along to the position of his chapter on Biogenesis 
he would have had to argue that by getting intothe wrongattitude 
the Christian might degenerate; but Mr. Drummond’s purpose 
is to show that Calvinistic theology is scientific; and that 
theology teaches that degeneration is not possible to the believing 
Christian. The doctrines of election and of the perseverance of 
the saints are to the effect that as men are saved by God’s free 
grace, so they cannot fall away from grace. That being so, it is 
impossible for the Christian to get into the wrong “ attitude.” 
It would appear to be easier for a camel to pass through the eye 
of a needle than for Mr. Drummond to make an approach to 
= his case in a single detail—or to formulate a decently 
ogical argument, for that matter. 

Passing from the chapter on Growth to that on Death, we find 
that as in his third chapter Mr. Drummond returns to the deserted 
position of his first, so in his fourth he reverts to that of his 
second. This versatility is the prominent feature of his method ; 
and all that a rival theologian would have to do would be to set 
one chapter against another, and make Mr. Drummond refute 
himself. To expose Mr. Drummond’s perversions of science 
there is needed only the most ordinary knowledge of the gene- 
ralizations of science ; but to refute his argument as a whole 
there is required no knowledge of science whatever. A compari- 
son of chapters is sufficient. The chapter on Death is an 
amplification of the previous three-card trick of degeneration. 
If it was to do anything whatever to fulfil the promise of the 
Introduction, it ought to show that the spiritual life is affected 
by death just as the natural life is. But just as the pretended 
degeneration in the spiritual world was on Mr. Drummond’s own 
showing a degeneration from spiritual unbornness to another 
death, so the pretended death in the spiritual world is on his own 
showing the death of the already spiritually dead. He takes 
(p. 147) Mr. Spencer’s definition of life as “the continuous 
adjustment of internal relations to external relations,” and he 
proceeds to apply it. And here he does seem for a moment to 
realize the chaos into which he has manipulated his argument ; 
and he proceeds hastily to show that death is a relative term. 
The bird, he ingeniously reasons, has a wider environment than 
the plant ; the man a wider than the bird ; and as the plant is 
practically dead to a large part of the bird’s environment, so the 
bird is- dead. to a large part of the man’s. And so, further, a man 
may he dead to the spiritual environment, by, which Mr. Drum- 
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mond means Deity. An instructed reader will turn away from this 
sort of thing with a yawn; but tothe reader who is inthat condition 
of popular enlightenment in which writers in the Spectator and in 
Knowledge contemplate such reasoning with respect, it is well to 
point out in so many words that the argument before us is a piece 
of ridiculous sophistry. To call the plant dead to the bird’s environ- 
ment, or the bird to the man’s, is not to use the language of 
science at all. Death in the natural world is the cessation of a 
mode of life ; and on Mr. Drurnmond’s principle spiritual death 
should be the cessation of spiritual life. But he has committed 
himself to the proposition that the natural man is spiritually 
dead to start with ; that is, he is, compared with the Christian, 
as the inorganic to the organic. Since, then, Mr. Drummond’s 
theology pledgeshim to the doctrine that the spiritually living soul, 
at least, cannot die, the only conclusion he can present to us is that 
aman who, not knowing God to begin with, does not keep up his 
communion with God, will die spiritually—that the spiritually 
dead man, if he does not take care, will spiritually die over 
again. “ You may dwarf asoul,” the author says (p. 173), “just 
as you can dwarf a plant, by depriving it of a full environment ;” 
and this dwarfing, we are informed by our accurate doctor of 
law, is “ to science” an “instance of arrested development; and 
to religion it presents the spectacle of a corpse—a living death.” 
Which means, according to the argument, that a bird is “to 
science” an instance of arrested development, and is a corpse, in 
that itis not a man; and that every organism is dwarfed and 
dead, in that its environment is limited. 

The courage with which Mr Drummond disposes of his diffi- 
culties is no less remarkable than the facility with which he 
multiplies them. On page 11, he tells us that “it is the want of 
the discerning faculty, the clairvoyant power of seeing the eter- 
nal in the temporal, rather than the failure of the reason, that 
begets (sic) the sceptic.” This explanation he is good enough to 
repeat. The endeavours of well-meaning Christians to show 
that the agnostic really does know what he denies, oyr philoso- 
pher tells us (pp. 78, 160), are quite misplaced. The natural 
man cannot know the things of the Spirit of God. The agnostic 
is “blind and deaf, dumb, torpid, and dead to the spiritual 
world.” But it is rather obvious that if the agnostic cannot help 
himself, there is little use in seeking to convert him ; and to the 
common sense in these days there is apt to be something revolt- 
ing in denunciation of the blind because they cannot see; so 
that at one stage of his argument, Mr. Drummond—possibly 
himself perceiving dimly the singular nature of his creed—vir- 
tuously protests (p. 105) that “there is an affectation that reli- 
gious truths lie beyond the sphere of the an which 

I 
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serves men in ordinary things ’—what he calls an affectation 
being simply his own distinct and repeatedly declared doctrine. 
“ Such harmonies are in” theological souls. 

The candid reader will not deny the entertaining quality of 
all this, but it is too much to expect that his interest will con- 
tinue without flagging to the end. Even absurdity palls, and it 
must suffice to take a comprehensive glance at the remainder of 
Mr Drummond’s exposition, though the sets of propositions 
above noticed are profusely elaborated as the book goes on, and 
the chapter on Mortification embraces even a more picturesque 
series of feats in logical sleight-of-hand than any of those preced- 
ing it. The new-born Christian—the spiritually-alive man—we 
are told (p. 179) passes at the moment of his spiritual birth into 
@ new environment; whereupon there ensues a conflict of the 
two environments. The old “competes deggedly (!) with the 
new environment for a share of the correspondence (!)” and it is 
the business of the Christian to cut himself off from the old en- 
vironment. Before, we were told that he had only to maintain 
the right attitude ; now we learn that he has to make, as it were, 
a variety of medical and surgical operations on himself. Mr. 
Drummond formulates the amended doctrine thus (p. 182) :— 


" The methods by which the spiritual man is to withdraw himself 
from the old environment, or from the part of it which will directly 
hinder the spiritual life, are three in number— 

First, Suicide. 

Second, Mortification. 

Third, Limitation. 


To the eye of mere human reason, the analogue of natural 
suicide in the spiritual life would be a voluntary destruction of 
his spiritual life by the spiritually-alive man ; but of course, on 
the theological premises, there can be no such thing ; and what 
Mr. Drummond gives us as the analogous phenomenon is a pro- 
cess of dying to sin, by entirely leaving the sinful environment. 
As if renunciation of any section of his environment by a human 
being were scientifically definable as suicide. But the absolute 
emptiness of the doctrine becomes more apparent when we find 
that the sinful environment is simply what every well-meaning man 
shuns, even when, in the language of Mr. Drummond, he is spiri- 
tually dead. He is to control his temper and avoid drunkenness— 
just to do what Mr. Drummond admits any spiritually dead man 
may do. And this is spiritual suicide—not even, as before, killing 
the dead man, but killing the vices that even the dead man is 
able to kill. And so with mortification. Analogically, spiritual 
mortification would be death of part of the soul; but as Mr. 
Drummond describes it, it is the mere abstinence from a parti- 
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cular vice—that is, a perfectly natural process, not a spiritual 
one at all. Here, indeed, it might be pretended that natural 
and spiritual are identical; but the identity is made out by 
simply calling the natural spiritual. So, again, with limitation. 
Spiritual limitation—a sufficiently fatuous term—is not a limit- 
ing of a spiritual function at all, but a gradual abstinence from 
morally unhealthy function—such an abstinence as is daily 
effected by the man whom Mr. Drummond calls spiritually dead. 
So that spiritual suicide, spiritual mortification, and spiritual 
limitation are one and the same thing—mere avoidance of vice ! 
We have simply the snakes of Iceland over again in every chap- 
ter ; and for purposes of description the book might be condensed 
on the old model: “Chapter I. Concerning Biogenesis. There 
is no Biogenesis in the spiritual world, only Theogenesis.” 
“Chapter II. Concerning Degeneration. There is no degene- 
ration in the spiritual life, but there is degeneration in a kind 
of life which is spiritual death.” “Concerning Death. -The 
man who has spiritual life cannot die; but dead men do die in 
the spiritual world.” 

The absurdities of the book are.combined, consummated, and 
crowned in the chapter on Eternal Life. Mr. Drummond quotes 
(p. 203) Mr. Spencer’s observation that “ perfect correspondence 
would be perfect life,” and then goes on to argue in his diffuse 
way that in the spiritual world eternal life—that is, not merely 
endless life, but the highest and fullest life—is attained by the 
spiritual individual attaining to perfect correspondence with 
God. It is again necessary to obtrude a piece of elementary 
scientific information on a world enlightened by the Spectator 
and Knowledge—the intimation, namely, that in the natural 
world there is no such thing as perfect correspondence existing 
or conceivable. Mr. Drummond himself has some dim percep- 
tion of this. As he puts it in his special dialect (p. 103): “ One 
cannot say it is natural for a plant to live. Examine its nature 
fully, and you have to admit that its natural tendency is to die.” 
So be it; but how then about natural law in the spiritual world, 
where there is no cessation of spiritual life? Again, it is even 
as with the ophidia of Iceland. 

It is usually remarked by instructed people, when they have 
been induced to read this ridiculous book, that it is not worth 
serious answer ; and indeed its imbecilities, when analyzed, do 
seem too abject for discussion. But there is aserious side to the 
phenomenon. It is not merely that the trumpeting of the book 
by prominent journalistic guides of public opinion, the demand 
for it among orthodox readers, and the acclamations bestowed by 
them on Mr. Drummond—who has been welcomed as a lecturer 
at the Edinburgh Philosophical Institution on the strength of 
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his book—it is not merely that all this conveys a grievous im- 
pression of the average standard of culture and intelligence in 
the nation. There is a more serious consideration still—the fact, 
namely, that after setting aside the whole medley of fallacy and 
contradiction which constitutes Mr. Drummond’s reconciliation 
of religion and science, we find remaining a theory of morals 
which is morbid and pernicious beyond description. Instead 
of seeing in natural science the refutation of the monstrous 
morality of Calvinism, with its systematic reading of the lessons 
of life backwards, he reads Calvinism into Nature, as thus 
(p. 105) : ‘We have looked round the wards of a hospital, a 
prison, or a madhouse, and seen there Nature at work squaring 
her accownts with sin.” That is to say, if a gale blows down a 
tile from 4 roof so that it strikes and maims some one, the injury 
isa punishment for sin. Ifa man be thrown from his horse, 
and so have his brain injured and become insane, his insanity 
is a punishment for sin. Or if a man be born with homicidal 
mania and obey his overwhelming impulse, he is to be regarded 
as a voluntary offender. If that be not meant, Mr. Drummond’s 
sentence means nothing. And this Calvinistic superstition runs 
through his talk about science till the frightful passes into the 
purely grotesque. Thus we are told of the crustacea of the 
Mammoth Cave of Kentucky (p. 114) that they “ have chosen to 
abide in darkness. Therefore they have become fitted for it. 
By refusing to see they have waived the right to see. And 
Nature has grimly humoured them. Nature had to do it by 
her very constitution.” But the very sublimity of the absurd is 
reached in the chapters on Parasitism and Semi-Parasitism, where 
we are told (p. 319) that parasitism is “one of the gravest 
crimes in Nature,” and—highest flight of all—* a breach of the 
law of evolution!” Is it necessary, or is it of any use, to 
proclaim on the house-top that parasitism is evolution? that 
evolution is simply the process of life, of which parasitism is a 
feature ? that the life of the parasite is as perfectly natural as 
that of any other organism whatever? that the parasite is no 
more “punished,” or subjected to suffering, than any other 
creature? How is it that these bétises can come from Scotland, 
the land of logic—whence also of late comes the teaching, 
through the Duke of Argyll, that all other animals differ from 
man in having no vices, nor any habits analogous to vices? Is 
it that every attempt to reconcile theology with science must 
collapse in absurdity ? 

Enough of the nonsense ; but let our last word on this book 
be a protest against its execrable ethics. If we are to revert 
to the theology which burned heretics while declaring that God 
foreordained they should be heretics; if we are to adopt the 
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psychology which chained and scourged the madman ; if we are 
to embrace the morality which declared the leper accursed, and 
deprived him of his possessions ; if we are to return to the moral 
darkness of Calvinism and the ages of faith—then we may 
adopt Mr. Drummond’s figment of natural law in a theological 
world, and bolster up myth with dogma, lawless premiss with 
lawless conclusion, degrading reason to the level of a beast of 
burden for superstition. But if there is a nobler fate in store for 
men, this latest emanation of chaos will pass to the limbo of all 
insanities, 


oD DE sso 


Art. VIT,—Tae Weakness or Russia. 


1. Russia under the Tzars. By S. Srepniax, Author of 
“Underground Russia ;” translated by Witt14M WEsTALL, 
Author of “ Red Ryvington,” &c. ‘Two vols. London: 
Ward & Downey. 1885. 


2. Studies in Russia. By Aveustus J. C. Hare, Author of 

“Walks in Rome,” “Cities in Northern and Central 

’ Italy,” “ Wanderings in Spain,” &c. London: Smith, 
Elder & Co, 1885. 


” USSIA,” according to M. Stepniak, “is passing through 
a crisis of great importance in her social and political 
life. . . . Everybody feels in his heart, if he does not speak it 
aloud, that momentous changes are pending, and that Russia is 
on the eve of great events.* Hitherto, however,” he says, “ the 
European public have seldom if ever heard the views of those 
who, being most interested in the question, are naturally the 
most competent to give an opinion—the Russians themselves ; 
for it would be as perilous for an educated Russian to reveal 
that mystery of iniquity—the Russian Government—as openly 
to attack the Tzar in the presence of his police.” 

The Administration have absolute control of the press, which 
in their hands does not tend to the enlightenment of public 
opinion. The task of speaking for the party opposed to the 
Government which, according to M. Stepniak, is identical with 
“the whole of educated Russia,” falls to the extreme section of 
the Opposition. This task is undertaken as a duty by M. 
Stepniak. “A Nihilist writer—a practical Nihilist, as some 
English newspapers-[to use his own words] have been good 
enough to call me, a man whose sole claim to the indulgence 





* Preface, pp. iii., iv. 
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of the English public is the authorship of a book,* having 
for its object the explanation and defence of Nihilism, a claim 
which is far from being the most efficient for such a work us 
mine.” + 

We may remark that we do not know whether M. Stepniak 
would assent to the definition of Nihilism taken by Mr. Hare 
from St. Augustine, Nihilisti appellantur quia nihil credunt et 
nihil docent.t M. Stepniak, an exile from Russia on account of 
his political creed, is aware that his statements are therefore 
likely to be thought by his readers exaggerations. 


Knowing beforehand [he says] the points as to which my readers 
are most likely to be most distrustful, I resolved above all things to 
avoid exaggeration, and I have aimed throughout at saying too little 
rather than too much Yet I neither intend nor desire to put 
the existing regime in any better light than it deserves, Not at all: 
though I “ nothing set down in malice,” I “ nothing extenuate.” I 
tell only the plain, unvarnished truth, but it is the full truth. In the 
selection of my facts I have taken the greatest care, rejecting every- 
thing that seemed without warrant or not altogether trustworthy.§ 


Feeling the distrust which M. Stepniak anticipated in his 
readers we turned to the “ Studies” of Mr. Hare. Though not 
a brilliant he is a very careful and accurate writer, and we find 
the historical portions of M. Stepniak’s book, and his general 
description of the government and people of Russia, abundantly 
confirmed by the authorities quoted by Mr. Hare. Confirmation 
of M. Stepniak’s concrete and personal statements as to the 
iniquities of the Russian Government are not to be looked for in 
Mr. Hare’s book. He himself tells us: “A foreigner must 
spend two years in our country before he can judge of it, say 
the Russians, and the author of the following chapters feels 
bound to confess at the outset he has only passed one summer 
there.”|| One of his experiences is noteworthy, as it shows the 
old Russian hatred of strangers, though it may be mitigated, 
yet exists. In his preface, referring to the woodcuts which 
illustrate his work, he says: “‘ His sketches were taken upon 
the spot, under the fear, almost the certainty, of arrest, and 
sometimes of imprisonment, till the rare official could be found 
who was capable of reading the various permits with which he 
was furnished.”4{ Elsewhere he corroborates M. Stepniak as to 
the universal corruption of Russian officials. He speaks of their 
general expectation of a bribe and their habit of receiving it. 





* M. Stepniak’s “ Underground Russia.” + Ibid. pp. v., vi. 
t “Studies in Russia,” p. 5, node. § Preiace, p. vi. 

|| ‘Studies in Russia,” Preface, p. vii. 

q Preface, p. viii. conf. “Studies,” p, 3, 
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This is his experience of the dangers of sketching in Russia— 
on one occasion he was detained at a place called Brest :— 


Most wretched [he says] was the almost fetid station, yet the broad 
so-called “streets” of the miserable town outside were more than a 
foot deep in sand, or mud, like a ploughed field after months of rain. 
Here [he continues] merely for want of something to do, the writer 
began to sketch a shed and a willow-tree. Instantly two soldiers 
pounced out from the bushes, behind which they had been following 
him, seized him, and he was marched off to the guard-room, where a 
ridiculous little officer put him through all the absurd official cate- 
chism of his age, birthplace, names and ages of parents, objects in 
coming to Russia, object in being at Brest, and, above all, object in 
sketching that particular shed and willow-tree. Had he a passport ? 
Why was it not in his pocket? If it really existed and was at the 
station, he must be sent to fetch it; and in the burning sun he was 
marched back through the mud to bring it. Meanwhile, the sketch- 
book containing the obnoxious drawing was confiscated, though when 
the prisoner was led back to the guard-room, he instantly espied it 
abandoned on a stool, sat down upon it, and whilst his second cross- 
examination wasgoing on, under shadowof the passport, contrived toslip 
it up his back under his coat, and, when he was at length released, carried 
it off in safety. By this time five hours had been spent or wasted.* 


With regard to the instances and details of the cruelties and 
the iniquities of the Russian administration, “it is evident,” 
says M. Stepniak, ‘‘that they can seldom be openly mentioned 
in the censured press,t and then only in guarded and evasive 
language.” He has therefore resorted to other and trust- 
worthy sources. ‘‘ Many of my statements [he adds} are drawn 
either from my own personal experience or from the experience 
of friends who have been good enough to place them at my 
disposal. I have merely put their narratives into literary 
shape.”t A careful examination of our author’s statements 
leads us to believe that they possess the characteristics of 
“moderation and sobriety” which he claims for them. In 
form his book, he admits, is “irregular and not. strictly 
didactic.”§ And we think we shall best do justice to his work 
if we, in the first instance, briefly sketch the rise of the 
government of the Tzars and the modifications through which 
it has taken its present form, and then call attention to its 
cruelties and iniquities. 


* “Studies,” pp. 483, 484. 
+ By this awkward phrase, often used by the translator, we presume is meant 
“the press—subject to the revision of the official censor.” 
: reface, p. viii. 
Ibid. pp. viii, ix. At p. vii., it is said that “the six chapters of the 
second volume,” first appeared in the Zimes. There are ten chapters in the 
second volume, and we cannot identify the six which appeared in the Zimes. 
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In the history and social conditions of the country must be 
sought, according to M. Stepniak, the causes to which the 
autocracy of Russia owes its being. An observant and accurate 
writer describes the first impression made on him by a visit to 
Russia, in terms which we cannot hope to improve, and there- 
fore transcribe :— 


On taking a retrospect of our short experience of Russia, two things 
struck us very forcibly. In the first place, the resemblance between 
it and America—that is, in its modern progressive and society phase. 
In the second, the resemblance between it and the Oriental nations in 
its ancient or ethnological phase. In the extent of its country, for 
instance, in the new growth of its civilization; in the seeming eccen- 
tricities or exuberances of the social life in the cities; in the hos- 
pitable and unaffected manners of its people, Russia came very close 
indeed to what we had seen in America. On the other hand, in a 
certain Tatar type of face often met with throughout the country, in 
certain domestic customs and habits of everyday life, in the cere- 
monial of its religion, and in the blind submission to the sovereign 
power, it seemed to be formed in Oriental mould.* 


Those who say that “the Russian people have an instinctive 
preference for despotic government make [according to M. 
Stepniak] a great mistake.” + Ancient Russia was a group of 
republics—* primitive states, elementary in their institutions 
and purely democratic in their government.’ { There were 
princes or rulers, who reigned but did not govern; they were 
elected by the people and obedient to their will. By traditional 
custom they were chosen from generation to generation from 
among the members of the same family, but the principle of 
hereditary descent was not indefectible, and when a prince lost 
the affections of the people they changed him for one more to 
their liking. Whence the proverb, “ An evil prince to the mud 
of the marsh.” “Changes like these were of frequent occur- 
rence, and there were few princes who had not occupied in the 
course of their lives half a dozen thrones or ‘dinner tables,’ 
according to the suggestive phrase then in vogue.” § 

All legislative and executive power was vested in a popular 
assembly called the Vetche, and composed of free citizens with- 
out distinction of rank or fortune. ‘ The people were supreme. 
Every citizen had an equal voice in the government of the 
country, and neither the ruling prince nor any other public 
functionary had a vested interest in his place. The Vetche could 





* “Sunways: a Record of Rambles in Many Lands,” p, 476, It is an 
open secret that the author of this book, printed, we regret to say, for private 
circulation only, is Mr. William Copeland Borlase, M.P. for Kast Cornwall. 

“ Stepniak,”’ vol. i. p. 3]. ft Lbid. p. 20. 
Ibid. pp. 12, 15; conf. Hare, p. 171. 
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annul all or any of his decrees.” * The essential difference be- 
tween the Vetche and any other popular assembly was the absence 
of any system of voting. 


In every other republic, however free or democratic it might be— 
at Sparta and Rome, as well as at Athens and Florence—voting in one 
shape or another existed, and the principle that the minority should 
conform to the rule of the majority was the basis of all political pro- 
cedure. In the Slav nature there seems something antagonistic to this 
principle, I say Slav, and not Russian, because among all the peoples 
of that race, possessed of genuinely free institutions, we invariably 
find that the principle of unanimous decision is the only principle 
which the popular conscience is able to accept.f 


The Vetche of old Russia was ofttimes a very turbulent 
assembly. When burning questions arose the stronger party 
found an effective means of overcoming opposition, and the 
matter would be decided by fist or knife; but, as a general 
rule, moderate counsels prevailed, and differences were paci- 
fically settled by persuasion and mutual concession. “ The 
most ancient map of Russia,” says Gibbon, “affords some 
places which still retain their names and position—ey., Novo- 
gorod and Kiow. .. . In their origin these two cities were 
no more than camps or fairs; the most convenient stations in 
which the barbarians might assemble for the occasional business 
of war or trade.” { There were then no burghers, no trading 
classes. ‘The agricultural classes roamed at will over the vast 
Russian plains in search of a more fruitful soil or less onerous 
conditions. Entire villages disappeared in one place to re- 
appear in another.”’§ By the fourteenth century Novogorod 
had become one of the greatest of European cities, worthy by ‘‘its 
power and riches of being called the Northern Venice. It was the 
capital of a vast republic which included the northern half of 
modern Russia, stretching as far as the Ural Mountains, and 
containing large towns and important cities.” || After Moscow 
. became the capital, Novogorod remained the “ second largest 
and most commercial city in Russia.” { The records of the old 
republic of Novogorod are the best material for the study of 
early Russian institutions. “It is now only a small provincial 
chief town of 18,000 inhabitants.”** “ Asa relic of former 
grandeur,” says Mr, Hare, “ few places are more interesting or 
more melancholy. . . . On one of the squares of the now de- 





* Stepniak, vol. i. p. 19. + Ibid. p. 24. 
_} Gibbon, “ Decline and Fall,” &c., chap. lv. Kiow apparently is the same 
city as that now called Kieff, vide Hare, z 438 ef seq. 
d Stepniak, vol. i. p. 39. || Zoid. p. 21. “| Hare, p. 172. 
** Stepniak, vol. i, p. 22; Hare, p. 170. 
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populated city the stranger is shown the place where, at the 
stroke of the great bell which was there suspended, the sdvereign 
people were wont to meet. Its sacred rope was free to all, 
every citizen being competent to summon the Vetche for 
deliberation on any subject affecting the welfare of individuals 
or the State.”* Or, as another writer says, “It was the 
assembly of the citizens summoned by the great bell, to meet 
in the Court of Yarisluf, which was the true sovereign.” ¢ 

By a strange inconsistency the peasantry of despotic Russia 
enjoy—save for some abuses—almost as great a measure of self- 
government as the rural communes of Sweden and Norway. The 
pure and simple democracy of Russia yet lingers in the Mir—* the 
village assembly, composed of all adult males free from paternal 
authority, which decides without appeal every local question.” { 
Mr. Hare adds, “ When women are heads of households they 
are present.” § We shall see that there is no voting in the 
Mir any more than there was in the Vetche, therefore the pre- 
sence of female heads of families in the communal assembly 
makes them equal with the men. 


The Russian word Mir [we are told] has a different signification in 
the language of business, the law, and of the educated classes, from 
what it has in that of the people. In the first case it is identical with 
the French word Commune, being the aggregate of persons living to- 
gether in the same place, the police jurisdiction of a city, town or 
village ; but the meaning is quite different in the common conception 
of the people. Even the literal signification of the word Mir indicates 
the sacredness of the idea, denoting both commune and the world; 
the Greek Cosmos is the only equivalent to the Russian word.| 


This idea of the sacred character of the Mir appears in 
many popular proverbs—e.g., “‘ Whatever the Mir decides is 
ordained of God.” 4 


The powers of the Mir are great. It has the right of distributing 
the communal lands, which are divided according to the numbers of 
“revision souls,” a system which has often very harsh results, as 4 
widow with little children may receive the same as a man with strong 
able-bodied sons ; and the same taxes have to be paid on bad as on 
good land, when the distribution has once been made. A division of 
land always lasts till a new revision, which only takes place once in 
every fifteen years, and in that time the circumstances of the families 
entirely change. 





* Stepniak, vol. i. p. 22; Hare, p. 170. 

+ Rambaud, “ Histoire de la Russie,” quoted by Hare, p. 171. 

{ Stepniak, vol. i. p. 2. § Hare, p. 152. 
Haxthausen, “ The Russian Empire,” as quoted by Hare, p. 153. 
Stepniak, vol. i. p. 5, and Haxthausen, as quoted by Hare ui supra. 
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“ By the Russian communal system, one-half of all the arable 
land in the empire is now reserved to the peasantry, who comprise 
five-sixths of the population.” The reason of this anomaly— 
the existence of these democratic communes under an autocracy 
—is to be found in what has been the general origin of popular 
rights, want of money on the part of the rulers. The Russian, like 
every other government, wants money ; but in a wild, unculti- 
vated country, of vast extent and without roads, and with an 
ever migratory population, “except in rare cases, individual 
members of the community can neither be coerced nor con- 
trolled. The State may pass laws and demand taxes, but it 
can neither by ordinary means enforce obedience to the one 
nor payment of the other. For these reasons, Russian govern- 
ments have been compelled to recognize the rural communes, to 
confirm their privileges, treat with them as independent corpora- 
tions, and allow them to manage their own affairs.” + Of late 
years the Government has sought to diminish the powers of 
the Mir. Formerly it was the sole legal tribunal of the com- 
mune, but now a special village court, consisting of ten judges 
elected by the Mir, has been created. Another measure has 
made valid only those meetings of the Mir which may be 
convened by the starosta (village mayor), instead of, according 
to ancient custom, by the humblest member of the village. The 
election of the starosta by the Mir is now contingent on his 
approval by a functionary called the Mediator, appointed jointly 
by the Central Government and the local nobility, ‘‘but where 
the administration has not been strong enough to enforce these 
measures, the communal autonomy has suffered no restriction.” t 
The proceedings of these rural assemblies are graphically 
described by M. Stepniak :— 


The meetings of a village commune, like those of the Landes geme- 
inde of the primitive Swiss cantons, are held under the vault of heaven, 
before the starosta’s house, before a tavern or at any other conve- 
nient place. The thing that most strikes a person who is present for the 
first time at one of these meetings, is the utter confusion which seems 
to characterize its proceedings. Chairman there is none; the debates 
are scenes of the wildest disorder. After the convener has explained 
his reasons for calling the meeting, everybody rushes in to express his 
opinion, and for a while the debate resembles a free fight of pugilists. 
The right of speaking belongs to him who can command attention. 
If an orator pleases-his audience, interrupters are promptly silenced ; 
but if he says nothing worth hearing, nobody heeds him, and he is 
“shut up” by the first opponent. When the question is somewhat of 
a burning one, and the meeting begins to grow warm, all speak at 





* Haxthausen, as quoted by Hare, p. 152; — 
t Ibid. 


Stepniak, vol. i. p. 29. 
«8. 


+ Stepniak, vol. i, p. 29. d.p 
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once, and none listen. On these occasions the assembly breaks up 
into groups, each of which discusses the subject on its own Account. 
Everybody shouts his arguments at the top of his voice; shrieks and 
objurgations, words of contumely and derision are heard on every 
hand, and a wild uproar goes on, from which it does not seem possible 
that any good can result, It is a necessary means to a certain end. 
In our village assemblies voting is unknown ; controversies are never 
decided by a majority of votes, Every question must be settled 
unanimously. Hence the general debate, as well as private discus- 
sions, have to be continued until a proposal is brought forward which 
conciliates all interests and wins the suffrage of the entire Mir. It is, 
however, evident that to reach this consummation, the debates must 
be thorough and the subject well threshed out; and in order to over- 
come isolated opposition, it is essential for the advocates of conflicting 
views to be brought face to face, and compelled to fight out their dif- 
ferences in single combat.* 


M. Stepniak claims for this mode of legislation that “ it .is 
based on an undeniably generous sentiment, respect for the 
rights of minorities—a sentiment declared by an eminent 
English political writer to be the foundation of true liberty.” f 
In the absence of any presiding officer, and the decision of ques- 
tions by unanimity, and not by the vote of the majority, the 
Mir resembles one, and so far as we know only one, English 
assembly—“the yearly general meeting of the Society of 
Friends.” How was it then that the independent States of 
old Russia—republics in fact, though principalities in name— 
were transformed into an Imperial despotism organized on the 
strictest principles of bureaucratic control? The cause seems 
to have been this: like the feudal barons, these independent 
princes warred incessantly among themselves, till at length the 
country devastated by their incessant feuds demanded peace at 
any price, and the price the country had to pay for peace was 
submission to the rule of a single prince.t ‘The civil discord 
of the great dukes or princes of Russia,” says Gibbon, “ be- 
trayed their country to the Tatars. They spread from Livonia 
to the Black Sea, and both Moscow and Kiow, the ancient and 
modern capitals of the city, were reduced to ashes; a tem- 
porary ruin, less fatal than the deep, and perhaps indelible, 
mark which a servitude of two hundred years has imprinted on 
the character of the Russians.” § 

The monarchy of the Tzars was established, or perhaps it 
would be more accurate to say consolidated, by Ivan III., who 
reigned from 1462 to 1505. A great source of the strength 





* Stepniak, vol. i. pp. 4, 5. + Ibid. p. 25. 
t Stepniak, vol. i. chap. v., “The Making of the Despotism,” p. 33 e¢ seq. 
§ Gibbon, “Decline and Fall,” &., chap. lxiv, 
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and durability of the despotic rule of the Tzars was the 
influence of the clergy. In the beginning they were the means 
of introducing the rudiments of culture amongst the savage 
inhabitants of the land. ‘They put themselves at the head of 
every national movement, and when victory smiled on the 
Muscovite arms it was the Church that reaped the richest re- 
ward ; and now the all-powerful clergy, who hold in their hands 
the ingenuous and confiding soul of the nation, have become 
faithful servitors of the despot and ardent supporters of abso- 
lutism.”* 

In the spirit of our English High Churchmen, Russian theo- 
logians “ are pleased to say that the Tzar is not the head of the 
Russian Church ; that she recognizes no other head than Jesus 
Christ ;” but as in England, so “ in Russia, to draw from this 
abstract theory practical conclusions is counting without the 
host.” In fact, “ Russian government councils have been com- 
pelled by the. power of the Tzar to sanction practices and 
doctrines which the canons and the apostles condemned as 
abominations.” ¢ The subjection of the Church to the Tzar 
is shown by the fact that in 1721 Peter the Great, of his mere 
will and pleasure, abolished the Patriarchate of Moscow, and 
substituted in its place “the Most Holy Synod,” of which 
the “Tzar” is the mainspring “and the pendulum.” Peter 
frankly expressed his reason for making the change :— 


The common people are incapable of understanding the distinction 
between the spiritual and the temporal power ; dazzled by the virtue 
and splendour which illumine the chief pastor of the Church, they 
imagine him to be a second sovereign, equal in power to the autocrat, 
and even superior to him. If a disagreement arises between the 
patriarch and the Tzar, they are inclined to espouse the cause of 
the former, imagining that in it they espouse the cause of God 
himself. t 


We add another illustration of this “ royal supremacy :”” when 
in England, Peter gave his consent to the admission of a small 
quantity of tobacco into Russia, a deputation of merchants who 
were admitted in his presence expressed their apprehensions 
that the Russian clergy would cry out against any relaxation of 
the ancient law which prohibited the bringing of tobacco into 
the country ; but, says the historian, “the deputation were as- 
sured by the air with which the Tzar told them that he knew 
how to keep priests in order.”§ The effect upon the instructed 


classes of the priests having made themselves the tools of the. 





* Stepniak, vol. i. p. 47. + Ibid. p. 48. t Hare, p. 232. 
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autocrat, is that “they abandon in thousands the faith of their 
fathers ;’ amongst the less instructed classes, ‘‘the people do 
not respect the clergy, but persecute them with derision and 
reproaches, and feel them to be a burden.”* According to the 
author of “Sunways,” “the greater part of the country priests 
are devoid of education, and given to drink.” t While on the 
subject of the Russian Church, we venture on a digression in 
order to show the impression made on this careful observer by 
the churches and ritual of Russia :— 


On first entering one of these Kremlin churches, I was at once 
struck between the similarity which I saw there, both in ceremonial 
and in decoration, to what we had left behind in the Buddhist temples 
of the East. Round the walls, just as in Ceylon, were the square 
panels, each containing a picture of a disciple, while above them were 
portrayed the miracles and the principal incidents in the life of the 
Founder of the religion. At the sides of the church, just as in Japan, 
were the separate shrines of popular saints, where persons were touch- 
ing the pictures or the reliquary, and giving their devotion at the same 
time ; then there were the beads, and the incense, and the sanctum 
sanctorum, dimly seen through the open work of the screen ; then 
there were the stalls at which candles were sold, just as in China, to 
be used as offerings at the shrine of some peculiarly favourite saint ; 
and lastly, there were the pigeons feeding in the courtyards, preserved 
from harm as long as they dwelt in the holy precincts. As I looked 
on I said to myself, “‘This is surely Buddhism sheathed in gilt.” t 


Under the Romanoff Tzars, Russia became a veritable theo- 
cracy, but “theocracy means stagnation,” and “ the country 
in truth was sinking into a veritable Chinese torpor. The 
more it indulged in self-admiration, the more it tried to pre- 
serve itself from contact with the West, the deeper it relapsed 
into barbarism. All the travellers who visited Russia in the 
seventeenth century were struck by the lowness of its culture 
and the backwardness of its civilization.” § The narratives of 
these travellers may still be read with interest :-— 


They describe vividly, and sometimes bitterly, the savage ignorance 
and the squalid poverty of the barbarous country in which they had 
sojourned, In that country, they said, there was neither literature 
nor science, neither school nor college. It was not till more than a 
hundred years after the invention of printing that a single printing- 
press had been introduced into the Russian empire ; and that printing- 
press had speedily perished in a fire which was supposed to have been 
kindled by the priests. Even in the seventeenth century, the library 





* From an official report given in Wallace’s “ Russia,” quoted by Hare, 
p. 320, 321. + “Sunways,” p. 460. 
¢ Jbid. p. 463. § Stepniak, vol, i. pp. 53, 54, 57. 
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of a prelate of the first dignity consisted of a few manuscripts. These 
manuscripts, too, were in long rolls, for the art of bookbinding was 
unknown. The best educated men could scarcely read and write. It 
was much if the secretary, to whom was entrusted the direction of the 
negotiations with foreign Powers, had a sufficient smattering of dog 
Latin to make himself understood. The arithmetic was the arithmetic 
of the Dark Ages, The denary notation was unknown, Even in the 
Imperial treasury the computations were made by the help of balls 
strung on wires. Round the person of the Sovereign there was a 
blaze of gold and jewels, but even in his most splendid palaces were 
to be found the filth and misery of an Irish cabin. So late as the 
year 1663 the gentlemen of the retinue of the Earl of Carlisle were, in 
the city of Moscow, thrust into a single bedroom, and were told that 
if they did not remain together they would be in danger of being 
devoured by rats.* 


A singular habit of the late Tzar Nicholas may have had its 
origin in the “ filth and misery ” of the palaces of his forefathers. 
Weare told that when, in 1817, he—being then Grand Duke— 
visited Claremont, “ a leathern sack was filled in the stable with 
hay for the Grand Duke by his servants, on which he always 
sleeps.”¢ During the reign of Alexis, father of Peter the 
Great, Russia was visited with “a social and economic crisis of 
unexampled severity. . . . The emergency could be met only 
by measures both efficacious and prompt—by the rough ways of 
revolution rather than by ordinary methods of reform.” { This 
work was undertaken by Peter the Great. 


Making a clean sweep of antiquated and hierarchic pretensions, Peter 
never hesitated to pass over all his nobles, and raise to the highest 
posts in his service the obscurest plebeians in whom he discerned high 
capacity for affairs. His administration, organized on the German 
model, with ramifications everywhere, depending only on the chief of 
the State, became absolute and supreme. The entire nation, people, 
nobles, and clergy, Peter seized in his strong grasp, and did with them 
what he would. His one thought was to make Russia a powerful 
State. To this end he bent all his energies and forced every interest 
and every class to co-operate in its accomplishment.§ 


He completely ‘succeeded, but at great cost to his people of 
every rank and class. From the age of twenty, those of the 
nobles who were sound in mind and body were required, when 
called upon, to serve the State in one capacity or other, either 
as soldiers, sailors, or administrators, until death, only disable- 
ment by wounds or complete decrepitude giving them the right 
to return to their homes.” || In order that this compulsory 
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service might be effective, the young nobles were compelled to 
be educated. As a compensation for the bondage of the nobles 
to the State, their lands, which had previously been only held 
for life, were made hereditary possessions in fee simple ; but as 
the peasants always went with the land, they now became, in 
the-fullest sense of the words, the slaves of the nobles. In 1762, 
Peter III. decreed “ the emancipation of the nobles.” Thence- 
forward they were left free to serve the State or not as they 
pleased ; but serfage, no longer needed in the “ interest of the 
Government, was retained for the benefit of the aristocracy,” * 
until it was discovered that Russia was no exception to the 
universal rule, “‘that wherever slavery prevails there arrives a 
time when it ceases to profit individuals, and becomes prejudicial 
to the best interests of the State.” The serfdom of the peasantry 
was abolished in 186]. It was accompanied by a general 
movement among all the instructed classes of Russian society 
“in favour of Liberalism and all that it signifies.” + This was 
firmly resisted by the Government. One concession was made— 
the establishment, in 186-4, of [the Zemstoo] local parliaments, 
so called. In the view of the Government “ the Zemstoo is its 
natural enemy.” Its powers were from the first very limited. 
Aristocratic in its composition—meeting only once a year, and 
for such short sessions that it had no time to discuss general 
questions, and without executive agents to carry into effect its 
decrees, “the Russian Zemstoo laboured with all zeal and 
devotion to the good of the people, and not for the benefit of 
the class tu which the majority of them belonged.” The 
Government, therefore, more and more restricted their powers 
until their utility is now attenuated almost to nothingness. { 
In fact, the Government in every way “runs counter to the 
best interests of the nation, and, while oppressing the still 
ignorant masses, wages against the instructed class a war 
without mercy and without truce. For twenty-five years has 
this contest continued, ever extending, ever developing fresh 
phases, and becoming ever more cruel and desperate ;” § so that 
the language in which, in 1851, Mr. Gladstone described the 
state of things then existing in Naples under the rule of Bomba, 
is exactly and literally applicable to the Russia of to-day :— 


Law, instead of being respected, is odious. Force and not affection 
is the foundation of government. There is no association, but a 
violent antagonism, between the idea of freedom and that of order. 
The governing power, which teaches of itself that it is the image of 
God upon earth, is clothed, in the view of the overwhelming majority 





* Stepniak, vol. i. pp. 77, 78. + Ibid. pp. 79, 81. 
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of the thinking public, with all the vices for its attributes. I have 
seen and heard the strong and too true expression used—“ This is the 
negation of God erected into a system of Government.” [*E’ la 
negazione di Dio eretta a sistema di governo.”] * 


Peter the Great converted the theocracy of old Russia into a 
military despotism. The Tzar, though powerful, is no longer a 
god. Nominally he is still as omnipotent as in the old times, 
but he is in fact disregarded in the obeisance offered to his para- 
sites ;+ for he is surrounded by courtiers. And what, asks M. 
Stepniak, is a courtier ? And he thus answers his own question— 
“ He is a man in whom training from generation to generation 
has developed to the highest degree of effectiveness one single 
capacity—that of enforcing his will on his sovereign while 
making him believe that he is obeyed.”{ M. Stepniak then 
proceeds to show how this process of delusion is carried out :— 


The Tzar having the power to transform into act every thought, 
every whim, he is preserved from all that may suggest to him such 
thoughts or whims. Jt is the fact that there is not a single man in 
the hundred and. one millions of the Tzar’s subjects who is more 
watched or observed in his personal intercourse, whose intellectual 
food is submitted to stricter censorship, or more carefully selected, than 
the Tzar’s. He reads only extracts of what is thought.good for him 
to know, he does not meet with anybody whom his courtiers would 
like him to shun. There are hundreds of ways to obtain this effect 
without seeming to impose on the sovereign’s pleasure, and that is 
done, and has been done, for years and generations, and not only with 
the Tzar himself, but with every member of his family.§ 


And he describes the actual modus operandi of the auto- 
cracy :— 


Everything is done in writing ; nothing left to personal freedom or 
initiative ; the most trifling matters ascend from the inferior agents of 
the system up to the highest, the Tzar. What, for instance, will the 
reader think of the following one out of thousands of quite similar 
‘all highest orders,” as they are called in official language, the Tzar’s 
ukase? It refers to nothing more or less than to the students’ blouses. 
I transcribe it in all its bureaucratic candour :— 

“ Having heard the all humblest report [so the document ran] 
of the Minister of the State Domain, his Majesty the Emperor— 





* “First Letter to the Earl of Aberdeen on the State Prosecutions of the 
Neapolitan Government,” yy the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P., 1851, 
reprinted in ‘‘ Gleanings of Past Years, 1851-1877,” vol. i. pp. 6, 7. 

Clarke’s “ Travels in Russia,” quoted by Hare, p. 20. 

Stepniak, vol. ii. p. 266. , 

Ibid. p. 270. “It is of course alike the art and the interest of every 
functionary, high and low, to keep the Emperor within au impassable circle” 
(Sir John Bowring, “ Autobiographical Recollections,” p. 119). ” 
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15th October of the current year (1884)—all highly deigned to 
order in supplement to the model dresses, all highly approved by 
his Majesty (the 3rd May, 1882), to the students of the Moscow 
Agricultural Academy, is granted permission during the lessons 
in the Academy, and in practical work, to wear blouses—the 
winter of brown grey woollen stuff, the summer of light yellow 
(unbleached) linen—with a brown leather strap adorned with a 
metallic clasp, on which, interwoven with a crown of spikes, must 
be drawn the letters P and A in old Slav character.” 
Can the time of the supreme ruler of one hundred and one millions 
be better employed than with deep questions as to the colour and 
material of students’ blouses, whether they wore blouses or jackets, or 
the letters on the clasps are in Slav or Gothic character? This ques- 
tion is not very complicated, it istrue. Ifthe Tzar have no particular 
taste for tailoring he may settle it at once. But this draft order must 
be read over to him before being signed, must at least be mentioned 
to him. He must give his Yes or No; must lose a part of his time; 
and if every Minister bring him a hundred such trifles, how much of 
his working time will the Tzar keep for the things that are not trifles ? 
And it is easy to see that any Minister can produce as many triviali- 
ties as are required to fill up his master’s leisure, and deprive him of 
all possibility of giving serious attention to matters of importance. 
Thus the Tzar can only act by his Ministers’ advice.* 


Bacon, in his essay on “ Cunning,” says, “I knew a counsellor 
and secretary that never came toQueen Elizabeth of England with 
bills to sign but he would also first put her into some discourse 
of State that she would less mind the bills.” The Tzar seems 
managed by the same kind of what Bacon calls “ sinister or 
crooked wisdom,” mixed with the corruption of the bureaucracy, 
which Mr. Hare says is “an ulcer which ceaselessly devours the 
country.” 

M. Stepniak gives an illustration which he calls quite 
“authentic and characteristic, how the most simple contrivance 
serves to make a fool of the Tzar ”:— 


In the first years of Alexander III.’s reign a Samara nobleman, of 
the name of K——, wanted a governmental allowance of 200,000 
roubles to start a leather manufactory. Many large Russian manufac- 
turers get considerable sums of money ‘as an encouragement of national 
industry.” All was arranged well. Everybody who had to be bribed 
was bribed. Mr. K ‘was quite sure of success so far that, returning 
to Samara, he did not choose to wait the few weeks that remained 
before the Emperor’s definitive confirmation, and ‘borrowed from a 
Tatar merchant the sum promised him and set to work at once. 
Great was his disappointment and despair when he received a telegram 
stating bluntly that the Emperor did not confirm the allowance. He 
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rushes to St. Petersburg to his protectors. How? What is.it? 
Nobody knew. All was done right as promised. But the Emperor 
refused—a whim took him. It is quite incomprehensible. We cannot 
help it. Mr, K deemed himself a ruined man. But one fine 
morning, when he left the Minister of the Interior, he was followed by a 
holonatchalink, head clerk of one of the numerous offices. The man 
asked him plainly if he consented to give him the sum of 10,000 roubles 
if the thing was put right. Mr. K exclaimed he would be happy 
to give even 20,000. The clerk refused to give any explanation, 
and they parted. At the next month Mr. K—— received a telegram 
stating the allowance is granted by the Emperor. Full of exultation 
he rushed once more to St. Petersburg, receives his 200,000, found 
the clerk, his benefactor, and gave him the 20,000 roubles promised. 
Touched by such an act of honesty and faithfulness, to a promise 
made in a momentary excitement, the clerk said that he wanted to 
tranquillize the conscience of Mr. K—— by explaining to him that in 
obtaining the allowance no underhand means were employed, and all 
was done with complete honesty and fairness. He then told him the 
small device which was used to make the Emperor change his mind. 
“We have,” he said, “‘ always a great number of things to present for 
the Emperor’s examination, and we know beforehand what he will be 
pleased to read and what will be unpleasant. Now all depends on 
the order in which such a petition as yours is placed. If before it 
we put four or five unpleasant things, the Emperor, when he arrives 
at your petition, will be in a bad humour and refuse it. If, on the 
contrary, we put before it, one after another, five things that will be 
agreeable to him to read, on reaching your petition he will be put in 
good-humour and grant it at once.” * 


This mixture of fraud and corruption has ever prevailed in 
every department of the Russian Government. Sir John 
Bowring visited St. Petersburg in 1819. 


The proprietor of the house in which I lived [he records] had many 
years before committed forgeries in one of the public offices, but he 
was perfectly free. The judge, to whom his case was referred, was a 
military officer (a general), who had a pile of documents, the records 
of various offences, the latest of which was placed at the bottom of 
the pile, and as they were cleared away, one after another, the lowest 
document gradually mounted. My host, a few days before his case 
reached the summit (which was about once in three years), received 
from the general’s secretary a notice that an adjudication was at hand, 
upon which a bribe was sent in accordance to arrangement and the 
case was removed to the bottom of the pile.t 


Mr. Cobden, when in 1847 he visited Russia, heard much of 


the corruption of the Government employés, and relates the 
following instance :— 
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My. informant, an English merchant, had a contract with one of the 
departments for a quantity of lignum vite, at eight roubles a pood. 
Upon its being delivered it was pronounced inferior and rejected, 
after being stamped at the end of each log. He called at the bureau 
to complain and remonstrate, but without success, and on leaving was 
followed by a person who asked his address and said he would call 
upon him. He was as good as his word, and the following conversa- 
tion occurred: “You have charged your wood too low, it is not 
possible to furnish a good quality at eight roubles. You must send 
in another delivery at twelve roubles.” ‘“ But I have no other quality,” 
was the reply. ‘‘ Leave that to me,” said the person. ‘You must 
address a petition to the department, saying that you are prepared to 
send in another delivery. I will draw up the petition—you must sign 
it. I will manage the rest, and you will pay me 1,000 roubles, which 
will be half the difference of the extra price you will receive.” He 
consulted with his friends, who advised him to comply, and he accord- 
ingly signed the petition. The person then had the rejected lignum 
vite conveyed to a warehouse, where the ends were sawed off the 
logs to remove the stamp, and the identical wood was delivered and 
passed for full weight and good quality.* 


M. Stepniak gives another illustration of the corruption uni- 
versally prevalent in Russia, in his chapter entitled, “ A Sample 
from the Bulk.”+ It is the history of what is called in Russia 


a communal bank, and it is thus summed up—“ All robbed the 
bank, Mayor Ikonnikoff robbed, Mayor Ootschinnikov robbed, 
the town clerk robbed. The monthly audit was a farce. The 
books were never looked at, the cash was never counted, the 
balance-sheet was signed without being examined.” In short, 
“all the public offices of Russia,” says Mr. Hare, “ are full of 
civilized robbers who have not courage to work in open day. 
How the people hate and despise the official world by which 
they are pillaged ” (p. 20). 

We observe that M. Stepniak refers to the Senate, and 
mentions it as sometimes exercising judicial functions,t but he 
gives no description of its constitution, whether it be hereditary 
or elective, or say whether there is in it anything of the repre- 
sentative element, nor does he describe its ordinary functions. 
In the absence of any information, we may safely assume that 
its members are mere nominees of the Tzar, and exercise no 
control over either him or the bureaucracy. 

It was, we think, David Hume who said that “ the aim and 
object of the English constitution was to get twelve men into 
a jury box ;” meaning, we suppose, that pure administration of 
justice according to law is the great end of all good govern- 
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ment. Let us now, therefore, see how justice is administered 
in Russia so far forth as political cases are concerned. “Ina 
country like Russia,” says M. Stepniak, “ where the authorities 
can do absolutely what they please with a man, after as well as 
before judgment, the way in which trials are conducted be- 
comes a matter of secondary importance ;” * and elsewhere he 
says: “In Russia juridic procedure is not the main point. It 
is secondary and accessory. The chief point is to secure the 
prisoner, to keep him in ‘durance vile. As for trying him, 
examining the proofs against him, determining his innocence or 
his guilt, these are things about which there is no hurry—they 
can wait.”+ “Preventive detention,” for the purpose of pre- 
venting the accused from evading examination and judgment, 
is the foundation of the Russian judicial system in political 
cases, Here again the words of Mr. Gladstone, describing the 
heretofore existing state of things in Italy, exactly describe 
the state of things existing in Russia to-day. ‘ Men are 
arrested, not because they have committed, or are believed to 
have committed, any offence, but because they are persons 
whom it is thought convenient to confine and get rid of, and 
against whom, therefore, some charge must be found or fabri- 
cated,” t 

M. Stepniak describes at length, and very graphically, a visit 
toa private house made by the police in the middle of the 
night to search for compromising books, papers, and private 
letters, in the possession of a young lady who has incurred their 
suspicion. The following scene, according to M. Stepniak, is 
no imaginary one, and similar scenes are common events :— 


A policeman opens the drawer of a little cabinet, in which the 
young lady keeps her own particular letters, and as he fumbles among 
them she perceives a bit of paper whose existence she had forgotten. 
The sight of this morsel of manuscript moves her to the quick. She 
becomes painfully agitated, for, though there is nothing in it which 
can hurt her, it contains a name and an address which may be the 
means of delivering another to imprisonment and exile, and the fault 
_ willbe hers! After a cursory glance at the paper the officer lays it 
aside and goes on with the inspection of her letters, a proceeding 
which suggests to the girl a desperate expedient. With a single bound 
she is at the cabinet, and, seizing the paper, puts it into her mouth. 
But at the very same moment two brutal hands are at her throat. 
With a cry of indignation the father rushes forward to protect his 
child. In vain! Before he can reach her he is pushed back, forced 
into a chair, and held there fast, while three of the ruffians deal with 
the young girl. One holds her hands, another grasps her throat, and 
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the third, forcibly opening her mouth, thrusts into it his dirty fingers 
to get out the paper which she is trying to swallow—writhing, panting, 
and desperate, she does her utmost to accomplish her purpuse, but 
the odds against her are too great. After a great struggle the zerbere 
lays on the table a piece of white pulp, streaked with blood, and as 
the men loose their hold their victim falls fainting on the floor. The 
insolent conduct, as it is called, of Miss N—— will be fully set forth 
in the official depositions. Whether the address which Miss N—— 
desired to destroy be deciphered or not will now make very little 
difference to her personally, The mere attempt will be taken as 
proof of conscious guilt.* 


We have not space to describe the carrying off of this poor 
girl from her father’s house to “the House of Preventive 
Detention,” nor of her safferings and those of her fellow- 
prisoners—sufferings frequently ending in madness or death.t 
It is not uncommon for prisoners to be detained in this house 
for two or even three years,{ before being brought before the 
Tzar’s procurator; but the unfortunate Miss Battushkoff was 
examined the very day of her arrest. We resume our quota- 
tion :— 

The suspicions already conceived—suspicions which had suggested 
the nocturnal search—were confirmed by her attempt to destroy her 
friend’s letter. From this she found, to her great relief, nothing more 
was known. All the same, she was roundly accused of belonging to 
a secret society, having for its object “ the overthrow of the existing 
order, subversion of property, religion, and the family,” and so forth. 
These charges she naturally denied. She was accused of other 
offences, and many searching questions were put touching her supposed 
connection with the revolutionary movement, All were answered in 
the negative. “Very well,” said the procurator, at length, “ you will 
have to reflect. Take No. 39 back to her cell, warder.” § 


After a lapse of seven months, when she almost abandoned 
hope, she was called before the procurator to undergo still 
another questioning. 


They did not keep her long in suspense. The examination was 
brief and sharp. ‘Have you reflected?” “Yes, I have reflected.” 
“Have you anything to add to your previous depositions ?” 
“ Nothing, indeed!” Go back to your cell then ; I will make you rot 
there.” This is the stereotyped expression—an expression which few 
political prisoners have not repeatedly heard. 





* Stepniak, vol. i. pp. 91, 92, 93. A note at &: 93 states: “It happened 
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thus to Miss Varvara Battushkoff, daughter of General Nicolas Battushkoff. 
See also the cases mentioned in chap. xi. of the same volume, p. 96 e¢ seq. 

+ See vol. i. chap. xii. p. 114 e¢ seg. t Vide vol. i. p. 126. 
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Poor Thirty-nine (we are told) still languishes in her cell, so 
wofully changed by confinement and solitude that even her own 
mother would hardly know her ;* and this is only one out of a 
multitude of similar cases. Here is another illustration of 
Russian judicial examination. The Tzar’s procurator tries to 
’ compel confessions by threats of death :—‘ You know that I 
can hang you,” Strelnikofft+ was in the habit of saying to his 
victims. “The military tribunal will do whatever I direct.” 
The prisoner knew it only too well. “Very well,” would con- 
tinue the- public prosecutor, “ confess, or in a week you will be 
hanged like a dog.”{ If, and when the unfortunate prisoner is 
brought to trial—the trial, as will be anticipated, is a mere farce, 
a prostitution of justice, and the perversion of power. In 1872 
appeared a “law” withdrawing political cases from the juris- 
diction of the ordinary tribunals, and placing at the same time 
considerable restrictions on reports of political trials. It was 
ordained that political cases should henceforth be judged by 
special tribunals created for the purpose, under the designation 
of “ Particular Senatorial Chambers,” composed of three 
senators named by the Emperor ad hoc; to whom were added 
so-called representatives of the three orders—nobility, third 
estate, and peasants chosen by the Government for each trial, 
from among the marshals of the nobility, the mayors of towns, 
and the sturchina (managers) of rural communes. The de- 
scription of the first trial under the new system may remind 
some readers of Charles Lever’s story of the Irish jury, who 
assured the judge of assize “ that they were ready to stop till 
they had hanged every mother’s son of them, if it pleased his 
lordship.” 


There sat, with the three senators, the marshal of the nobility of 
Tchernigoff, the mayor of Odessa, and the starschina of Gatschino. 
... . The so-called representatives of the three orders represented 
in reality nothing but the Minister’s wishes. Their docility was 
admirable. The representative of the peasantry distinguished himself 
by a zeal which might be called excessive. When the witnesses had 
been heard and the pleadings were finished, the six judges retired to 
their consulting-room. ‘The president requested this gentleman, as 
the junior member of the hierarchic order, to say what sentence, in 
his opinion, should be passed on the delinquents. In every instance 
the worthy man gave the same answer: “‘ Hulks—give them all the 
hulks.” On this the president suggested that, as the accused were 
not all equally guilty, it would not be right to visit every one of them 
with the same punishment. But the starschina of Gatschino was 
quite impervious to such fine-drawn distinctions. ‘Give them all 
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penal servitude, your excellency,” repeated the improvised judge, 
“all of them. Have I not sworn to decide impartially ?”* 


When what M. Stepniak calls the “terrorist period” began, 
the Government abolished these senatorial chambers. By ukase 
of April 5, 1879, Russia was divided into six “ satrapies ”— 
the term is M. Stepniak’s—and since that time “ political 
offenders of every sort have been tried exclusively by officers of 
the army, the only class in the country whom the authorities 
considered competent to exercise judicial functions; the part 
of minister of justice is taken by generals and other military 
dignities in high command,.”; The composition of these mili- 
tary courts varies according to the taste, the caprice, and the 
ideas of the different generals by whom they are ordered. 
Prisoners are allowed counsel, but these must be military officers 
who are candidates for judicial functions, and officially sub- 
ordinate to the Tzar’s procurator as to their own chief. On 
one occasion permission was given to the accused to retain 
regular counsel, but they were not allowed access to the deposi- 
tions until two hours before the trial. It is said to be an in- 
contestable fact that the sentences are prescribed beforehand,{ 
according to the ideas of the governor-general of the province 
where the trial, if so it may be called, takes place. 

A startling novelty, known as “ accumulative sentences,” has 
been introduced into the practices of these military courts. A 
man may be indicted for a number of offences, not any one of 
which is punishable by death ; but where the authorities desire 
to hang a man they mark down the punishment due to each of 
such offences which are not punishable by death, add them 
together, and by a total perversion of logic and justice arrive 
at the wished-for conclusion. “ He is guilty of death.”§ With 
M. Stepniak, therefore, we come to the conclusion that “in 
Russia, for political offences, there is neither justice nor 
mercy.” 

Macaulay, in his description of the scene at the Black Hole 
of Calcutta, says: ‘ Nothing in history or fiction, not even the 
story which Ugolino told in the sea of everlasting ice, after he 
had wiped his bloody lips on the scalp of his murderer, 
approaches the horrors which were recounted by the few sur- 
vivors of that night.”’|| Those words may, without exaggeration, 
be applied to M. Stepniak’s description of the sufferings of the 
political prisoners in Schlusselberg, the central prisons, the 





* Stepniak, vol. i. pp. 153-4, t Ibid. ao 163. 
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ravelin of Troubetskoi and the bagnios of Siberia,* from which 
our contracting space forbids us to transcribe. But beyond and 
above all that we have said of Russian judicial procedure, falsely 
so called, there remains the fact that the “Government 
arbitrarily orders into exile, with equal indifference, persons who 
have been tried and acquitted, witnesses who have testified 
truly, and citizens who, for some inscrutable reasons, are simply 
suspected of latent sedition. We therefore come to this, that 
the liability of Russian subjects to be exiled is limited only by 
the good pleasure of the gendarmerie and the police.”t Asa 
concrete illustration of this state of things we give this :— 


Mr. Belousoff, professor in one of the colleges at Kieff, was arrested 
in the summer of 1879, dismissed from his post and exiled to the 
north, all owing to a pure “ misunderstanding,” as they say in Russia, 
on the part of the police, and pure misfortune on his; the head and 
front of the poor man’s offending being the name he bore-——the name 
of Belousoff. So did somebody else with whom the police confounded 
him. When the mistake was explained to the governor of Kieff, and 
he was requested to revoke the sentence passed on an admittedly 
innocent man, he answered in these’ words: “I quite believe that 
what you say is quite true, but in a time of trouble like the present 
the administration cannot afford to make mistakes. So let him go 
into exile, and in a little while he may petition me for a revocation.” 


It is difficult to believe that in this age the government of 
any country, professing to be civilized, should issue the official 
document here transcribed ;— 


The gendarmerie of Moscow accused Mr. Isidor Goldsmith, and his 
wife Sophia, of having come to Moscow intent on founding a central 
revolutionary committee. After a minute domiciliary search, and an 
examination for the discovery of proofs, the charges brought against the 
before-mentioned persons were found to be quite without justification ; 
consequently the Minister of the Interior and the chief of the 
gendarmerie decree that Isidor Goldsmith, and Sophia his wife, be 
transported to Archangelsk, and there placed under the supervision of 
the local police.§ 


The cases we have cited, and many others of the same kind 
adduced by M. Stepniak, are, he assures us, neither exceptional 
nor extreme. 

We cannot conclude this part of our subject better than by 
adapting to our purpose Mr. Gladstone’s burning words as to 
the similar atrocities in Italy :— 





_* Vide Stepniak, vol. i. chap. xviii, “ After Judgment,” p. 178 e¢ seg. ; chap. 
xix., “The Troubetskoi Ravelin,” p. 204 e¢ seg. ; chap. xx., “ Siberia,” p. 234 
et seq, t bid. p. 263. 
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It is such violation of human and written law as this, carried on for 
the purpose of violating every other law, unwritten and eternal, 
human and divine; it is the wholesale persecution of virtue when 
united with intelligence, operating upon such a scale that entire 
classes may with truth be said to be its object, so that the Govern- 
ment is in bitter and cruel, as well as utterly illegal, hostility to what- 
ever in the nation really lives and moves, and forms the mainspring 
of practical progress and improvement; it is the awful profanation of 
public religion, by its notorious alliance in the governing powers, 
with the violation of every moral law under the stimulants of fear 
und vengeance ; it is the perfect prostitution of the judicial office, 
which has made it under veils only too threadbare and transparent 
the instrument of the Crown for the purpose of destroying the peace, 
the freedom, ay, and even, if not by capital sentences, the life of men 
among the most virtuous, upright, intelligent, distinguished, and re- 
fined of the whole community ; it is the savage and cowardly system 
of moral, as well as in a lower degree of physical, torture through 
which the sentences extracted from the debased courts of justice are 
carried into effect.* 


From the mal-administration, or it would be more accurate to 
say the perversion, of justice, we turn to what M. Stepniak 
calls “ the crusade of the Russian Government against culture.”t 
The Tzar Nicolas, “in order, as he hoped, to counteract the per- 
nicious effects of liberal culture, organized the universities like 
battalions, and lecture in the class-room was followed by drill 
in the square. Knowledge he regarded as a social bane, and 
military discipline as its only antidote.’”’+ Russian universities 
are centres of political life, and the students are therefore 
looked upon by the Government as a dark and dangerous power 
hostile to the laws and institutions of the realm, 


A meeting of several students in the rooms of one of their num- 
ber draws immediate attention, and gives rise to exaggerated fears. 
The porters, and even the proprietors of the rooms, are bound on their 
peril to give prompt information of the fact to the police, by whom 
such meetings are often dispersed. Besides being practically forbidden 
to enjoy each other’s society, students, even in the privacy of their 
own chambers, are not free from annoyance. Although they may 
lead studious lives, meddle with nobody, and receive and make few 
visits, they are none the Jess submitted to a rigorous oversight.§ 


In a Russian university everybody, student and professor 
alike, is under police supervision. An authority, called the 
Inspector, is in fact a delegate of the general police. He can 
do almost anything, and with the approbation of the Minister 
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who directs his proceedings, he may expel a student for one or 
two years, or for ever, without any sort of inquiry or trial. 
Many of the students being very poor, depend for their daily 
bread on the giving of private lessons. This cannot be done 
without police authorization, and the Inspector by a stroke of 
his pen can deprive any of these students of the means of live- 
lihood, Since 1878 all students in Russia have been placed 
permanently under martial law, although this monstrous regu- 
lation has not yet been applied in all its rigour; yet it is true 
that—to use the words of M. Stepniak—‘ Russian universities 
resemble rather fortresses whose garrisons are permeated with 
sedition, and ready at any moment to break into open mutiny, 
than homes of learning and science.” * 

With regard to secondary schools, the policy of the Minister 
of Public Instruction is thus summarized by M. Stepniak :— 


1, To oppose by every possible means the diffusion of secondary 
education, to render it as difficult as possible, and make no concession 
save at che last extremity, when all the means of resistance have been 
exhausted, 

2. When resistance becomes impossible, to try to exclude from the 
benefits of secondary education the professional classes (to whom it is 
a matter of life and death), in order to confine it, as far as it may be, 
to the higher nobility and richer citizens, 

3. The privilege once granted to these classes to make the instruc- 
tion given to their children as sterile as possible, and so arrange 
matters that it may be imparted to the fewest number.t 


With regard to primary instruction, the Russian character- 
istics are two marks or notes, which distinguish it from all other 
countries. One: “In other countries there is a minimum of 
education which all children must reach, in Russia there is a 
maximum beyond which they must not go.’ t{ The other: 
“That Russian schoolboys of from ten to seventeen may now 
be punished for so-called political offences and for holding 
erroneous political opinions.”§ The general feeling of the 
Government on the nature and extent of education cannot 
be better shown than by referring to the educational code called 
the Gymnasial Regulations, “the explanatory appendix to 
which says roundly ‘that the less history is studied the 
better.’ The study of Russian literature is also banned, and 
general geography, on account of its ‘dangerous tendencies,’ 
is proscribed. It may suggest ‘conflicting conclusions and 
give rise to useless reasonings.’ In other words, the study of 
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geography may peradventure lead to discussions on political 
and social subjects.”* 

With a few words on the subject of voluntary religious edu- 
cation we dismiss the subject. In 1859 a movement began for 
the creation of Sunday-schools in every city and almost every 
town of the empire :— 

The youth of both sexes threw themselves into the work with great 
ardour, and very soon excellent results were obtained. . . . But the 
Government viewed all this enthusiasm with dire alarm ; there was 
no telling to what terrible consequences the mixing of the poor and 
the rich, the ignorant and the instructed, might not give rise, and in 
the autumn of 1862 the Sunday-shools were suppressed by order of 
the Tzar, and so ended a good work nobly begun.t 


Where education is so regarded by the Government, it 
follows, as a matter of course, ‘‘ that Russia has never known 
anything which remotely resembles the liberty of the press or 
tolerance for political and religious ideas.” { 

The various measures taken by the Government of late years, 
which are explained by M. Stepniak in his chapter on “ The 
Despotism and the Press,” § show that it is more than ever 
intolerant of free and unlicensed publication, whether in the 
shape of books, magazines, newspapers, or any other class 
of literature. “ At the end of the nineteenth century the sole 
safeguard of the autocracy consists in the ignorance of the 
people. It is not enough to confiscate books and suppress 
Liberal papers: the only way to get rid of propagandism is to 
suppress readers.” || 

From what has been said, it is clear that the Government of 
Russia under the Tzars is an autocracy leaning on, and hood- 
winked by, a bureaucracy universally corrupt, and known by 
everybody to be so. With the Government is allied a Church 
with a superstitious creed and an ignorant priesthood, which co- 
operates with the State in its endeavours to keep the whole 
people in a state of profound ignorance, No wonder, therefore, 
that “discontent with the present régime has deepened and 
spread among all classes. It is no longer the army, but the 
flower of the Russian people, that is rising against despotism. 
It is no longer an isolated attack, but an implacable war, 
without truce or intermission, between the Russian nation and 
its Government.” {| The Government, to preserve itself, is con- 
strained to shut out society from all part in the management of 
public affairs. “Russia, therefore, has absolutely no future for 
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young men of noble natures and generous aspiration. Unless 
they consent to don the livery of the Tzar, or become members. 
of a corrupt bureaucracy, they can neither serve their country 
nor take part in its affairs,” 

In spite of all efforts of the Government to carry into effect its 
policy of obscurantism, the educated classes are familiar with the 
literature of Liberalism and freethought, and the great ma- 
jority are imbued with democratic and anti-despotic ideas; while 
“the peasants, if left to themselves and free to realize their 
strange ideals, would tell the Tzar to remain on the throne, but 
they would send to the rightabout, and probably massacre, 
every governor, policeman, and tchinovik in the land, and set 
up a series of democratic republics.’* In this condition of 
things lies “ the weakness of Russia.” It is evident that any 
country in such a state is on the verge of a change which may 
take either the form of a peaceful reform or of a revolutionary 
convulsion; and the longer it is delayed the more likely it is to 
take the more violent form. No such country can be really a 
dangerous foe in war. If the attention of the Government and 
its resources in men and money be absorbed in a foreign war, 
the better opportunity for Russian Liberals at home to rise 
against them. The Government, with its usual shortsightedness, 
lately had recourse to the common resource of despots to get 
rid of burning internal questions.t ‘Croyez moi,” said the 
Empress Catherine to Segur in 1789, “ une guerre seule peut 
changer la direction des esprits en France les reunir, donner 
un but plus utile aux passions et reveiller le vrai patriotisme.” t 
In the spirit of this remark the Russian Government endeavoured 
to engage the country in what M. Stepniak calls “an absurd, 
useless, bloody Afghan war. . . . No Russian parliament,” he 
says, “ would have answered the proposition otherwise than 
with laughter.” His estimate of his countrymen’s peaceful 
disposition corroborates what Mr. Cobden said of them :— 
“The Russians are, perhaps, naturally the least warlike people 
in the world. All their tastes and propensities are of an oppo- 
site character. Even in their amusements there is an absence 
of rudeness and violence.” And he supports his opinion by that 
of one whose views on the Eastern Question did not generally 
agree with his own, Mr. Danby Seymour, who in his volume 
on “ Russia and the Black Sea” remarks, “The most singular 
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thing is that the people among whom this military organization 
of the whole nation prevails is, without exception, the most 
pacific nation on the face of the earth, and upon this point, I 
believe, no difference of opinion exists among all observers. 
Having lived for several years in a position which enabled me 
to mix much with the officers and men of the Russian army, 
such is my strong conviction of the Russian character.” * 

M. Stepniak concludes his work with an appeal, founded on 
the facts he has adduced, to the European countries, but 
more especially to the English people, to aid the Liberal 
movement in Russia. “The public opinion of free countries 
has—as every Russian will admit [he says]—a most decisive 
and beneficial influence on Russian society. Every manifesta- 
tion of sympathy for our liberative movement from the neigh- 
bouring countries is an event for Russia, and has no less a moral 
effect on our people than a manifestation of opposition in 
Russia itself. That is the mode in which European countries 
can contribute to strengthening the Liberal movement of our 
country.” + 

We hope M. Stepniak’s appeal will be answered, and in the 
manner which he here indicates. We hope that some leading 
statesman will show the people of this country that whatever just 
grounds there may be for looking on the Government of Russia 
with jealousy and alarm, there is no ground for such feelings 
towards the Russian people; that a free self-determining Russia 
would be an element of peace in Europe; and endeavour to 
create in our people a sympathy with the struggles of the 
Russians to be free, and lead them to express it by every moral 
means. We give our absolute internal assent and consent to 
M. Stepniak’s statement: “only the destruction of Russian 
autocracy can constitute Russia a guarantee of peace and free 
Europe from external danger ;” and to his appeal to “ all who 
are for progress, for peace and humanity, to unite in a moral 
crusade against Russian despotism.” } 





* Cobden’s “ Political Writings,” pp. 273-4. 
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Art. VIII.—Gerorce Enior. 


George Eliot's Life, as related in her Letters and Jourivals. 
Arranged and Edited by her husband, J. W. Cross, Edin- 
burgh. 1885. 


: Ww" the materials in my hands,” says Mr. Cross in his 

brief Preface, “I have endeavoured to form an auto- 
biography (if the term may be permitted) of George Eliot. 
The life has been allowed to write itself in extracts from the 
letters and the journals. Free from the obtrusion of any mind 
but her own, this method serves, I think, better than any other 
open to me, to show the development of her intellect and 
character. ” 

“In dealing with the correspondence, I have been influenced 
by the desire to make known the woman, as well as the author, 
through the presentation of her daily life.” 

“On the intellectual side there remains little to be learnt by 
those who already know George Eliot’s books. In the twenty 
volumes which she wrote and published in her lifetime, will be 
found her best and ripest thoughts. The letters now published 
throw light on another side of her nature—not less important, 
but hitherto unknown to the public—the side of the affec- 
tions.” 

“The intimate life was the core of the root from which sprang 
the fairest flowers of her inspiration. Fame came to her late in 
life, and, when it presented itself, was so weighted with the 
sense of responsibility that it was in truth a rose with many 
thorns, for George Eliot had the temperament that shrinks from 
the position of a public character. The belief in the wide, and I 
may add in the beneficent, effect of her writings was no doubt 
the highest happiness, the reward of the artist which she greatly 
cherished: but the joys of the hearth-side, the delight in the 
love of her friends, were the supreme pleasures of her life.” 

“By arranging all the letters and journals so as to form one 
connected whole, keeping the order of their dates, and with the 
least possible interruption of comment, I have endeavoured to 
combine a narrative of day-to-day life with the play of light 
and shade which only letters, written in various moods, can 
give, and without which no portrait can be a good likeness. I 
do not know that the particular method in which I have treated 
the letters has ever been adopted before. Each letter has been 
pruned of everything that seemed to me irrelevant to my 
purpose—of everything that I thought my wife would have 
wished to be omitted. Every sentence that remains, adds, in my 
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judgment, something (however small it may be) to the mean s of 
forming a conclusion about her character.” 

The first few words of this programme are liable to raise 
hopes destined only to speedy disappointment. A full collection 
of George Elict’s letters, with extracts from her journals and 
private memoranda—a collection arranged in proper order, and 
linked together almost into a narrative by the discreet adjunction 
of a few explanatory notes—what could be more desirable? It 
would be preferable even to an autobiography, for an auto- 
biography is generally a studied painting, composed from memory 
at a distance of many years from the real scenes, whereas a cor- 
respondence may rather be likened to a series of photographic 
views taken on the spot and at the time. The greater fidelity of 
trait is more than compensation for the lack of artistic com- 
position. But alas! this simple reproduction of old letters, with 
their faded ink and yellowish-tinged paper, is very far from the 
“ particular method” adopted by Mr. Cross, He has “ pruned” 
the precious relics in his hands—-pruned them of everything that 
either seemed irrelevant to his own purpose, or that his wife, 
according to his judgment, would have wished to be omitted. 
He tells us, with something like complacency, that no single 
letter has been printed in its entirety! As well might the pro- 
prietor of a collection of antique marbles introduce the public 
into his gallery with the assurance that not a statue has been 
suffered ‘to remain unclothed! We do not quarrel with 
Mr. Cross, for neither do we doubt his perfect rectitude of pur- 
pose nor have we any means of judging with what discretion 
his scruples may have been carried out; but we cannot hinder 
the melancholy reflection that the very passages which the author 
of a correspondence is likely to expunge, are precisely those 
which would be of most interest to posterity. And if this be 
true of autobiographers in general, how much more so of George 
Eliot! A woman whose quivering susceptibilities were such as 
to be disturbed by a rose-leaf lying the wrong way ; who not only 
shrouded her early authorship in mystery, but, even when unpa- 
ralleled success had been achieved, trembled at each new under- 
taking lest it should not be found equal to the last; a woman 
to whom the warmest sympathy was as the breath of life, 
and criticism as malaria; who was so anxious to be known 
only at her best that only once in her life could she be induced 
to sit to a photographer, and then speedily repented of it—such 
a woman would be likely to consign an entire library to the 
flames, rather than suffer one line of writing to escape which 
might become the basis of an unfavourable judgment. 

The dismal forebodings thus aroused by the Preface are but 
too well confirmed by the sequel. In truth, Mr, Cross must have 
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had a hard time of it, and it is no wonder if the result of his 
selection is at least as remarkable for what it omits as for what 
it contains. It is difficult, of course, to estimate the former, but 
there was at least one period of George Eliot's life during which 
she was a ready correspondent, and, to judge from the number 
of blanks left in this, the total amount sacrificed must be very 
considerable. Of her early relation to her family ; of the dis- 
sensions that arose, and the treatment she received, at the time 
when a change first came over her religious beliefs; of the 
manner and the phases of that change ; of her life in London at 
the interesting period of her connection with THE WESTMINSTER 
Review ; of the part she took in that great intellectual stir, and 
especially of the judgments she passed on the many highly 
remarkable men with whom she was then thrown into close 
coutact, no record worth mentioning is made. As it is highly 
improbable that none should have been found, we can only 
assume that it has been suppressed. So completely has the 
well-known proverb respecting the dead, been made to extend 
its protection to the living, that one slightly critical remark 
upon Disraeli (“the man hath good veins, as Bacon would say, 
but there is not enough blood in them”) is about all that we 
can quote, after perusal of these volumes, as a dictum upon 
contemporaries. Such reticence can bear but one interpretation. 
Being given George Eliot’s passionate temperament, her quick 
and deep responsiveness to all impressions, her piercing observa- 
tion, her power of scathing satire and of cold unmerciful analysis, 
her capabilities of attachment, and, on the other hand, her 
capabilities of indignation and reproof, it is not credible that 
she should have rested content, in her letters to intimate friends, 
with such milk-and-water innocuousness of expression as her 
husband has preserved forus. Benignity was certainly one of the 
aspects of George Eliot’s character, but no reader of her novels 
will believe that she was such a lamb as this correspondence 
would depict her. “ A little more wickedness, if you please ! ” 
is what we are tempted to calli for. 

The same persistent exclusion of all intimate communication 
concerning the most interesting developments of George Eliot’s 
life is noticeable throughout. We would not, however, seem 
ungrateful for what Mr. Cross has given us. Beggars mustn’t be 
choosers, and half a loaf is better than no bread. ‘The published 
portion of George Eliot’s correspondence does not furnish a full 
aoa ; but there is still hope that it may be completed at some 
ater period, and, at any rate, it shall be welcome such as it is. 
If Mr. Cross has not told the whole truth, he has at least told 
nothing but the truth. There now remains for us to turn over 
his pages with such of our readers as may be willing to join us 


L as 
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in this pleasant task, and comment, with the help of extracts 
from his extracts, upon the successive mental and moral phases 
of one of the most gifted and high-minded women that England 
ever has brought forth. 


The first stage may be designated as the Evangelical, or the 
ascetic. Marian Evans had, from childhood upwards, been 
considered as the most pious member of her family. At Miss 
Wallington’s school, to which Marian was sent as a boarder in 
her eighth or ninth year, she conceived a deep attachment for 
the principal governess, Miss Lewis, and this lady, who was an 
ardently Evangelicai Churchwoman, and who remained for several 
years Marian’s most intimate friend and principal correspondent, 
exerted, no doubt, a considerable influence over her pupil’s reli- 
gious development. From the fact that, during the four years or 
thereabouts which Marian spent at this school, the only intimacy 
she formed was this friendship with her teacher, it may be in- 
ferred how far this extraordinary girl was already in advance of 
her natural companions. Her development, both physical and 
mental, was indeed extremely precocious. One of her school- 
fellows, who knew her at the age of thirteen, is reported to have 
said that it was impossible for her to conceive Marian Evans as a 
baby ; that it seemed as if she must have come into the world 
fully developed. Her features were fully formed at a very early 
age, and she had a seriousness of expression that was almost 
startling for her years. At thirteen, like her own Maggie 
Tulliver in “The Mill on the Floss,” Marian had already the 
appearance, and probably also the consciousness, of a woman. 

During the last three years of her school-life, which were spent 
under the direction of the Misses Franklin at Coventry, Marian’s 
superiority over the girls of her own age continued to preclude 
such intimacy as would otherwise have been natural and neces- 
sary in a nature so full of sympathy as hers. She was, however, 
much admired and looked up to, and always took a prominent 
part in organizing prayer-meetings and religious exercises. 

At the time when the published correspondence begins—-that 
is to say, in August, 1838—Marian, then nearly nineteen years 
of age, was living alone with her father in their farmhouse at 
Griff, in Warwickshire. She had left the Misses Franklin at 
the Christmas term of 1835, and since, through the death of her 
mother in 1836, as well as the marriage of her eldest sister, 
Chrissie, in 1837, the entire charge of the household had devolved 
upon her. Mr. Evans, always tenderly considerate of his “little 
wench,” had offered to engage a housekeeper, but his daughter 
had declined any such assistance, and, throwing herself into her 
work with accustomed energy and thoroughness, had soon 
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brought her department to a high pitch of perfection. She 
busied herself at the same time with visiting the poor, organizing 
clothing clubs and other works of active charity ; she continued 
to take lessons in Italian, German, music, and, besides all this, 
managed to get through a large amount of miscellaneous reading 
by herself. In the evening she was in the habit of playing the 
piano to her father, who was very fond of music. But, in spite 
of these determined efforts to fill up her life, Marian must have 
been dimly conscious of a great void within. Powerful as her 
mental organization was, her need of sympathy was still stronger. 
It was not enough for her to study, to observe, to meditate, 
unless she could do so with a companion. Throughout her 
correspondence, and even to the last days of her existence, this 
interchange is seen to be the cardinal need of her organism. 
Under such circumstances her life at Griff, though full of in- 
terest of its own, and affording the material from which George 
Eliot drew the most powerful and touching of her creations, 
could not be otherwise than monotonous, galling and depressing 
to her. There was no sympathetic soul near with whom she 
could converse and work out the problems of all kinds which 
were beginning to press upon her mind. Her solitude irritated 
and terrified her; she doubtless had occasional visions of herself 
growing old in this remote farm place, and seeing year by year 
roll by without ever bringing her an opportunity to achieve those 
mighty and mysterious destinies which from earliest times had 
haunted her imagination. As she wrote many years later in 
“ Daniel Deronda,”—“ You may try, but you can never imagine 
what it is to have a man’s force of genius in you, and yet to 
suffer the slavery of being a girl.” 

When a passionate hungry nature such as this is foiled in its 
search of a full life, it usually attempts to find comfort in 
complete renunciation. To these lovers of extremes, the next best 
thing to being immeasurably rich, is to be voluntarily and abso- 
lutely poor. Marian Evans was no exception to this rule. She 
threw herself into asceticism with all the ardour of her young re- 
pulsed ambitions. The pursuit of pleasure became a snare, dress a 
vanity, society a danger. To quote her own words, she went 
about “like an owl,” to the great disgust of her brother, and 
would have denied him the most lawful amusements. She took, 
at about this time, a trip to London with her brother Isaac ; 
but she, who in her earliest years had followed him about like a 
little dog, fishing with him, spinning tops, and digging for earth- 
nuts, thought it her duty now to. stand aloof, and spend her 
evenings alone at the hotel, reading, while Isaac visited the 
theatres, Her tendency to proselytizing (for so sociable a 
nature could not but desire to impress her own beliefs and feel- 
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ings upon others) must have produced no little disturbance in 
the small family circle. We may apply to Marian Evans, at this 
crisis, what she afterwards wrote of Maggie Tulliver : 


From what you know of her, you will not be surprised that she 
threw some exaggeration and wilfulness, some pride and impetuosity, 
even into her self-renunciation: her own life was still a drama for her, 
in which she demanded of herself that her part should be played with 
intensity. And so it came to pass that she often lost the spirit of 
humility by being excessive in the outward act; she often strove after 
too high a flight, and came down with her poor little half-fledged 
wings dabbled in the mud That is the path we all like when 
we set out on our abandonment of egoism—the path of martyrdom 
and endurance, when the palm branches grow, rather than the steep 
highway of tolerance, just allowance and self-blame, where there are 
no leafy honours to be gathered and worn. 


Was she happy, at least, in this endeavour after self-repression ? 
The evidence points strongly to the negative. Doubtless, she 
knew some moments of heavenly reward, but, on the whole, the 
hours of despondency and discontent must have been wofully 
predominant. The religious element in Marian Evans, genuine 
and deep-set as it was, was not sufficiently exclusive of other vital 
needs to draw all sustenance unto itself. Her nature was too 
rich, too many-sided, to abide by a course which bore no reference 
to any other wants but one. The self-renouncing impulses of one 
moment were checkmated at another by an eager desire for 
asperoberion, and pre-eminence ; her piety did not exclude a very 
clear perception of the advantage and desirability of good birth, 
wealth, and high social position. 

We will now proceed to give a few extracts from the letters of 
this period :— 

To Miss Lewis, Aug. 18, 1838.—For my part, when I hear of the 
marrying and giving in marriage that is constantly being transacted, 
I can only sigh for those who are multiplying earthly ties which, 
though powerful enough to detach their hearts and thoughts from 
heaven, are so brittle as to be liable to be snapped asunder at every 
breeze. You will think that I need nothing but a tub for my habita- 
tion te make me a perfect female Diogenes; and I plead guilty to 
occasional misanthropical thoughts, but not to the indulgence of them. 
Still I must believe that those are happiest who are not fermenting 
themselves by engaging in projects for earthly bliss, who are consider- 
ing this life merely a pilgrimage, a scene calling for diligence and 
watchfulness, not for repose and amusement. I do not deny that 
there may be many who can partake with a high degree of zest of all 
the lawful enjoyments the world can offer, and yet live in near com- 
munion with their God—who can warmly love the creature and yet 
be careful that the Creator maintains His supremacy in their hearts ; 
but 1 confess that in my short experience and narrow sphere of action, 
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I have never been able to attain to this. I find, as Dr. Johnson said 
respecting his wine, total abstinence much easier than moderation. I 
do not wonder you are pleased with Pascal; his thoughts may be 
returned to the palate again and again with increasing rather than 
diminished relish. I have highly enjoyed Hannah More’s letters: the 
contemplation of so blessed a character as hers is very salutary. 
“That ye be not slothful, but followers of them who, through faith 
and patience, inherit the promises,” is a valuable admonition. I was 
once told that there was nothing out of myself to prevent my becoming 
as eminently holy as St. Paul; and though I think that is too sweep- 
ing an assertion, yet it is very certain we are generally too low in our 
aims, more anxious for safety than for sanctity, for place than purity, 
forgetting that each involves the other, and that, as Doddridge tells us, 
to rest satisfied with any attainments in religion is a fearful proot that 
we are ignorant of the very first principles of it. Oh that we could 
live only for eternity! that we could realize its nearness! I know you 
do not love quotations, so I will not give you one; but if you do not 
distinctly remember it, do turn to the passage in Young’s “ Infidel 
Reclaimed,” beginning, “O vain, vain, vain all else eternity,” and do 
love the lines for my sake. 


The above extract is extremely characteristic, but we hasten 
to add that perhaps no other in the whole collection conveys so 
unfavourable a picture of the writer. In the first place, the letter 
is pre-eminently schoolgirlish, as may be seen, for instance, from 
the adjuration at its close. There would be nothing unnatural 
in this, seeing that Miss Evans had not yet attained her 
nineteenth anniversary; it would only tend to show that 
Marian’s mental growth was not so far beyond her age as might 
have been surmised from the precocity of her physical develop- 
ment and bearing. Unfortunately, the letter in question displays 
none of the more pleasing aspects of juvenility ; it is studied in 
style, formal in manner, didactic and preachifying in tone. It 
is not the simple outpouring of one heart into another, but 
rather the elaborate composition of an epistle, intended to pass 
from hand to hand, and conduce to the edification of many. It 
savours strongly of literary ambition and future essayism, as for 
instance in the alliteration of “safety ” and “sanctity,” “ place ”” 
and “ purity,” and in the expression that Pascal’s thoughts may 
be “returned to the palate again and again with increasing 
rather than diminished relish.” It is difficult to repress the 
notion that our youthful moralist was occupied at this moment 
much more with self than with her best-loved friend ; that her 
sighs over earthly vanities were not without complacency, that 
she put in her literary touches with a careful pen, and read her 
letter over before she posted it. And this brings us to the 
principal point in our comment—namely, that the religious feeling 
expressed by Miss Evans at this stage, was decidedly wanting in 
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depth and in originality. We do not mean that it was not 
genuine ; we only mean that it had not vitality enough to break 
through the conventional in its expression. There is nothing, 
either in this or in the following letters, which transcends the 
ordinary level of religious earnestness. A young lady who stops 
to quote Doddridge in support of her innermost convictions, has 
either not plunged very deep, or is rapidly rising to the surface. 
Here is another fragment of about the same period :— 


To Miss Lewis, Nov. 6, 1838.—I have just begun the “Life of 
Wilberforce,” and I am expecting a rich treat from it. There is a 
similarity, if 1 may compare myself with such a man, between his 
temptations, or rather besetments, and my own, that makes his experience 
very interesting tome. Oh that I might be made as useful in my 
lowly and obscure station as he was in the exalted one assigned to him! 
I feel myself to be a mere cumberer of the ground. May the Lord 
give me such an insight into what is truly good, that I may not rest 
contented with making Christianity a mere addendum to my pursuits, 
or with tacking it as a fringe to my garments! May I seek to be 
sanctified wholly! My nineteenth birthday will soon be here—an 
awakening signal. My mind has been much clogged lately by languor 
of body, to which I am prone to give way, and for the removal of 
which I shall feel thankful. 

We have had an oratorio at Coventry lately, Braham, Phillips, Mrs. 
Knyvett and Mrs, Shaw—the last, I think, I shall attend. I am not 
fitted to decide on the question of the propriety or Jawfulness of such 
exhibitions of talent and so forth, because I have no soul for music. 
‘“‘Happy is he that condemneth not himself in that thing which he 
alloweth.” I am a tasteless person, but it would not cost me any 
regrets if the only music heard in our land were that of strict wor- 
ship, nor can I think a pleasure that involves the devotion of all the 
time and powers of an immortal being to the acquirement of an 
expertness in so useless (at least in ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred) an accomplishment, can be quite pure or elevating in its 
tendency. 


Mr. Cross thinks the preceding passage all the more surprising 
because only two years later, when Miss Evans attended the 
Birmingham Festival of September, 1840, she was affected by the 
music to the extent of violent hysterical sobbing. He adds that 
music, and especially oratorio, was one of her chiefest delights 
throughout all her later life. But the difficulty of reconciling 
these apparent incongruities is not, perhaps, as great as it may 
seem. In the first place, the extract above quoted must 
evidently be taken with a grain of allowance. It was probably 
written in one of those fits of despondency to which Miss Evans, 
especially at this period of her life, was pre-eminently subject, and 
in which the “ weight of this mysterious world ” threatened to 
become too much for her. Such periods of reaction are the 
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usual penalty of overstrung and over-sensitive organizations. In 
the second place, we imagine that Miss Evans may have belonged 
to the numervus class of those who value music as a means of 
stimulating certain emotional or ideational states (frequently 
religious), rather than to the category of genuine musicians who 
love music for itself. Her hysterical sobbing at the Birmingham 
Festival is quite of a nature to confirm this supposition. It poiuts, 
not to the power of the music, but to the power of some 
personal preoccupation, some absorbing retrospection or pre- 

‘sentiment, which the music had simply set a-going. It is thus, 
for instance, that in Goethe's “ Faust,’ Gretchen faints away on 
hearing the organ in the church. This species of sensibility to 
music is frequently found in persons of strong ideality. We re- 
member having read somewhere of John Stuart Mill, that 
he was drawn to music by finding it conducive to his favourite 
contemplation—the apotheosis of humanity ina far future period 
of enlightenment and goodness. Professor Gervinus, who devoted 
a large portion of his life to the cultivation of Handel’s compo- 
sitions (he wrote an elaborate parallel between Handel and 
Shakespeare), asserted distinctly that music without words was a 
mere tickling of the ear, deserving of nothing but bare tolerance. 
Now, it is certain that Professor Gervinus, throughout his career, 
derived very considerable enjoyment from music, but it was an 
enjoyment in which music served chiefly as an intermediary. 
Something similar may have been the case with George Eliot. 
One of her favourite emotional states was doubtless the religious; 
it maintained throughout life the hold which it had acquired in 
her earlier years, and music may have become all the more 
precious as a means of re-entering this world of her youth, when 
the key of religious belief had ceased to open it. In limiting 
music to its function in the church, Miss Evans may simply have 
meant to banish what Professor Gervinus, in his language, 
would have described as music without words. 

The difference between George Eliot and a really musical 
novelist may be felt by comparing her novels to those, for 
instance, of George Sand. 

The next extract is from a letter to an aunt, Mrs. Samuel 
Evans, a former Methodist preacher, who afterwards became, at 
least in some respects, the original of Dinah in “ Adam Bede” : 


March, 1839.—The unprofitableness you lament in yourself, during 
your visit to us, had its true cause, not in your lukewarmness, but in 
the little improvement I sought to derive from your society, and in my 
lack of humility and Christian simplicity, that makes me willing to 
obtain credit for greater knowledge and deeper feeling than I really 
possess, Instead of putting my light under a bushel, I am in danger 
of ostentatiously displaying a false one. You have much tov high an 
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opinion, my dear aunt, of my spiritual condition, and of my personal 
and circumstantial advantages, My soul seems for weeks together 
completely benumbed, and when I am aroused from this torpid state, 
the intervals of activity are comparatively short. Iam ever finding 
excuses for this in the deprivation of outward excitement and in the 
small scope I have for the application of my principles, instead 
of feeling self-abasement under the consciousness that I abuse 
precious hours of retirement which would be eagerly employed 
in spiritual exercises by many a devoted servant of God who is 
struggling with worldly cares and occupations. I feel that my 
besetting sin is the one of all others most destroying, as it is the 
fruitful parent of them all—ambition, a desire insatiable for the esteem 
of my fellow-creatures. This seems the centre whence all my actions 
proceed. But you will perhaps remember, my dear aunt, that I do 
not attach much value to a disclosure of religious feelings, owing 
probably to the dominant corruption I have just been speaking of, 
which ‘ turns the milk of my good purpose all to curd.” 


The next letter to the above, in Mr. Cross’s collection, is 
mainly a rather pompous and pretentious disquisition as to 
whether novel-reading be permissible. It is too lengthy for 
quotation here; but its prohibitory tendency, and the style of 
argument by which that tendency is supported, may be gathered 
from the following lines: 

If it be said the mind must have relaxation, “truth is strange— 
stranger than fiction.” When a person has exhausted the wonders of 
truth, there is no other resort than fiction; till then, I cannot imagine 
how the adventures of some phantom, conjured up by fancy, can be 
more entertaining than the transactions ot real specimens of human 
nature from which we may safely draw inferences, I dare say Mr. 
James’s “ Huguenot ” would be recommended as giving an idea of the 
times of which he writes, but as well may one be recommended to 
look at Jandscapes for an idea of English scenery. The real secret of 
the relaxation talked of is one that would not generally be avowed ; 
but an appetite that wants seasoning of a certain kind cannot be 
indicative of health. Religious novels are more hateful to me than 
merely worldly ones: they are asort of centaur or mermaid, and like 
other monsters that we do not: know how to class, should be destroyed 
nor the public good as soon as born. The weapons of the Christian 
warfare were never sharpened at the forge of romance. Domestic 
fictions, as they come more within the range of imitation, seem more 
dangerous. For my part, I am ready to sit down and weep at the im- 
possibility of my understanding or barely knowing a fraction of the 
sum of objects that present themselves for our contemplation in books 
and in life. Have I, then, any time to spend on things that never 
existed ? 


Surely the contrast between juvenile theory and riper practice 
was never more strikingly expressed. We do not know that 
there has ever existed a youthful Beethoven expressing his 
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dislike to music, an adolescent Dante demonstrating the futility 
of poetry, a stripling Rembrandt dogmatizing upon the vanity 
of painting; but here we have a George Eliot—a woman destined 
not only to take rank with the greatest novelists of any age, but 
destined to regard this work of hers in the light of a priesthood, 
to expect from it a far-reaching influence on nations, and to be 
content with nothing short of this—here we have this woman 
gravely arguing at twenty that novel-reading betokens an 
unhealthy appetite ; that it can serve no purpose which would 
not be better served in other ways; that if worldly novels be 
already bad, religious novels are still worse, and domestic fictions 
most dangerous of all; that all such monsters should for the 
public good be strangled in their cradle; that the only worthy 
literary forge is that at which the weapons of Christian warfare 
may be sharpened ; and that the only fitting use of hours of 
retirement is to spend them in spiritual exercises. 

Nor can it be objected that the argument is directed only 
against light literature of an inferior stamp. Miss Evans, in a 
preceding portion of her letter, does indeed make an exception 
for such “ standard works whose contents are matter of constant 
reference, and the names of whose heroes and heroines briefly, 
and therefore conveniently, describe characters and ideas.” ‘This 
would include “ Don Quixote,” “ Hudibras,” “ Robinson Crusoe,” 
“Gil Blas,” Byron’s Poetical Romances (!), Southey’s ditto, 
and also Walter Scott’s novels and poems. But this tolerance, 
be it observed, is simply grounded on the expediency, for persons 
in society, to understand such common allusions as “ He is a 
perfect Dominie Sampson ;” “ He is as industrious in finding 
out antiquities as Jonathan Oldbuck;”’ it does not touch the 
root of the general prohibition, which is, that it is better to study 
real objects than any more or less imaginative representation of 
them. ‘his principle, which reminds one of the Mahommedan 
restriction in architecture, would logically involve the condem- 
nation of the fine arts generally, since a painting or a piece of 
statuary is just as much an imaginative reproduction of real 
forms as a good novel is of character. Fortunate, indeed, that 
there is enough vitality in human nature to prevent such gloomy 
phantasies from being fully carried out. No more cakes and 
ale; no merriment nor play; a world in which even the gentle 
ties of family would be avoided, and in which the main pre- 
occupation of each inhabitant would be to prepare himself for 
his escape at the earliest moment compatible with Divine com- 
mand! No wonder that, with such conceptions working in her 
brain, Miss Evans found herself for weeks together “ totally 
benumbed,” her’ state of torpor yielding only for brief intervals 
to periods of activity. 
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The reaction came. In March, 1841, Mr. Evans removed 
from Griff to Foleshill Road, near Coventry, and his daughter 
was thus brought within the genial influence of the Hennells 
and the Brays. We cannot but believe that so powerful a 
mind as Marian’s would have found its outlet without extraneous 
help, but the process of emancipation was doubtless rendered 
much more rapid and less painful through the instrumentality of 
highly intellectual and sympathetic intercourse. Mr. Charles Bray 
was a well to-do ribbon manufacturer, who had availed himself 
of the considerable leisure left him by his business, to acquire 
much liberal culture and mental development. He had already 
published in 1839 a work on the ‘ Education of the Feelings” 
(viewed from the phrenological standpoint, to which he remained 
steadfastly attached), and now, two years later, his most im- 
sagen book, “ The Philosophy of Necessity,” had just —— 

is wife, Caroline; his brother-in-law, Mr. Charles Hennell, 


who had published in 1858 a remarkable “ Inquiry concern- 
ing the Origin of Christianity ;” his sister-in-law, Miss Sara 
Hennell, a future authoress, who was one of George Eliot’s most 
intimate friends; and finally, Mr. Bray’s sister, Mrs, Pears, 
through whom the acquaintance with Miss Evans was er 


completed a circle that seems to have been as cordial and 
lovable as it was intellectually stimulating. Miss Evans was 
drawn into it at the period of its highest mental activity, and 
she expanded rapidly under its influence, like a young plant 
that has at last struck a congenial soil. Mr. Cross shows 
good reason for believing that the change in Marian’s creed 
had already been begun in August, 1840, by her reading 
Isaac ‘laylor’s “ Ancient Christianity and the Uxford Tracts,” 
but Mr. Hennell’s book had at any rate a very large share also 
in her revolution. The date at which she first acknowledged to 
herself’ that her opinions had undergone a radical change, is 
indicated with sufficient accuracy by the following letter to 
Miss Lewis :— 


November 13, 1841.—My whole soul has been engrossed in the most 
interesting of all inquiries for the last few days, and to what result my 
thoughts may lead, I know not—possibly to one that will startle you ; 
but my only desire is to know the truth, my only fear to cling to 
error. I venture to say our love will not decompose under the in- 
fluence of separation, unless you excommunicate me for differing from 
you in opinion, Think—is there any conceivable alteration in me 
that would prevent your coming to me at Christmas? I long to 
have a friend such as you are, I think I may say, alone to me, to 
unburthen every thought and difficulty—for I am still a solitary, 
though near a city. But we have the universe to talk with, infinity 
in which to stretch the gaze of hope, and an all-bountiful, all-wise 
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Creator in whom to confide,—He who has given us the untold delights 
of which our reason, our emotion, our sensations are the ever-springing 
sources, 


The expression, “ for the last few days,” which occurs at the 
beginning of this extract, would seem to imply that the change 
was a rapid one; but it is impossible to measure the duration of 
such processes by the length of time during which we are cogni- 
zant of them. ‘The destruction of a belief is often carried on in 
the silent hidden way which characterizes the excavations of the 
termites ; it is not until the once solid beams have been reduced 
to the thickness of an eggshell that the edifice is perceived to be 
in danger. Possibly, also, Miss Evans was unwilling to inform 
her friend of all that had been going on of late without her 
knowledge. Miss Lewis was evidently receding rapidly towards 
the background. 

The following extract of a letter to Mrs. Pears is dated 
February, 1842 :— 


I can rejoice in all the joys of humanity,—in all that serves to 
elevate and purify feeling and action; nor will I quarrel with the 
million who, I am persuaded, are with me in intention, though our 
dialects differ. Of course, I must desire the ultimate downfall of 
error, for no error is innocuous; but this assuredly will occur with- 
out my proselytizing aid, and the best proof of a real love of the truth 
—that freshest stamp of divinity—is a calm confidence in its intrinsic 
power to secure its own high destiny—that of universal empire. Do 
not fear that I will become a stagnant pool by a self-sufficient 
determination only to listen to my own echo; to read the yea, yea 
on my own side, and be most comfortably deaf to the nay, nay, 
Would that all rejected practically this maxim! To /ear the exami- 
nation of any proposition appears to me an intellectual and moral 
palsy that will ever hinder the firm grasping of any substance whatever, 
For my part, I wish to be among the ranks of that glorious crusade 
that is seeking to set Truth’s holy sepulchre free from a usurped domi- 
nation, We shall then see her resurrection! Meanwhile, although 
I cannot rank among my principles of action a fear of vengeance 
eternal, gratitude for predestined salvation, or a revelation of future 
glories as a reward, I fully participate in the belief that the only 
heaven, here or hereafter, is to be found in conformity with the will 
of the Supreme; a continual aiming at the attainment of the perfect 
ideal, the true logos that dwells in the bosom of the one Father. I 
hardly know whether I am ranting after the fashion of one of the 
Primitive Methodist prophetesses, with a cart for her rostrum, I am 
writing so fast. 


The latter doubt is not without some warrant, and, at any rate, 
it needs no prophetess to foresee that the somewhat magni- 
loquent ardour of this young crusader will be productive of 
disagreeable consequences at home. Mr, Cross writes:—“ It was 
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impossible for such a nature as Miss Evans’s, in the enthusiasm 
of this first great change, to rest satisfied in compliance with the 
old forms, and she was so uneasy in an equivocal position that she 
determined to give up going to church. This was an unforgiv- 
able offence in the eyes of her father, who was a churchman of 
the old school, and nearly led to a family rupture. He went so 
far as to put into an agent’s hands the lease of the house in the 
Foleshill Road, with the intention of going to live with his 
married daughter. Upon this, Miss Evans made up her mind 
to go into lodgings at Leamington, and try to support herself 
by teaching.” She did indeed leave her father’s house for a 
few weeks, going to stay with her brother Isaac and his wife at 
Griff, in the old homestead ; but friends intervened, Mr. Evans 
was induced to reconsider his determination, and after a while 
Marian resumed her post, going to church as before. The 
correspondence, which is extremely scant about these matters, 
gives us no means of judging whether the old tenderness of re- 
lationship was ever completely restored; but Marian remained 
henceforth with her father until his death, and attended him 
with great devotion in his last illness. In after-life she much 
regretted this temporary collision with her father, and thought 
that it might have been avoided by a little management, but she 
does not seem to have attributed to herself any other degree of 
blame, a point on which some readers will probably be disposed 
to differ from her. To us it seems that, in such cases, the duty 
of preserving the family peace devolves almost wholly upon the 
member who ceases to regard as binding the practices which are 
still paramount obligations to the rest. Apart from the ques- 
tion of filial deference, which alone would have great weight, 
there can be no equivalence of claim between the believer who 
looks upon certain observances as sacred and the sceptic who 
looks upon them as indifferent. It will be said, of course, that 
an observance cannot be indifferent so long as it is considered 
equivalent to the confession of a belief; but we think that this 
inference can be guarded against in other ways, and at any rate 
that the duty of preventing any possible misconception on this 
score is far less imperative than that of sparing deep offence and 
pain to those whose love has nurtured our childhood. 

At any rate, if Miss Evans cannot wholly be acquitted of 
intolerance and self-assertion during the first few months of 
her emancipation, she soon attained a higher platform. In 
October, 1843, we find her writing to Miss Sara Hennell as 
follows :— 

The first impulse of a young and ingenuous mind is to withhold the 
slightest sanction from all that contains even a mixture of supposed 
error. When the soul is just liberated from the wretched giant's bed 
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of dogmas on which it has been racked and stretched ever since it 

_ began to think, there is a feeling of exultation and strong hope. We 
think we shall run well when we have the full use of our limbs and 
the bracing air of independence, and we believe that we shall soon 
obtain something positive which will not only more than compensate 
us for what we have renounced, but will be so well worth offering to 
others, that we may venture to proselytize as fast as our zeal for truth 
may prompt us. But a year or two of reflection, and the experience 
of our own miserable weakness, which will ill afford to part even with 
the crutch of superstition, must, I think, effect a change. Speculative 
truth begins to appear but a shadow of individual minds. Agreement 
between intellects seems unattainable, and we turn to the truth of 
feeling as the only universal bond of union. We find that the intel- 
lectual errors which we once fancied were a mere incrustation have 
grown into the living body, and that we cannot in the majority of 
cases wrench them away without destroying vitality. We begin to 
find that with individuals, as with nations, the only safe revolution is 
one arising out of the want which their own progress has generated. 
It is the quackery of infidelity to suppose that it has a nostrum for 
all mankind, and to say to all and singular, ‘‘ Swallow my opinions 
and you shall be whole.” 


We have already had occasion to express our regret that the 
correspondence, as published by Mr. Cross, should throw so 
very little light upon the details of George Eliot’s religious 
development at this time. One reason of this deficiency may 
be that she lived too much ia oral intercourse with the persons, 
who most interested her, to make her feel the want of expressing 
her doubts and difficulties by letter. We are thus debarred 
from learning by what process her scepticism was first aroused 
and through what phases of belief she passed. Jt seems pro- 
bable, however, that the overthrow of her old creed was effected 
by the historical rather than by the ratiocinative method. 
This point is one of great interest. The Christian dogma may 
be questioned in two ways: the dogma may be taken such as it 
is, and examined in the light of pure reason; or its origin, its 
credentials may be tested, in the light of historical research. 
Of these two methods—both of them legitimate, both of them 
conclusive, and both of them independent of each other—the 
former requires nothing but sound sense, with a fearless, dispas- 
sionate attitude of mind, whereas the latter necessitates a pon- 
derous baggage of erudition, the knowledge of dead languages, 
the power and the patience to sift and to compare a mass of 
confused and often conflicting evidence. Under these circum- 
stances, it may seem strange that the simpler, more expeditious 
route should not prove the more inviting, especially to a woman ; 
but Miss Evans appears to have neglected it, or, at least, applied 
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it with very indifferent success until she had become a learned 
theologian. «= 

The next few years may now be rapidly passed over. From 
the beginning of 1844 to April, 1846, Miss Evans is engaged 
on the translation of Strauss’s “Leben Jesu,” a work which 
had been begun by Miss Brabant, but relinquished by that 
young lady upon her marriage to Mr. Charles Hennell. Miss 
Evans achieved distinction by her excellent translation, but 
received no other adequate reward, as the pay was only £20 and 
twenty-five copies of the book. But the labour did her good, 
and her letters henceforth indicate a more healthful, cheerful 
tone of mind. Her ethical sense, far from being weakened by 
the change in her beliefs, had been raised and strengthened ; for 
one day at Rosehill, Mr. Bray having made some remark on 
the beneficial influence exercised by evangelical beliefs on the 
moral feelings, Miss Evans said energetically: “I say it now, 
and I say it once for all, that I am influenced in my own con- 
duct at the present time by far higher considerations, and by a 
nobler idea of duty, than I ever was while I held the evangelical 
beliefs.” She writes to Miss Sara Hennell in November, 1847 : 

I think “ Live and teach” should be a proverb as well as “ Live 
and learn.” We must teach each other for good or evil; and if we 
use our inward light as the Quaker tells us, always taking care to 
feed and trim it well, our teaching must in the end be for good. We 
are growing old together—are we not? I am growing happier too. 
I am amusing myself with thinking of the prophecy of Daniel as a 
sort of allegory. All those monstrous, “rombustical ” beasts with their 
horns—the horn with eyes and a mouth speaking proud things, and the 
little horn that waxed rebellious and stamped on the stars, seem: like 
my passions and vain fancies, which are to be knocked down one after 
the other—until all is subdued into a universal kingdom, over which 
the Ancient of Days presides—the spirit of love—the Catholicism cf 
the Universe—if you can attach any meaning to such a phrase. It 
has a meaning for my sage noddle. 


And again, in June, 1848, to the same correspondent :— 


All creatures about to moult, or to cast off an old skin, or enter on 
any new metamorphosis, have sickly feelings. It was so with me. 
But now I am set free from the irritating worn-out integument. I 
am entering on a new period of my life, which makes me look back 
on the past as something incredibly poor and contemptible. I am 
enjoying repose, strength, and ardour in a greater degree than I have 
ever known, and yet I never felt my own insignificance and imperfec- 
tion so completely. My heart bleeds for dear father’s pains, but it is 
blessed to be at hand to give the soothing word and act needed. I 
should not have written this description of myself but that I felt your 
affectionate letter demanded some I-ism, which, after all, is often 
humility rather than pride. 
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Mr. Robert Evans died, after a long illness, on the 31st of 
May, 1849, and his daughter was so prostrated by the shock, as 
well as by antecedent fatigue and anxiety, that her friends, the 
Brays, determined to take her with them on a trip to the Con- 
tinent. They started on the 11th of June, and, after visiting 
Paris, Lyons, Avignon, Marseilles, Nice, Genoa, Milan, Coo, 
Lago Maggiore, Martigay, and Chamounix, arrived in the third 
week of July at Geneva. Here it was decided that Miss Evans 
should remain for some months, her friends, the Brays, returning 
home. She inhabited, in the first place, a pension called the 
Campagne Plongeon, and, in the second place, the home of a 
Genevese artist, M. d’Albert Durade, for whom and for whose 
wife George Eliot retained the warmest regard. These eight 
months at Geneva were probably among the happiest of George 
Eliot’s life, and they certainly have contributed the pleasantest 
portion of her correspondence. For the first time, her mind 
seems to unbend ; the subjects she treats are less exclusively 
lofty ; the style of her letters becomes more easy and chatty. It 
must be admitted, we think, that Miss Evans has not appeared 
hitherto in the light of what the French call “une personne 
facile & vivre.” There is too much strain about her, too much 
ambition, too much introspection and self-preoccupation, too 
much pride and too much humility, too much boiling and 
bubbling of the volcanic springs that have not yet found a 
proper vent. At Geneva she rests awhile, as in the conval- 
escence after a brain fever, and is content to live simply in the 
present and relax the rigour of her self-exactions. 


To the Brays, July 27, 1849.—About my comfort here, I find, no 
disagreeables, and have every physical comfort that I care about. The 
family seems well-ordered and happy. I have made another friend too 
—an elderly English lady, a Mrs. Locke, who used to live at Ryde— 
a pretty old lady, with plenty of shrewdness and knowledge of the 
world. She began to say very kind things to me in rather a waspish 
tone yesterday morning at breakfast. I liked her better at dinner and 
tea, and to-day we are quite confidential. I only hope she will stay— 
she is just the sort of person I shall like to have to speak to—not at 
all “ congenial,” but with a character of her own. The going down 
to tea bores me, and I shall get out of it as soon as I can, unless 
Ican manage to have the newspapers to read. The American lady 
embroiders slippers—the mamma looks on and does nothing, The 
Marquis and his friends play at whist; the old ladies sew; and 
Madame says things so true that they are insufferable. She is obliged 
to talk to all, and cap their niaiserics with some suitable observation. 
She has been very kind and motherly to me. I like her better every 
time I see her. I have quiet and comfort—what more can I[ want to 
make me a healthy reasonable being once more? I will never go near 
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a friend again until I can bring joy and peace in my heart and in my 
face—but remember that friendship will be easy then. 

Aug. 5, 1849.—My life here would be delightful if we could always 
keep the same set of people; but alas! I fear one generation will go 
and another come so fast that I shall not care to become acquainted 
with any of them. My good Mrs, Locke is not going, that is one 
comfort. She is quite a mother to me—helps me to buy my candles and 
do all my shopping,—takes care of me at dinner, and quite rejoices when 
she sees me enjoy conversation or anything else. The St. Germains 
are delightful people—the Marquise really seems to me the most 
charming person I ever saw, with kindness enough to make the ultra- 
politeness of her manners quite genuine. She is very good to me and 
says of me, “Je m’intéresse vivement 4 Mademoiselle.” The Marquis 
is the most well-bred, harmless of men. He talks very little—every 
sentence seems a terrible gestation, and comes forth fortissimo ; but he 
generally bestows one on me, and seems especially to enjoy my poor 

unes (mind you, all these trivialities are to satisfy your vanity, 
uot mine—because you are beginning to be ashamed of having loved 
ine). 

aia 20, 1849.—The dear Marquise is a truly devout Catholic. It 
is beautiful to hear her speak of the comfort she has in the con- 
fessional, for our ¢étes-d-téte have lately turned on religious matters, 
She says I am ina ‘‘ mauvaise voie sous le rapport de la religion, Peut- 
étre vous vous marierez, et le mariage, chére amie, sans la foi religieuse ! 

.” She says I have isolated myself by my studies, that I am too 
cold, and have too little confidence in the feelings of others towards 
me ; that I do not believe how deep an interest she has conceived in 
my lot She took on her the office of femme de chambre, and 
drest my hair one day. She has abolished all my curls, and made two 
things stick out on each side of my head like those on the head of the 
Sphinx, All the world says I look infinitely better ; so I comply, though 
to myself I seem uglier than ever, if possible. I am fidgeted to death 
about my boxes, and that tiresome man not to acknowledge the receipt 
of them. 

Aug. 28, 1849.—This place looks more lovely to me every day— 
che lake, the town, the campagnes with their stately trees and pretty 
iouses, the glorious mountains in the distance; one can hardly believe 
me’s self on earth: one might live here and forget that there is such 
. thing as want or labour or sorrow. The perpetual effect of all this 
veauty has somewhat the effect of mesmerism or chloroform. I 
eel sometimes as if I were sinking into an agreeable state of numbness 
m the verge of unconsciousness, and seem to want well pinching to 
ouse me. . . . You know, or you do not know, that my nature is 
o chameleon-like, I shall lose all my identity unless you keep nourish- 
ag it with letters,—so pray write as much and as often as you can. It 
umps admirably with my humour to live in two worlds at once in 
his way. I possess my dearest friends and my old environments in 
iy thoughts—and another world of novelty and beauty in which I 
im actually moving—and my contrariety of disposition always makes 
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the world that lives in my thoughts the dearer of the two—the one in 
which I more truly dwell. So, after all, I enjoy my friends most wher 
I am away from them. I shall not say so, though, if I should live to 
rejoin you six or seven months hence. Keep me for seven years longer, 
and you will find out the use of me, like all other pieces of trumpery. 

Sept, 13, 1849.—My boxes arrived last Friday. The expense was 
150 francs—perfectly horrible! Clearly I must give myself for food 
to the fowls of the air or the fishes of the lake. It is a consolation to a 
mind imbued with a lofty philosophy, that when one can get nothing to 
eat, one can still be eaten—-the evil is only apparent. It is quite settled 
that I cannot stay at Plongeon; I must move into town. But alas! 
I must pay fr.200 per month. If I were there I should see more 
conversible people than here This house is like a birdcage 
set down inagarden,... . The Baronne de Ludwigsdorff seems to 
have begun to like me very much, and is really kind; so you see 
Heaven sends kind souls, though by no means kindred ones. Poor 
Mrs, Locke is to write to me—has given me a little ring—says 
“Take care of yourself, my child—have some tea of your own— 
you'll be quite another person if you get some introductions to 
clever people—you'll get on well among a certain set,—that’s true.” 
It is her way to say, “that’s true,” after all her affirmations. She 
says, ‘ You won't find any kindred spirits at Plongeon, my dear.” 

Sept. 20, 1849.—I am ashamed to fill sheets about myself, but I 
imagined that this was precisely what you wished. Pray correct my 
mistake, if it be one, and then I will look over the Calvin MSS., and 
give you some information of really general interest, suited to our 
mutual capacities. Madame de Ludwigsdorff is so good tome... . 
petting me in all sorts of ways. She says if I like she will spend the 
winter after this at Paris with me, and introduce me to her friends 
there; but she does not mean to attach herself to me, because I shall 
never like her long. I shall be tired of her when I have sifted her, 
&c. She saysI have more intellect than morale, and other things 
more true than agreeable; however, she is “greatly interested” in 
me—has told me her troubles and her feelings, she says, in spite of 
herself; for she has never been able before in her life to say so much 
even to her old friends. . . . Miss F, tells me that the first time she 
sat beside me at dinner she looked at me, and thought to herself, 
“That is a grave lady; I do not think I shall like her much;” but 
as soon as I spoke to her, and she looked into my eyes, she felt she 
could love me. Then she lent me a book written by her cousin—a 
religious novel—in which there is a fearful infidel who will not 
believe, and hates all who do, &c. Then she invited me to walk 
with her, and came to talk in my room; then invited me to go to 
the Oratoire with them, till I began to be uncomfortable under the 
idea that they fancied I was Evangelical, and that I was gaining 
their affection under false pretences; so I told Miss F. that I was 
going to sacrifice her good opinion, and confess my heresies. I quite 
expected from their manner and character that they would forsake 
me in horror, but they are as kind as ever.. 


M2 
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In October, when the cold weather doubtless made the house 
at Plongeon feel more and more like a “ birdcage set down 
in a garden,” Miss Evans removed to M. d’Albert’s. She says 
of it :— 


I think I have at last found the very thing—I shall be the only 
lodger. The appartement is assez joli, with an alcove, so that it looks 
like a sitting-room in the daytime. The people—an artist of great 
respectability, and his wife, a most kind-looking ladylike person, 
with two boys, who have the air of being well educated. I shall live 
with them—that is, dine with them ; breakfast in my own room. The 
terms are 150 francs a month, light included. M. and Mme. 
d’Albert are middle-aged, musical, and, I am told, have beaucoup 
@esprit. I hope this will not exceed my means for four or five 
months, There isa nice large salon, and a good salle a manger. I 
am told that their society is very good. 

Dec. 4, 1849.—My good friends here only change for the better. 
Mme. d’Albert is all affection; M. d’Albert is all delicacy and 
intelligence. The friends to whom they have introduced me are 
very kind in their attention. In fact, 1 want nothing but a little 
more money to feel more at ease about my fires, &c. I am in an 
atmosphere of love and refinement. Even the little servant Jeanne 
seems to love me, and does me good every time she comes into the 
room. I can say anything to M. and Mme. d’Albert. M. d’A. 
understands everything, and if Madame doves not understand, she 
believes—that is, she seems always sure that I mean something edify- 
ing. She kisses me like a mother, and I am baby enough to find that 
a great addition to my happiness, Au reste, I am careful for nothing ; 
I am a sort of supernumerary spoon, and there will be no damage to 
the set if I am lost. My heart-ties are not loosened by distance—it is 
not in the nature of ties to be so; and when I think of my loved 
ones as those to whom I can be a comforter, a help, I long to be 
with them again. Otherwise, I can only think with a shudder of 
returning to England. It looks to me like a land of gloom, of ennui, 
of platitude; but in the midst of all this it is the land of duty and 
affection, and the only ardent hope I have for my future life is to 
have given me some woman’s duty—some possibility of devoting 
myself where I may see a daily result of pure calm blessedness in the 
life of another. 


We think that George Eliot was never more mistaken in 
herself (she who was generally so wonderfully clear-sighted) 
than when she wrote the above sentence. Her nature was far 
from being of that kind which can find sufficient happiness in 
living for another. To speak the language of economists, she 
was, as regards devotion, much more of a consumer than a pro- 
ducer. Not but that she could, on occasion, perform a “ woman’s 
duty,” tend a sick-bed, pour forth the consolations of sweet 
sympathy, and forget herself in ministering to those she loved. 
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All this she could do, but she could not do it long. The Self 
was too massive to be dispelled otherwise than temporarily, by 
the first enthusiasm of sacrifice. Perhaps, after all, Mme. 
de Ludwigsdorff was not far wrong when she said that Miss 
Evans had more intellect than morale. We mean that the 
intellectual needs were, on the whole, in the ascendant. They 
had been relatively subdued during this period of convalescence 
at Geneva, and hence, perhaps, the universal flow of sympathy 
which she elicited ; but her strength is now rapidly returning, 
and henceforth she seems to require sympathy rather as the 
condition of her intellectual productiveness (this being the 
prime interest, the raison d’étre of her existence) than as a 
happiness sufficient in itself. 


eb. 15, 1850.—I£ you saw the Jura to-day! The snow reveals 
its forests, ravines, and precipices, and it stands in’ relief against 
a pure blue sky. The snow is on the mountains only now, and 
one is tempted to walk all day, particularly when one lies in bed 
till ten, as your exemplary friend sometimes does, I have had no 
discipline, and shall return to you more of a spoiled child than ever. 
Indeed, I think I-am destined to be so to the end—one of the odious 
swarm of voracious caterpillars, soon to be swept away from the 
earth by a tempest. I am getting better bodily, I have much less 
headache, but tne least excitement fatigues me. Certainly, if one 
cannot have a malady to carry one off rapidly, the only sensible thing 
to do is to grow well and fat, and I believe I shall be driven to that 
alternative. : 

March 1, 1850.—The weather is so glorious that I think I may 
set out on my journey soon after the 15th. I am not quite certain 
yet that M. d’Albert will not be able to accompany me to Paris; in 
any case, a package of so little value will get along safely enough. I 
am so excited at the idea of the time being so near when I am to 
leave Geneva—a real grief—and see my friends in England—a per- 
fectly overwhelming joy—that I can do nothing. I am frightened to 
think what an idle wretch I have become. And you all do not write 
me one word to tell me you long for me. I have a great mind to 
elope to Constantinople and never see any one any more! 

Miss Evans returned to England, under M. d’Albert’s kind 
escort, on March 23, 1850. Her first impression was one of 
great disappointment. Who does not remember the depression 
which attends the end of a holiday, the resumption of everyday 
tasks, and the feeling that a bright page of life has been turned 
for ever? ‘The cordiality of the friends we have left has been 
heightened by the emotion of separation, and the welcome of 
the friends to whom we return falls below the pitch of our over- 
wrought expectations. Add to this the cold, the damp, the 
leaden sky of an English March, and we shall not be surprised 
to find our heroine complaining that she has placed herself 
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irretrievably out of reach of Nature’s brightest glories to shiver 
in a wintry flat. Oh! the dismal weather, and the dismal 
country, and the dismal people. It was some envious demon 
that drove her across the Jura. She is determined to sell every- 
thing she possesses, except a portmanteau and carpet-bag, and the 
necessary contents, and be a stranger and a foreigner on the 
earth for evermore. Alas! she wants her friends to scold her 
and make her good. She is “idle and naughty; sinking into 
heathenish ignorance and woman’s frivolity.” 

The next sixteen months were spent chiefly with the Brays 
at Rosehill. In the latter part of 1850 Miss Evans wrote a 
review of Mackay’s “Progress of the Intellect,’ and became 
acquainted with Mr. John Chapman, editor of the THE WeEst- 
MINSTER REVIEW. In September, 1851, she became assistant- 
editor of the REVIEW and went to stay as a boarder in Mr. and 
Mrs. Chapman’s house in London. This marks the beginning 
of Miss Evans’s literary work—a stirring period of intellectual 
activity, upon which the correspondence throws unfortunately 
very little light. She was brought into contact with most of 
the ablest writers and most advanced thinkers of the time 
—Carlyle, Herbert Spencer, Lewes, Harriet Martineau, Sir 
David Brewster, Professor Owen, Huxley, Louis Blanc, with 
many others, and this intercourse cannot but have had great 
interest and benefit for so observant and receptive a nature 
as Miss Evans's. But, either she was kept too busy by her edi- 
torial work (often interrupted by headaches) to write at all fully 
of her impressions and reflections, or else the more intimate, 
confidential portion of her letters has been suppressed. The 
following will give our readers an idea of what remains :— 

September, 1851.—I don’t know how long Miss Bremer will stay, 
but you need not wish to see her. She is to me equally unprepossess- 
ing to eye and ear. I never saw a person of her years who appealed 
less to my purely instinctive veneration. I have to reflect every time 
I look at her that she is really Frederica Bremer. 

Fox is to write the article on the Suffrage, and we are going to try 
Carlyle for the Peerage, Ward refusing on the ground that he thinks 
the improvement of the physical condition of the people so all- 
important, that he must give all his energies to that. He says, “ Life 
is a bad business, but we must make the best of it;” to which 
philosophy I say Amen. 

I was introduced to Lewes the other day in Jeff’s shop—a sort of 
miniature Mirabeau in appearance. 

Oct. 2, 1851.—I have been reading Carlyle’s “Life of Sterling” 
with great pleasure—not for its presentation of Sterling, but of 
Carlyle. There are racy bits of description in his best manner and 
exquisite touches of feeling. Little rapid characterizations of living 
men too—of Francis Newman, for example—“ a man of fine university 
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and other attainments, of the sharpest cutting and most restlessly 
advancing intellect, and of the wildest pious enthusiasm.” There is 
an inimitable description of Coleridge and his eternal monologue—“ To 
sit as a passive bucket and be pumped into, whether one like it or not, 
can in the end be exhilarating to no creature.” 

Mr. Grey thought the review “well done and in a kindly spirit,” 
but thought there was not much in it—dreadfully true, since there 
was only his book Carlyle was very amusing the other morn- 
ing to Mr. Chapman about the Exhibition. He has no patience with 
the Prince, and “that Cole” assembling Sawneys from all parts of 
the land, till you can’t get along Piccadilly. He has been worn to 
death with bores all this summer, who present themselves by twos 
and threes in his study, saying, ‘‘ Here we are,” &c. 

Jan, 21, 1852.—Harriet Martineau called on Monday morning 
with Mr. Atkinson. Very kind and cordial. I know her for her 
powers and industry, and should be glad to think highly of her. I 
have no doubt that she is fascinating when there is time for talk 
Last Monday I was talking and listening for two hours to Pierre 
Leroux—a dreamy genius. He belongs neither to the school of 
Proudhon, which represents Liberty only ; nor to that of Louis Blanc, 
which represents Equality only; nor, to that of Cabet, which repre- 
sents Fraternity. Pierre Leroux’s system is the synthése which 
combines all three. He has found the true pont which is to unite the 
love of self with the love of one’s neighbour “ Est-ce que nous 
sommes faits pour chercher le bonheur? Est-ce la votre idée—dites- 
moi. Mais non—nous sommes faits, je pense, pour nous développer le 
plus possible. Ah, c’est ga.” He is in utter poverty, going to lecture 
—autrement il faut mourir, Has a wife and children with him. He 
came to London in his early days, when he was twenty-five, to find 
work as a printer. All the world was in mourning for the Princess 
Charlotte. ‘‘Et moi, je me trouvais avoir un habit vert-pomme.” So 
he got no work; went back to Paris; by hook or by crook founded 
the Globe journal; knew St. Simon; disagrees with him entirely, 
as with all other theorists except Pierre Leroux. 

Broadstairs, July 21, 1852.—Do not be anxious about me—there 
isno cause. I am profiting, body and mind, from quiet walks and 
talks with Nature . . ... picking up shells (not in the Newtonian sense, 
but literally) ; reading Aristotle, to find out what is the chief good, 
and eating mutton-chops, that I may have strength to pursue it. If 
you insist upon my writing about “ Emotions,” why, I must get up 
some expressly for the purpose. But I must own I would rather not, 
for it is the grand wish and object of my life to get rid of them as 
far as possible, seeing they have already had more than their share of 
my nervous energy. 

Sept. 2, 1852.—Somehow my letters—except those which 
come under the inexorable imperative must (the “ought” I manage 
well enough to shirk)—will not get written. The fact is, lam ina 
croaking mood, and I am waiting and waiting for it to pass by, so if 
my pen croaks in spite of my resolutions to the contrary, please to 
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take no notice of it. Ever since I have come back, I have felt 
something like the madness which imagines that the four walls are 
contracting and going to crush me... . There is a great dreary 
article on the Colonies by my side asking for reading and abridgment, 
so I cannot go on scribbling—indeed, my hands are so hot and 
tremulous this morning that it will be better for you if I leave off. 

To Charles Bray, Sept. 18, 1852.—Lewes called on me the other 
day and told me of a conversation with Prof. Owen, in which the 
latter declared his conviction that the cerebrum was not the organ of 
the mind, but the cerebellum rather, He founds on the enormous 
comparative size of brain in the grampus! The Professor has a huge 
anterior lobe of his own. What would George Combe say if I were 
to tell him? But every great man has his paradox, and that of the 
first anatomist of Europe ought to be a startling one. 


We may take this occasion of remarking that the phreno- 
logical convictions of Mr. Bray seem to have left their mark 
upon George Eliot. The references to the form of the head, 
and especially that of the “ anterior lobe,” are frequent through- 
out the correspondence. She writes on one occasion that she 
feels sure that Hamlet must have bad a square front lobe. It 
is generally found that believers in phrenology are themselves 
possessed of such a form of skull as will justify a favourable 
phrenological report, and George Eliot was no exception to this 
rule. Mr. Bray declared that her development “from brow to 
ear” was greater than any other recorded since the first Napo- 
leon, and was so much impressed with the form of her head, 
generally, that in the early times of their acquaintance he took 
her up to London to have a cast taken of it. In a letter to 
Miss Lewis, dated February, 1842, Miss Evans states that, 
having had her propensities, sentiments, and intellect gauged a 
second time, she is pronounced to possess a large organ of 
“adhesiveness,” a still larger one of “ firmness,” and as large of 
“conscientiousness,” in all of which, we think, phrenology was 
not far wrong. 

Jan. 1853.—I begin to feel for other people’s wants and sorrows 
a little more than 1 used to. Heaven help us, said the old religion ; 
the new one, from its very lack of that faith, will teach us all the 
more to help one another. Tell Sara she is as good as a group of 
spice islands to me: she wafts the pleasantest influences, even from a 
distance, 

Nov. 22, 1853.—I begin this year (her thirty-fifth) more 
happily than I have done most years of my life. ‘ Notre vraie 
destinée,” says Comte, “se compose de résignation et d’activité,” and 
I seem more disposed to both than I have ever been before. Let us 
hope that we shall both get stronger by the year’s activity—calmer 
by its resignation. I know it may be just the contrary—don’t 
suspect me of being a canting optimist. .... I told Mr. Chapman 
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yesterday that I wished to give up my connection with the editorship 
of the ‘* Westminster.” ... . I shall find the question of supplies 
rather a difficult one this year, as Iam not likely to get any money 
either for “‘ Feuerbach” or for “ The Idea of a Future Life,” for 
which I am to have half profits = $ ! 

To Mrs. Bray, 1854.—My troubles are purely psychical—self-dis- 
satisfaction, and despair of achieving anything worth the doing. I 
can truly say they vanish into nothing, before any fear for the happi- 
ness of those I love, Thank you for letting me know how things are, 
for indeed I could not bear to be shut out from your anxieties. 
When I spoke of myself as an island, I did not mean that I was so 
exceptionally, We are all islands— 

Each in his hidden sphere of joy or woe, 

Uur hermit spirits dwell and roam apart. 
And this seclusion is sometimes the most intensely felt at the very 
moment your friend is caressing you or soothing you. But this 
gradually becomes a source of satisfaction instead of repining. When 
we are young we think our troubles a mighty business—that the world 
is spread out expressely as a stage for the particular drama of our 
lives, and that we have a right to rant and foam at the mouth if we 
are crossed, I have done enough of that in my time. But we begin 
at last to understand that these things are important only to our own 
consciousness, which is but a globule of dew on a roseleaf that at 
mid-day there will be no trace of. 


It was in the middle of this year (1854) that Miss Evans, then 
within four months of her thirty-fifth anniversary, united her life 
to that of George Henry Lewes. There is very little in the 
correspondence to prepare the reader for such event. ‘“‘ A sort 
of miniature Mirabeau in appearance,” such, as we have seen, is 
George Eliot's first impression of her future husband. Further 
on we find; “ Lewes, as always, genial and amusing. He has 
quite won my liking, in spite of myself.” And again, a little 
later: “ Mr. Lewes has quite won my regard, after having had 
a good deal of my vituperation. A man of heart and conscience, 
wearing a mask of flippancy.” A short time before their union 
Mr. Lewes was in ill-health, and Miss Evans did some of his 
literary work for him. This, to an initiated reader, may be a 
sufficient warning of the impending event, but sufficient or not, 
the correspondence gives us nothing further. 

The following letter to Mrs. Bray, dated September 4, 1855 
(i.e, more than thirteen months after the event), conveys the 
chief utterances of George Eliot’s on the subject : 


If there is one action or relation of my life which is and always has 
been profoundly serious, it is my relation to Mr. Lewes, It is, 
however, natural that you should mistake me in many ways, for not 
only are you unacquainted with Mr. Lewes’s real character and 
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the course of his actions, but also it is several years now since you and 
I were much together, and it is possible that the modifications my mind 
has undergone may be quite in the opposite direction of what you 
imagine. No one can be better aware than yourself that it is possible 
for two people to hold different opinions on momentous subjects with 
equal sincerity, and an equally earnest conviction that their respective 
opinions are alone the truly moral ones. If we differ on the subject 
of the marriage laws, I at least can believe of you that you cleave to 
what you believe to be good, and I don’t know of anything in the 
nature of your views that should prevent you from believing the same 
of me. How /ar we differ, I think we neither of us know, for I am 
ignorant of your precise views; and apparently you attribute to 
me both feelings and opinions which are not mine. We cannot 
set each other quite right in this matter in letters, but one thing I can 
tell you ina few words. Light and easily broken ties are what I 
neither desire theoretically nor could live for practically. Women who 
are satisfied with such ties do not act as I have done. That any un- 
worldly, unsuperstitious person who is sufficiently acquainted with the 
realities of life can pronounce my relation to Mr. Lewes to be 
immoral, I can only understand by remembering how subtle and 
complex are the influences that mould opinion, But I do remember 
this: and I indulge in no arrogant or uncharitable thoughts about 
those who condemn us, even though we might have expected a some- 
what different verdict. From the majority of persons, of course, we 
never looked for anything but condemnation. 


Nearly five years later George Eliot wrote as follows to Mrs. 
Peter Taylor, who had committed the mistake, in an otherwise 
friendly letter, of addressing her as “ Miss Evans” :— 


April 1, 1861.—It gave me pleasure to have your letter, not only 
because of the kind expressions of sympathy it contains, but also 
because it gives me an opportunity of telling you, after this lapse of 
years, that I remember gratefully how you wrote to me with generous 
consideration and belief at a time when most persons who knew any- 
thing of me were disposed (naturally enough) to judge me rather 
severely. Only a woman of rare qualities would have written to me 
as you did on the strength of the brief intercourse that had passed 
between us. 

It was never a trial to me to have been cut off from what is called 
the world, and I think I love none of my fellow-creatures the less for 
it; still I must always retain a peculiar regard for those who showed 
me any kindness in word or deed at that time, when there was the 
least evidence in my favour. The list of those who did so is a short 
one, so that I can often and easily recall it. 

For the last six years I have ceased to be “Miss Evans” for any 
one who has personal relations with me, having held myself under all 
the responsibilities of a married woman. I wish this to be distinctly 
understood, and when I tell you that we have a great boy of eighteen 
at home who calls me “ mother,” as well as two other boys, almost as 
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tall, who write to me under the same name, you will understand that 
the point is not one of mere egoism or personal dignity when I request 
that any one who has a regard for me will cease to speak of me by my 
maiden name. 

We have placed these two letters together because they correct 
each other. In the former, we think that George Eliot expects 
too much of her “unworldly, unsuperstitious” contemporaries, 
and makes an insufficient allowance for the impress of conven- 
tionality even on the best minds; in the subsequent letter she 
recognizes that the evidence at first was so strongly against her, 
that it needed a woman of “ rare qualities” to resist the current 
of adverse opinion. ‘That the outcry and the scandal were very 
great, may be gathered (if indeed any doubt on the subject were 
admissible) from the fact that even the Brays were not quite 
steadfast in their allegiance. 

There is no room in such an article as this for a disquisition 
upon the marriage ceremony. But the most elementary distinc- 
tions have been so generally overlooked in appreciating George 
Eliot's relation to Mr. Lewes, and the defence, even of her 
partisans, has often been so timid and retiring, that we would 
fain obtain permission for a short digression. The marriage 
contract has three aspects which it is of fundamental importance 
to distinguish : the religious, the legal, and the ethical. Public 
opinion is, of course, a combination of all three, but it is precisely 
on that account that the value of public opinion cannot be 
ascertained without an analysis of its constituent elements. Now, 
with respect to the religious aspect, it is sufficient to point out 
that if marriage be essentially a sacrament, and if no union be 
legitimate without the consecration of the priest, then nine- 
tenths of the civilized world must be outside the pale. For, not 
only will all “ civil” marriages be void, but all religious marriages 
also, unless they have been performed by a genuine representa- 
tive of the Divinity. But there are as many claimants to this 
genuineness as there are religions—nay, religious sects—and the 
priests of one Church are no priests at all in the eyes of another. 
George Eliot will certainly be among the outsiders, but her 
predicament will be no worse than that of the immense majority 
of mankind. 

The legal aspect of the marriage ceremony is far more serious, 
but it evidently involves nothing more than a question of 
prudence, of protection. The woman who marries without the 
sanction of the law, deprives herself (and possibly her children) 
of the contingent right to certain legal remedy and redress. She 
is blameable for exposing herself (and perhaps others) to a risk 
which it was in her power to avoid; but her case is exactly 
similar in nature to that of a parent, or representative of a firm,. 
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who should pay money without taking a receipt therefor, and 
her condemnation can rest only on the ground that, whether 
through ignorance or light-headedness, or excess of trust, she 
neglected a precaution. 

It is evident, we think, from the foregoing that the case against 
Miss Evans (if such case there be) must chiefly rest upon the 
ethical aspect of her act. It is by this that the prosecution, as 
far as any high-toned judgment is concerned, must stand or fall. 
Now, we think it must become apparent to any one who will 
give candid attention to the matter that the issue, at the bar of 
ethics, must depend, not upon the legality, but upon the intrinsic 
merits of the union—.e., the genuine intentions of the contract- 
ing parties. A true marriage from the ethical point of view is 
one which is based upon true love, and contracted for the pur- 
pose of true and lasting fellowship; if it be this, the marriage is 
valid ; if it be not this, the marriage is void, whatever its legality. 
No abundance of priestly blessings or of notarial seals can make 
a mere money match anything else but an act of prostitution ; 
and, on the other hand, no lack of religious or legal formalities 
can prevent a marriage from being ethically sound, if only it be 
a union of a high order. We do not wish to underrate the value 
of all those conventional decrees and usages by which society 
has striven to fortify and preserve the institution of marriage. 
The very fact that these dictates exist, and that they are mistaken 
by many people for the dictates of nature, is sufficient evidence 
as to their importance; but we are speaking here, not of con- 
ventionality—the social code established for the government of 
the many—but of morality, that higher and more permanent 
code which is the last appeal of the individual conscience. It is 
not disputed that the marriage of George Eliot and of G. H. 
Lewes was a genuine marriage in the highest sense—nay, a 
pattern marriage !—that it was based on profound attachment 
and esteem ; that it was effected not for a day but for a lifetime ; 
that it not only lasted, but improved with age; that it was 
beneficial to both partners, and increased the capabilities of 
each for usefulness and happiness. On the other hand, there 
were po genuine rights of third parties to stand in the way, 
as Mr. Lewes’s former marriage fad virtually been dissolved 
nearly two years previously. Under these circumstances, the 
charge of immorality may surely be dismissed, however much 
there may remain to be said, on grounds of practical wisdom 
and expediency, against unions for which the social sanction 
cannot be obtained. The penalty of disregarding social laws is 
certain and severe; the benefit accruing from the transgression 
must always be contingent and problematical. 
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It was not until March, 1855, after a sojourn of over seven 
months in Germany, that Mr. and Mrs. Lewes returned to 
England. They had visited principally Weimar and Berlin, and 
Mr. Lewes had been engaged in re-writing his “ Life of Goethe,” 
while George Eliot se 4 a couple of review articles, such as 
that on “ Madame de Sablé” for the WESTMINSTER, and nearly 
finished a translation of Spinoza’s “ Ethics.” Although they were 
kindly received and made a few notable acquaintances, George 
Eliot’s first impression of Germany and Germans seems to us 
rather supercilious ; she says, for instance: “ Apropos of jokes, 
we noticed that during the whole seven months of our stay in 
Germany we never heard one witticism, or even one felicitous idea 
or expression from a German.” And she sums up her experiences 
by entering in her journal, at Dover, that after all (i.e., not- 
withstanding “questionable meat, stove-heated rooms, the noise 
and indiscriminate smoking of the inns, the want of taste and 
politeness on the part of the inhabitants”) Germany is no bad 
place to live in.” 

A busy life now began for the newly married couple. Their 
means were slender, and Mr. Lewes had to provide not only for 
his three boys, but for their mother. Both he and George Eliot 
were thus compelled to work hard for what would bring 
immediate profit. They could afford but one sitting-room 
between them, and the scratching of another pen close to her 
would sometimes drive George Eliot almost wild with nervous- 
ness. She managed notwithstanding to accomplish much, writing 
not only the “ Belles-Lettres ” section for the WESTMINSTER, 
but also a number of her most brilliant articles, as well for the 
WESTMINSTER as for the Leader, Fraser, and Saturday Review. 
The following entries in her journal for 1855 will give an idea 
of her employments : 

May 2.—Came to East Sheen, and settled in our lodgings. 

June 13.—Began Part IV. of Spinoza’s “Ethics.” Began also to read 
Cumming, for article in the Westminster. We are reading in the 
evenings now Sydney Smith’s Letters, Boswell, Whewell’s “ History 
of Inductive Sciences,” the “Odyssey,” and occasionally Heine’s 
“Reisebilder.” I began the second book of the “Iliad,” in Greek, 
this morning. 

June 21,—Finished article on Brougham’s “Lives of Men of 
Letters.” 

June 23.—Read “Lucrezia Floriani.” We are reading White’s 
“History of Selborne” in the evening, with Boswell and the 
“ Odyssey.” 

Dec. 24.—For the lust ten days I have done little, owing to headache 
and other ailments. Began the “Antigone,” read von Bohlen on 
Genesis, and Swedenborg. 
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The reading together in the evening remained one of George 
Eliot’s favourite occupations, and she got through an enormous 
amount of literature in this manner. Thus, she writes to Miss 
Sara Hennell in February, 1856 :— 


We are delighting ourselves with Ruskin’s third volume. . . . I 
read it aloud for an hour or so after dinner; then we jump to the old 
dramatists, when Mr. Lewes reads to me as long as his voice will hold 
out, and after this we wind up the evening with Rymer Jones’s 
‘Animal Kingdom,” by which 1 get a confused knowledge of branchie 
and such things— perhaps, on the whole, a little preferable to total 
ignorance. These are our noctes—without cene for the present— 
occasionally diversified by very dramatic singing of Figaro, &c., 
which, I think, must alarm “that good man, the clergyman,” who sits 
below us. 


In March, 1856, she writes to Mr. Bray :— 


We are flourishing in every way except health. Mr. Lewes’s head 
is still infirm, but he manages, nevertheless, to do twice as much work 
as other people. I am always a croaker, you know, but my ailments 
are of a small kind, their chief symptoms being a muddled brain; and 
as my pen is not one of the true literary order which will run along 
without the help of brains, I don’t get through as much work as I 
should like. By the way, when the Spinoza comes out, be so good 
as not to mention my name in connection with it. I particularly wish 
not to be known as the translator of the “ Ethics,” for reasons which 
it would be “too tedious to mention.” You don’t know what a 
severely practical person I am become, and what a sharp eye I have 
to the main chance. I keep the purse and dole out sovereigns with 
all the pangs of a miser. In fact, if you were to feel my bump of 
acquisitiveness, I daresay you would find it in a state of inflammation, 
like the “‘ veneration” of that clergyman to whom Mr. Donovan said, 
“Sir, you have recently been engaged in prayer.” 


September, 1856, made a new era in George Eliot’s life, for it 
was then that she began to write fiction. Hitherto she had been 
known only as a translator and an essayist, and her style in this 
latter capacity, although bits of extreme brilliancy alternated 
with rather heavy writing, was not at all indicative of those 
qualities which go to make up a good novelist. A short specimen 
of her heavy commendatory writing (for she flashed only in 
sarcasm) is the following, extracted from an analysis of 
Hennell’s “ Inquiry,” published in 1852 :— 


The author opens his inquiry with a historical sketch, extending 
from the Babylonish Captivity to the end of the first century, the 
design of which is to show how, abstracting the idea of the miraculous, 
or any speciality of divine influence, the gradual development of 
certain elements in Jewish character, and the train of events in Jewish 
history, contributed to form a suitable nidus for the production of a 
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character and career like that of Jesus, and how the devoted 
enthusiasm generated by such a career in his immediate disciples 
rendering it easier for them to modify their ideas of the Messiah than 
to renounce their beliefin their Master’s Messiahship,—the accession of 
Gentile converts and the destruction of the last remnants of theocracy 
necessitating a wider interpretation of Messianic hopes,—the junction of 
Christian ideas with Alexandrian Platonism, and the decrepitude of 
Polytheism, combined to associate the name of Jesus, his Messiahship, 
his death and his resurrection, with a great moral and religious 
revolution. 


A great deal has been said about the long-windedness of 
German writers, but we do not remember in German literature 
anything much worse than this. 

At any rate, Mr. Lewes, who was a keen-eyed detective in 
such matters, and who had had ample opportunities for esti- 
mating George Eliot’s abilities, had no idea as yet of the rare 
powers that were concealed in her. He did not doubt her talent 
for writing a newspaper article, or a review; nay, we are told 
that her article on “Cumming” in the WESTMINSTER, convinced 
him that she had true genius, but-he doubted her possession of 
the highest quality required for fiction—the power of dramatic 
presentation, or, as he called it, dramatic ventriloquism. Still, he 
wanted her to make the experiment, and now that she had 
achieved in other kinds of writing greater success than he had 
ever anticipated for her, he urged her to begin at once. He would 
say: “It may be a failure, it may be that you are unable to 
write fiction. Or perhaps it may be just good enough to warrant 
your trying again. Or you may write a chef-d’euvre at once 
—there’s.no telling.” 

George Eliot, on her side, had always had a vague dream 
that some day she might write a novel, and she had even com- 
posed an introductory chapter describing the farmhouses and 
the life of a Staffordshire village ; but although she felt herself 
competent to do the descriptive parts, she lacked confidence with 
respect to the rest, and the attempt was dropped in one of her 
fits of despondency. She says in one of her letters: “I never 
think what I write is good for anything till other people tell me 
so, and even then it always seems to me as if I should never 
write anything else worth reading.” However, under the en- 
couragement supplied by Mr. Lewes, her mind now reverted to 
the idea of composition, and one morning, as she was thinking 
what should be the subject of her first story, her thoughts merged 
into a dreamy, doze, and she imagined herself writing a tale 
under the title, “The Sad Fortunes of the Reverend Amos 
Barton.” Awaking, she at once told her husband, who pro- 
nounced the title capital. The story, however, was not begun 
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for several weeks more, and although Mr. Lewes highly com- 
mended the work as it progressed (declaring to his wile that her 
power of writing dialogue was now proved beyond dispute), the 
question whether she could command pathos remained an open 
one until settled by the account of poor Milly’s death. This was 
written one evening that Lewes had gone up to town (from 
Richmond) on purpose that his wife might be more undisturbed ; 
but when he came back and the chapter was read to him, both 
of them cried over it, and Lewes came up and kissed his wife, 
saying: “I think your pathos is better than your fun.” 

It had already been decided that the story should be one of a 
series, bearing the title “Scenes of Clerical Life.’ “ Amos 
Barton” was written between Sept. 22 and Nov. 5, 1856, 
and just as soon as it was finished, Mr. Lewes sent it to Black- 
wood with a view to its insertion in “ Maga.” The manuscript, 
he wrote, bad been submitted to him by a friend, who desired 
his good offices. 

I confess [he says] that before reading the MS. I had considerable 
doubts of my friend’s powers as a writer of fiction ; but after reading 
it, my doubts have been changed into very high admiration. I don’t 
know what you will think of the story, but according to my judg- 
ment, such humour, pathos, vivid presentation and nice observation, 
have not been exhibited (in this style) since “The Vicar of Wake- 
field;” and in consequence of this opinion, I feel quite pleased in 
negotiating the matter with you. 


Mr. John Blackwood at once approved the story, thereby 
showing his own excellent discernment, but some faint reticences 
in his approbation were quite enough to dash buckets of cold 
water over the too sensitive anonymous author. Mr. Black- 
wood’s praise, however, grew warmer after a few days, and he 
and George Eliot were soon on the most cordial terms, although 
the thick veil drawn over her personality was not lifted till long 
afterwards—February, 1858. The pseudonym “George Eliot ” 
was selected, as we are told, because the first name was that of 
Mr. Lewes, and because “ Eliot” seemed a “ good mouth-filling, 
easily pronounced word.” 

It is not our purpose to follow Mr. Cross through the history 
of George Eliot's productions, still less to analyze or attempt to 
estimate them. Our concern is with the woman, not the 
authoress. “Amos Barton” was published in January, 1857, and 
the next four years witnessed the production of “ Mr. Gilfil’s 
Love-story,” “ Janet’s Repentance,” ‘ Adam Bede,” “The Mill 
on the Floss,” and “ Silas Marner.” During all this time George 
Eliot wrote from the fulness of the treasure she had accumu- 
lated unnoticed, perhaps unconsciously, in her earliest years, 
and which had been lying latent ever since, deeply covered over 
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by more recent acquisitions, awaiting the hour which was to 
bring it suddenly to light. She wrote easily, currently ; some- 
times feeling as if she were under the dictation of an.other self ; 
rejoicing in her enlarged existence, in the admiring sympathies 
which poured in upon her from all sides, in the consciousness of 
that expanded action upon humanity which had been the haunting 
day-dream of her youth. She had crept forth doubtingly with her 
little manuscript in her hand, and lo, without prestige, without a 
coterie, without the attractions of adventure, or of a plot, or of aris- 
tocraticseparate scenes, she had taken the literary world by storm. 
Criticism hardly dared to throw in a discordant note. She was 
exactly in the position which suited her best, acclaimed and yet 
unknown: sheltered from personal inquisitiveness by the privacy 
of a home which was full for her of tenderest solicitude and most 
appreciative attention, yet standing out on high in her disguise, 
and swaying the multitude at her feet to laughter and to tears. 
The following are some short extracts from her letters : 


June 6, 1857.—I am very happy—happy in the highest blessing life 
can give us—the perfect love and sympathy of « nature that stimulates 
my own to healthful activity. I feel too that all the terrible pain I have 
gone through in past years, partly from the defects of my own nature, 
partly from outward things, has probably been a preparation for some 
special work that I may do before I die, That is a blessed hope, to 
be rejoiced in with trembling. But even if that hope should be 
unfulfilled, [am contented to have lived and suffered for the sake of 
what has already been. 

Nov. 1, 1857.—I can’t help wondering [she writes to Mrs. Bray] 
that you can think of me in the past with much pleasure, It all 
seems so painful to me—made up of blunders and selfishness—and it 
only comes back upon me like a thing to be forgiven. That is honest 
painful truth, and not sentimentality. But Iam thankful if others 
found more good than I am able to remember. 

Dec. 81, 1857.—My life has deepened unspeakably during the last 
year: I feel a greater capacity for moral and intellectual enjoyment; 
amore acute sense of my deficiencies in the past; a more solemn 
desire to be faithful to coming duties than I remember at any former 
period of my life. And my happiness has deepened too : the blessed- 
ness of a perfect love and union grows daily. . . . Few women, I fear, 
have had such reason as I have to think the long sad years of youth 
were worth living for the sake of middle age. 


The reader will have noticed how George Eliot, in her 
happiness, speaks of the increased sense of her deficiencies. 
The same remark runs through all these volumes, and it 
certainly refers to one of the most characteristic points in this 
characteristic nature. We have all of us heard a great deal 
about the purifying medication of adversity, and the sweet uses 
of the My Is it not time for somebody to descant upon the 
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tonifying virtues of prosperity and the chastening discipline of 
praise? No better text for such a sermon than George Eliot. 
She writes from Switzerland, during her sojourn with the 
d’Alberts :— 

I want encouraging rather than warning and checking. I believe 
I am so constituted that I shall never be cured of my faults, except 
by God’s discipline. If human beings would but believe it, they do 
me most good by saying to me the kindest things truth will permit, 
and really I cannot hope that these will be superlatively kind. 

This truth is exemplified in a dozen instances, of which we 
need only quote one. In 1879, George Eliot received a presen- 
tation copy of a little volume, entitled “The Ethics of George 
Eliot's Works.” The title alone suffices to characterize the 
book as one of unmitigated admiration, and it was the second of 
this kind which had already appeared, the first having been 
named “Wise, Witty, and Tender Sayings, in Prose and in 
Verse.” We are not aware of any other novelist who ever 
received in his lifetime such superlative marks of recognition. 
Well, George Eliot had only “cut a very little way into 
the volume when a friend came and carried it off.” But her 
glance had fallen for a moment on certain remarks respecting 
the character of Harold Transome, and she had been highly 
pleased with their penetrating appreciativeness, This was 
enough. “When my friend,” she writes, “brings back the 
volume, I shall read it reverentially, and most probably with 
a sense of being usefully admonished. For praise and sym- 

athy arouse much more self-suspicion and sense of shortcoming 
than all the blame and depreciatioz of all the Pepins.” 

Not only did laudation act as a corrective on George Eliot, 
but it was the only corrective applicable. Exalted to the skies, 
she would castigate herself unmercifully ; whisper but one word 
of criticism, and all her sympathies would instantly contract. 
So well did Mr. Lewes understand this disposition, that not only 
did he always approve enthusiastically what his wife read to 
him, but that he even applied himself as much as possible to the 
exclusion of all criticism from without, by reading through the 
newspapers and reviews before allowing them to pass into her 
hands, and by cutting out whatever appreciations of her works 
were likely to give her a “ spiritual chill.” The rationale of this 
is, as we take it, that George Eliot, in phrenological parlance, had 
enormous love of approbation and very large ideality. As long 
as she felt herself thoroughly approved, the happiness resulting 
therefrom fired her with an ardour to be better, more deserving 
still, and, measuring the reality alongside of her ideal, she felt 
such a shortcoming as no one else would feel. But just as soon 
as her need of approbation met with a repulse, the disturbance 
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thus caused was sufficient to throw her whole being, physical and 
mental, out of gear. The normal functions were suspended ; 
the reverential attitude was lost in pain; the voice “ Excelsior” 
was stifled in the hubbub of conflicting emotions; and of the 
wonderful creature who, but a moment ago, was ready to 
embrace all humanity in her sympathies, and raise her moral 
aspirations to the very stars, there remained nothing but a 
shivering, disappointed woman, irritated by injustice and pros- 
trate with a headache. Compare with this the tendency of 
Thackeray to depreciate his own novels, and the ease with which 
he would proclaim that the public was already tired of them ! 

It was especially after writing “ Adam Bede” that the im- 
portance of her mission was brought home to her. Of her 
“Scenes of Clerical Life” she was content to think as of “a bit 
of faithful work, that will, perhaps, remain like a primrose root 
in the hedgerow, and gladden and chasten human hearts in 
years to come.” But her expectations rose with the delineation 
of Dinah. We find her writing, in May, 1859, to Major Black- 
wood :— 

Yes, I am assured now that “Adam Bede” was worth writing— 
worth living through long years to write. But now it seems impos- 
sible to me that I shall ever write anything so good and true again. 
I have arrived at faith in the past, but not at faith in the future. 


After enjoying intensely the triumph of her authorship 
behind the veil, George Eliot was now to enjoy the pleasure of 
being saluted in her real personality. She seems to have felt 
disappointed that her old friends in Coventry had not yet re- 
cognized her writing; still more disappointed that they had 
been inclined to admit the pretensions of that miserable impostor 
Liggins. Yet when Mr. Bray had written to her a few months 
before, alluding to a rumour that she was writing a novel, she 
rebuffed him almost harshly, and bade him beware lest he should 
injure her interests. But now (in May, 1859), when she re- 
ceived from her friend, Mme. Bodichon, the first recognition of 
her authorship, on internal grounds alone, her joy was charac- 
teristic :— 

God bless you, dearest Barbara, for your love and sympathy. You 
are the first friend who has given any symptom of knowing me—the 
first heart that has recognized me in a book which has come from my 
heart of hearts. But keep the secret solemnly till I give you leave 
to tell it, and give way to no impulses of triumphant affection. You 
have sense enough to know how important the incognito has been, and 
we are anxious’ to keep it up for a few months longer. Curiously 
enough, my old Coventry friends, who have certainly read the West- 
MINSTER and the Times, and have probably by this time read 
the book itself, have given no sign of recognition. But a certain 
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Mr. Liggins, whom rumour has fixed on as the author of my books, 
and whom they have believed in, has probably screened me from their 
vision. I am a very blessed woman, am I not, to have all this reason 
for being glad that I have lived? I have had no time of exultation— 
on the contrary, these last months have been sadder than usual to me; 
and I have thought more of the future and the much. work that 
remains to be done in life than of anything that has been achieved. 
But I think your letter to-cay gave me more joy—more heart-glow— 
than all the letters or reviews or other testimonies of success that 
have come to me since the evenings when I read aloud my manuscript 
to my dear, dear husband, and he laughed and cried alternately, and 
then rushed to me to kiss me. He is the prime blessing that has 
made all the rest possible to me, giving me a response to everything I 
have written—a response that I could confide in, as a proof that I had 
not mistaken my work. 

What a charming picture of home-life, and how impossible it 
is not to love Lewes for the absolute simplicity and truthfulness 
of abnegation which crops out through all this correspondence ! 
Remember, he too was writing for the public all this time, and 
he had even tried his hand at novels. Yet no momentary pre- 
occupation of self seems ever to mar his perfect surrender to his 
wife, his readiness to minister to her unceasing demands upon 
his attention and his sympathy. Had there ever been the 
faintest reticence, the slightest ring of impure metal on his part, 
would not her ear have instantly detected it? But no, there 
was none; and this negative tribute is the highest which these 
volumes can render to his memory. Doubtless, he was not 
perfect, but whatever his deficiencies may have been (and the 
present writer knows nothing of them), they cannot but have 
been outweighed a hundredfold by the rare qualities to which his 
wife bears testimony. His health was very far from good, and 
he often suffered acutely, but “ Mr. Lewes is better-tempered 
and more cheerful with headache than most people without it.” 
He was a brilliant talker, and eminently fitted to have the best 
in conversation, yet he never talked for mastery. His wife 
writes :—“In this respect 1 know no man so great as he, that 
difference of opinion rouses no egoistic irritation in him, and 
that he is ready to admit that another argument is stronger the 
moment his intellect recognizes it.” “He is one of the few 
human beings I have known who will often, in the heat of an 
argument, see and straightway confess that he is in the wrong, 
instead of trying to shift his ground or use any other device of 
vanity.” Respecting his authorship she says :—“ George’s happi- 
ness in writing his books makes him less dependent than most 
authors upon the audience he finds.” “No man is more 
indifferent than he to what is said about himself.” His sensi- 
tiveness was only for his wife; his sole anxiety was lest her 
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feelings should be hurt. It may, indeed, be asked what her life 
would have been without his fostering care; without the buoy- 
ancy and hopefulness which cheered her depressed spirits ; without 
the chivalrous readiness with which he relieved her of all 
drudgery, and the cordial sympathy with which he stimulated 
her productiveness! Truly, he is entitled to a share of our 
gratitude to her. 

We remarked above that the first period of George Eliot’s 
novels—beginning with “Scenes of Clerical Life” and ending 
with “Silas Marner”—was produced exclusively out of the 
materials accumulated in her early youth. We find her writing 
in 1859; 

I do wish much to see more of human life—how can one see enough 
in the short years one has to stay in the world? But I meant that at 
present my mind works with the most freedom and the keenest sense 
of poetry in my remotest past, and there are many strata to be worked 
through before I can begin to use, artistically, any material I may 
gather in the present. 


This period was brought toa close at the beginning of 1861— 
George Eliot being then in her forty-second year—and, to our 
thinking, she never wrote again with such perfect assimilation of 
her elements. Hers was a soil in which the seed had to undergo 
along process of maturing underground before it could shoot 
upwards with robust vitality. Be this as it may, it is certain 
that the writing of “ Romola”—which was George Eliot’s next 
great work, and which lasted from October 1861 to June 1863— 
proved a far greater strain upon her than any previous tale. From 
this time onwards she betrays symptoms of fatigue. “I began it,” 
she says, “as a young woman; I finished it as an old woman.” 
In the estimation of the present writer, ‘‘ Romola” is a failure 
as far as true Italian colouring is concerned, and greatly inferior, 
in this respect, to George Sand’s ‘ Daniella ;” but it is usual for 
authors to prize most what has cost them the greatest effort, and, 
accordingly, George Eliot rates “ Romola” extremely high. She 
writes, some fifteen years later, in January, 1877, with respect to 
a new edition : 

There is no book of mine about which I more thoroughly feel that 
I could swear by every sentence as having been written with my best 
blood, such as it is, and with the most ardent care for veracity of 
which my nature is capable.* It has made me often sob with a sort 





* Alas! care in such matters is generally an indication of failure, Presenta- 
tions of the highest order are written spontaneously, under a kind of com- 
pulsion; the author ought not to feel it possible that they should be written 
otherwise than they are. 
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of painful joy as I have read the sentences which had faded from my 
memory. 


And, about the same time: 


I have had a request from Signor Bartolommeo Aquarone, of Sienna, 
for leave to translate “ Romola,” and declaring that, as one who has 
given special study to the history of San Marco, and has written a 
life of Fra Girolamo Savonarola, he cares that “ Romola” should be 
known to his countrymen, for their good. Magnificat anima mea ! 


Would one not think, from such writing as this, that 
“Romola” were a kind of gospel, and that nations were to be 
regenerated by it? Yet such was really George Eliot’s attitude: 
of mind—reverential, not conceited—and the fact will be easily 
admitted by those who penetrate this extraordinary nature 
sufficiently to understand that a sort of religious enthusiasm— 
chequered, it is true, by fits of despondency—was the normal 
condition of her mind. She speaks of enthusiasm as of that 
without which she cannot even pour out breakfast well ! 

It will be easily understood that in proportion as the loftiness, 
the almost sanctity, of her function as a writer took possession 
of her, she became more and more sensitive and nervous as to 
any disturbing influences, and more and more distressed as to 
the difficulty of accomplishing her mission to the utmost. She 
writes to Mrs. Bray, in July, 1859: 


The weight of my future life—the self-questioning whether my 
nature will be able to meet the heavy demands upon it . . . . presses 
upon me continually in a way that prevents me even from tasting the 
quiet joy I might have in the work done. Buoyancy and exultation, 
I fancy, are out of the question when one has lived so long as I 
have. . . . I often think of my dreams when I was four or five and 
twenty. I thought then how happy fame would make me! I feel 
no regret that the fame, as such, brings no pleasure; but it 7s a grief 
to me that I do not constantly feel strong in thankfulness that my life 
has vindicated its uses, and given me reason for gladness that such an 
unpromising woman-child was born into the world. 


And again, shortly after she had revealed the secret of her 
authorship to her friends at Coventry (June, 1859) : 


I feel that the influence of talking about my books, even to you 
and Mrs. Bodichon, has been so bad to me that I should like to keep 
silence concerning them for evermore. If people were to buzz round 
me with their remarks, or compliments, I should lose the repose of 
mind and truthfulness of production, without which no good books 
van be written. Talking about my books, I find, has much the same 
malign effect on me as talking of my feelings or my religion. 


“ Romola” is succeeded by “ Felix Holt” (a novel certainly far 
below the level hitherto attained); and afterwards by “The 
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Spanish Gipsy” and “Middlemarch.” The latter was finished 
towards the end of 1872. At this time George Eliot, although 
only fifty-three, had decidedly reached the evening of her life. 
For the first time in many years, during which she had been 
constantly shifting her residence, and flitting to and fro between 
England and the Continent, she expresses a wish to have a 
permanent home, and stay there till the end. Her thoughts of 
death are frequent, but they are not in the least gloomy—only 
tinged with the gentle melancholy of autumn. In July, 1870, 
we find her writing : 


For nearly a year death seems to be my most intimate daily com- 
panion. I mingle the thought of it with every other, not sadly, but 
as one mingles the thought of some one who is nearest in love and 
duty with all one’s motives. I try to delight in the sunshine that 
will be when I shall never see it any more. And I think it is possible 
for this sort of impersonal life to attain great intensity,—possible for 
us to gain much more independence, than is usually believed, of the 
small bundle of facts that make our own personality 
women are always in danger of living too exclusively in the affections ; 
and though our affections are perhaps the best gifts we have, we ought 
also to have our share of the more independent life—some joy in things 
for their own sake, It is piteous to see the helplessness of some sweet 
women when their affections are disappointed—because all their teach- 
ing has been, that they can only delight in study of any kind for the 
sake of a personal love. They have never contemplated an independent 
delight in ideas as an experience which they could confess without 
being laughed at. Yet surely women need this sort of defence against 
passionate affection even more than men, 


Again, she writes to Mrs. Wm. Smith, July 1, 1874 :— 


What you say of the reasons why one may wish even for the anguish 
of being left for the sake-of waiting on the beloved one to the end— 
all that goes to my heart of hearts, It is what I think of almaost daily. 
For death seems to me now a close, real experience, like the approach 
of autumn or winter; and I am glad to find that advancing life brings 
this power of imagining the nearness of death I never had till of late 
years. 


As far as we can judge from the correspondence, this portion 
of George Eliot’s life seems to have been the sweetest and most 
lovable. A kind of lull is descending upon her; the fire of 
youth is burning lower, but clearer ; she has passed through the 
furnace of prosperity and come forth puritied ; her faults, through 
what she calied “ God’s discipline,” have been toned down ; her 
noble sympathies remain and diffuse a grave, tender serenity over 
her whole person. With that marvellous knowledge of self 
which she displays so often, and which makes the critic almost 
ashamed of his censures, she says : 
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Dec. 1870.—My strong egoism has caused me so much melancholy 
which is traceable simply to a fastidious yet hungry ambition, that I 
am relieved by the comparative quietude of personal cravings which 
age is bringing. 

April, 1873.—It is one of the gains of advancing age that the good 
of young creatures becomes a more definite intense joy tous. With 
that renunciation for ourselves which age inevitably brings, we get more 
freedom of soul to enter into the life of others: what we can never 
learn they will know, and the gladness which is a departed sunlight 
to us is rising with the strength of morning to them. 

July, 1874.—I am no longer one of those whom Dante found in 
hell-border because they had been sad under the blessed sunlight. 
I am uniformly cheerful now—feeling the preciousness of these 
moments, in which I still possess love and thought. 

Nov. 1876.—It is remarkable to me that I have entirely lust my per- 
sonal melancholy. I often, of course, have melancholy thoughts 
about the destinies of my fellow-creatures, but I am never in that mood 
of sadness which used to be my frequent visitant even in the midst of 
external happiness. And this, notwithstanding a very vivid sense that 
life is declining and death close at hand. 


The year 1874 brings the publication of “The Legend of 
Jubal ” and the initial preparation of “ Daniel Deronda.” This 
latter book, which was published in 1876, brings into still bolder 
relief George Eliot’s preoccupation of being a great zsthetic 
teacher. She grows also more fastidious in her self-culture, and 
declines henceforth to read any other novels than her own. As 
usual, she stores up gravely, carefully, every appreciatory notice 
that is collected for her, and lifts up her heart in thankfulness 
over each successive coin that she drops into her savings-box of 
praise. It is impossible sometimes to repress a smile over such 
naiveté, but it should always be remembered that in George 
Eliot’s case this intense self-consciousness was intimately mingled 
with the most ideal aspiration and the most ardent desire to 
justify her life by doing good. 


Journal, Dec. 15, 1876.—At the beginning of this week 1 had 
deep satisfaction from reading in the Zimes the report of a lecture on 
“ Daniel Deronda,” delivered by Dr. Hermann Adler to the Jewish 
working-men, a lecture showing much insight and implying an ex- 
pectation of serious benetit. Since then I have had a delightful 
letter from the Jewish Theological Seminary at Breslau, written by 
an American Jew, named Isaacs, who excuses himself for expressing 
his feeling of gratitude on reading ‘‘ Deronda,” and assures me of his 
belief that it has even already had an elevating effect on the minds of 
some of his people—predicting that the effect will spread. 

Nov. 10, 1877.—There have been,multiplied signs that the spiritual 
effect of “ Deronda” is growing. In America the book is placed above 
all my previous writings. 
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The following scraps will show her attitude towards the critics, 
who at present were not so unanimous in her praise as formerly :— 


Feb, 1869.—It is one of the afflictions of authorship to know that 
the brains which should be used in understanding a book are wasted 
in discussing the hastiest misconceptions about it. 

May,1877.—I must tell you that it is my rule, very strictly observed, 
not to read the criticisms on my writings. (This can only mean adverse 
criticism, for there is abundant evidence that she read the apprecia- 
tions of admirers.) For years I have found this abstinence necessary 
to preserve me from that discouragement which ill-judged praise, no 
less than ill-judged blame, tends to produce in me Believe me, 
I should not have cared to devour even ardent praise if it had not 
come from one who showed the discriminating sensibility, the perfect 
response to the artist’s intention, which must make the fullest, rarest 
joy to one who works from inward conviction, and not in compliance 
with current fashions, 

June, 1873.—I am greatly indebted to you for your letter. It has 
done something towards rousing me from what I will not call self- 
despair, but resignation to being of no use. 

I wonder whether you at all imagine the terrible pressure of dis- 
belief in my own \ tod \ to speak to the public, which is apt with 
me to make all beginnings of work like a rowing against tide. Not 
that I am without my fair ounce of self-conceit and confidence that I 
know better than the critics, whom I don’t take the trouble to read, but 
who seem to fill the air as with the smoke of bad tobacco.* 


We may add, for the sake of completing our mere mention of 
George Eliot’s principal works, that her only subsequent com- 
position was “The Impressions of Theophrastus Such.” This 
was written before the death of Mr. Lewes, in November, 1878, 
but its publication did not take place until several months later. 
But already before this terrible bereavement, George Eliot had 
begun to debate whether she would not act most wisely in laying 
down her pen. She writes in closing her old journal at the end 
of 1877 : 

As the years advance, there is a new rational ground for the 
expectation that my life may become less fruitful. ‘The difficulty is 
to decide how far resolution should set in the direction of activity, 
rather than in the acceptance of a mere negative state. 


Before we hasten to the close of George Eliot’s life, it may be 
well to say a few words as to two inquiries for which we have 
been unable hitherto to find a place. It has always seemed to 
us that one of the best tests for sympathetic action is to examine 
how it is manifested towards those who are mourning for the loss 





* The italics are our own. 
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of one beloved. George Eliot was possessed of sympathy to a 
supreme degree ; the main object of her writing was to develop 
this power in her readers, and all those who have had the 
privilege of knowing her personally, are unanimous in their 
testimony that her greatest charm lay in her faculty of entering 
into the sorrows, the needs, the idiosyncrasies of all those who 
approached her. It is therefore of great interest to inquire how 
such a woman spoke to those whom death had deprived of their 
chief treasures : 


To Mrs. Bray, March, 1865.—I believe you are one of the few that 
can understand that in certain crises direct expression of sympathy is 
the least possible to those who most feel sympathy. If I could have 
been with you in bodily presence, I should have sat silent, thinking 
silence a sign of feeling that speech, trying to be wise, must always 
spoil. The truest things one can say about great Death are the oldest, 
simplest things that everybody knows by rote, but that no one knows 
really till death has come very close. And when that inward teaching 
is going on, it is pitiful presumption for those who are outside to be 
saying anything What I want my letter to tell you is that I 
love you truly, gratefully, unchangeably. 

To Mrs. Wm. Smith, Nov. 1872.—1 know, dear friend, that the 
sorrow is irremediable; but the pain—the anguish—will become 
less sharp, and life will be less difficult. You will think of things to 
do such as he would approve of your Going, and every day will be 
sacred with his memory, his presence It is wealth you have 
—that of several sweet nieces to whom being with you is a happiness. 
You can feel some sympathy in their cheerfulness, even though 
sorrow is always your own private good—can you not, dear friend ? 
—and the time is short at the utmost. The blessed reunion, if it may 
come, must be patiently waited for; and such good as you can do to 
others, by loving looks and words, must seem to you like a closer 
companionship with the gentleness and benignity which you justly 
worshipped while it was visibly present, and still more perhaps now 
it is veiled, and is a memory stronger than vision of ougard 
things. ry 

Our second inquiry shall be as to George Eliot’s religious 
beliefs. Here, however, the difficulties to contend with are much 
greater. That George Eliot had a profoundly religious nature 
(by which we do not mean that the first Evangelical manifesta- 
tions of it were at all remarkable for originality or depth) cannot 
be doubted for an instant, but she seems to have been singularly 
shy of expressing her preference for any particular embodiment of 
it. She writes to Frederic Harrison, in January, 1870: 


Mr. Lewes would tell you that I have an unreasonable aversion to 
personal statements, and when I come to like them it is usually by a 
hard process of. conversion.... The fact is, I shrink from 
decided “ deliverances” on momentous subjects from the dread of 
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coming to swear by my own “ deliverances,” and sinking into an in- 
sistant echo of myself. That is a horrible destiny—and one cannot 
help seeing that many of the most powerful men fall into it. 


This is a remarkable utterance, and we think that the fact of 
being able to keep one’s mind perfectly open on a question 
frequently recurred to and meditated upon, is a proof of great 
intellectual strength. Such withholding of the judgment is 
generally felt to be a state of unstable equilibrium, from which 
the mind tends to escape by rolling down the declivity, either on 
one side or another. Nevertheless, it may be that, in George 
Eliot’s case, the reason of her aversion to any distinct utterances 
was not so much the difficulty of deciding between conflicting 
testimonies, as the unwillingness to part with a certain haze of 
reverential contemplation in which her imagination loved to 
dwell. Thus, after reading Darwin’s “Origin of Species,” of 
which she shows very little warm appreciation, we find her 
writing: “To me, the development theory, and all other 
explanations of processes by which things came to be, produce a 
feeble impression compared with the mystery that lies under the 
processes.” In a word, hers was a poetic, not a scientific mind. 
She says of Goethe that he had a strain of mysticism in his. 
soul, “of so much mysticism as, I think, belongs to a full poetic 
nature—I mean the delighted bathing of the soul in emotions 
which overpass the outlines of definite thought.” After this, 
it is not difficult to perceive that she recognized a strain of 
mysticism in herself. 

The religion of humanity—such is probably the formula which 
best expresses what she vaguely sought. She believed “that a 
religion more perfect than any yet prevalent must express less 
care for personal consolation, and a more deeply awing sense of 
responsibility to man, springing from sympathy with that which, 
of all things, is most certainly known to us, the difficulty of the 
human lot.” She believed in “ one comprehensive Church, whose 
fellowship consists in the desire to purify and ennoble human 
life, and where the best members of all narrower Churches may 
call themselves brother and sister in spite of differences.” She 
believed that the fellowship between man and man has been the 
principle of all development, sociai and moral—a principle which 
has not been furthered by conceptions of what is not man, but, 
on the contrary, by the ideal of a goodness entirely haman—z.e., 
an exaltation of the human. This, she declares, is the main 
bearing of all her books, a conclusion without which she would 
not have cared to write any representation of human life. And 
she believes that this sense of human fellowship, at least in its 
ultimate development, is a sufficient basis of all ethical conduct, 
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sufficient without either the hope of heaven or the fear of hell. 
She writes to the Hon. Mrs. Ponsonby, December, 1374 : 


Have you quite fairly represented yourself in saying that you have 
ceased to pity your suffering fellow-men, because you can no longer 
think of them as individualities of immortal duration . . . . that you 
feel less for them now you regard them as more miserable? And, on 
a closer examination of your feelings, should you find that you had 
lost all sense of quality in action—all possibility of admiration that 
yearns to imitate—all keen sense of what is cruel and injurious—all 
belief that your conduct (und therefore the conduct of others) can 
have any difference of effect on the well-being of those immediately 
about you (and therefore on those afar off), whether you carelessly 
follow your selfish moods or encourage that vision of others’ needs, 
which is the source of justice, tenderness, sympathy in the fullest 
sense? I cannot believe that your strong intellect will continue to see, 
in the conditions of man’s appearance on this planet, a destructive re- 
lation to your sympathy: this seems to me equivalent to saying that 
you care no longer for colour, now you know the laws of the 
spectrum. 


Looking upon religious symbols, such as they have existed 
hitherto, not as “ false ideas, but temporary ones—caterpillars 
and chrysalids of future ideas” —George Eliot declares her par- 
ticipation in all furms of worship, especially in those which are 
clad for her in the beauty of old associations. This is probably 
the reason why she hasso little sympathy with Freethinkers as a 
class. ‘“ What pitiable people,” she exclaims, “are those who 
feel no poetry in Christianity!” Mere antagonism to religious 
doctrines has lost all interest for her ; she cares only to know “ the 
lasting meaning that lies in all religious doctrine from the 
beginning till now.’ She writes to Mr. Cross in October, 
1873: 


All the great religions of the world, historically considered, are 
rightly the objects of deep reverence and sympathy—they are the 
record. of spiritual struggles, which are the types of our own. This 
is to me pre-eminently true of Hebrewism and Christianity, on 
which my own youth was nourished. And in this sense I have no 
antagonism towards any religious belief, but a strong outflow of 
sympathy. Every community met to worship the highest Good 
(which is understood to be expressed by God) carries me along in its 
main current; and if there were not reasons against my following 
such an inclination, I should go to church or chapel, constantly, for 
the sake of the delightful emotions of fellowship which come over me 
in religious assemblies—the very nature of such assemblies being the 
recognition of a binding belief or spiritual law, which is to lift us into 
willing obedience, and save us from the slavery of unregulated passion 
or impulse. 


We must here close our extracts from this most interesting 
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part of George Eliot’s letters, and proceed to give a brief outline 
of the last events of her life. The death of the dear companion 
who, for more than twenty-four years, had been “a perpetual 
fountain of courage and cheerfulness” at her side, cast her for 
several months into profound prostration. The loss occurred on 
November 28, 1878, and the following February she had not yet 
been outside her gates. “Even if I were otherwise able,” she 
writes, “ I could not bear to go out of sight of the things he used 
and looked upon.” But so powerful an organization could not 
but rally, even after so terrible a blow. There was work to be 
done—a Physiological Studentship to be founded in her husband’s 
memory ; proofs to be revised, both of his work and her own; 
trustees, editors, publishers to be consulted, and this compulsory 
activity gradually restored her to life’s current. At bottom, the 
world was still zntensely interesting to her. Mr. J. W. Cross, 
with whom and with whose mother and sisters George Eliot had 
become intimate many years before, was now living at Wey- 
bridge, within an easy distance of Mrs. Lewes’s residence at 
Witley, and his visits to her soon became very frequent. On the 
30th of March, George Eliot makes this entry in her journal :— 
“ Mr. Bowen came, Mr. Spencer, and J.” The simple initial is 
significant. Mr. Cross was at this time beginning to read Dante, 
with but slight knowledge of Italian. As soon as he informed 
George Eliot what he was doing, she exclaimed: “Oh, I must 
read that with you.” Accordingly, in the next twelve months they 
read the “Inferno” together, as well as much other matter. The 
intimacy progressed so well that, on the 9th of April, 1880, 
it was decided that it should be sealed, as soon as practicable, by 
marriage. On the 6th of May following, the ceremony was 
performed in St. George’s Church, Hanover Square, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Cross started for Italy on their wedding tour. 

This event, which up to the last moment had been kept secret, 
even from George Eliot’s nearest friends, caused, as everybody 
remembers, much surprise and some pain. We think, for our 
part, that for those who knew George Eliot personally, no other 
issue was to be expected. From her infancy upwards, when she 
would not be separated from her brother Isaac, the prime craving 
of her nature was to have some one companion who should be 
all in all to her, and to whom she should be all in all. For the 
last quarter of a century she had had such a companion in 
Mr. Lewes, and her dependence on him had from the first been 
absolute. It extended even to that literary province in which 
the supremacy,was so manifestly hers; and it is wonderful to 
see how this great genius waited on the approval of her 
confidential listener, and would not trust her own productions 
until she had tested them by his emotion. Partly from the 
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irregularity of her social position, partly through her devotion 
to her work, partly through the exigencies of her health, which 
necessitated frequent absences from England, her life had 
passed away in a solitude @ deux. Was it possible that she 
should now continue it on a totally different basis ; that she, who 
for twenty-four years had lived in an artificial atmosphere, 
should suddenly throw open her windows to the sharp air, and 
pass from the condition of a greenhouse plant to that of a 
weather-beaten Alpine stump? Such a question is no sooner 
asked than answered. Being given the offer of a devotion which 
was to fill the terrifying void before her, and afford at least a 
possibility of further happiness and usefulness, she could not do 
otherwise than accept it. George Eliot was not yet tired of 
life—such natures never are—and the choice for her was between 
marriage and the grave. 

For a brief while it seemed as though a new lease of existence 
had been granted. Mr. Cross, who formerly had hardly ever seen 
his wife otherwise than ailing, was astonished to find what an 
amount of activity she still could bear. While at Paris they 
“spent their mornings at the Louvre or the Luxembourg, looking 
at pictures or sculpture, or seeing other sights—always fatiguing 
work.” In the afternoon they “took long walks in the Bois, and 
often went to the theatre in the evening. Reading and writing 
filled in all the interstices of time ; yet there was no consciousness 
of fatigue.” The amount of reading they went through together 
was astonishing for so short a space of time. Thus Mr. Cross 
mentions that at Witley they generally began with “some chapters 
of the Bible” (‘‘a very precious and sacred book to her, not only 
from early associations, but also from the profound conviction of 
its importance in the development of the religious life of man”), 
and then passed on to Goethe’s “Faust,” “Hermann und 
Dorothea,” Shakespeare, Milton, Wordsworth, Tennyson, some 
of Scott’s novels and Lamb’s essays; and, finally, for graver 
reading, such books as Professor Sayce’s “ Introduction to the 
Science of Language,” Max Miiller’s “ Lectures on the Science 
of Language,” &c. Truly, companionship such as this cannot 
have been a sinecure,and the endeavour to keep pace may some- 
times have produced a sense of effort. Continuous thought did 
not fatigue George Eliot. She could keep her mind on the stretch 
for hours, and pass from one study to another. The map of the 
heavens lay constantly on her table, and she was longing for a 
better knowledge of astronomy. On the eve of the day on 
which her last illness began, she went with her husband to 
see “The Agamemnon,” performed in Greek by Oxford under- 
graduates. But the body was at this time already much older 
than the mind, and the pericardium being affected, an apparently 
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trifling disorder of the throat soon developed into a mortal 
disease. On December 22, 1880—about nineteen months and 
a half after her marriage with Mr. Cross—George Eliot passed 
away. 


The head of a ‘man of genius on the shoulders of a highly 
sensitive and nervous woman—such is the shortest description 
we can suggest of George Eliot. In this duality, this striking 
combination of masculine and feminine elements, lay the secret 
of her genius and of her foibles. The universality of her 
culture; the command of subjects which so rarely come within 
a woman’s ken; her power of protracted application ; the firm- 
ness (perhaps the heaviness) of her intellectual tread ; and, above 
all, the originality, the fearlessness, the independence of her 
mind—all this was eminently virile. On the other hand, the 
delicate frailty of her nervous organization; her physical 
timidity ; her susceptibility to terror (as depicted in Gwendolen 
Harleth); the acuteness and quickness of her observation; her 
tendency to exaltation ; her clinging nature and need of support ; 
the closeness and absorbing character of her attachments; her 
readiness of sympathy and pity ; her exaggerated sensibility to 
blame—these qualities, surely, are supremely feminine. Thin- 
skinned and strong-headed; centred in herself, yet responsive 
to every vibration of the world around ; quick in collecting her 
materials, yet slow and thorough in elaborating them; compre- 
hensive of all natures, because she was herself a compound of 
them all—George Eliot was thus in the best possible position 
to do the work which has cast such lustre on her name. Her 
weakness conspired with her strength; if her life had been more 
of a heroic tissue, her creative range would probably have been 
more limited. Such men as Walter Scott, as Thackeray, lived 
with far more dignity than George Eliot, but their works have 
not the variety of hers. This point of view seems to us one of 
paramount importance. Of course, in such a nature as George 
Eliot’s, contradictions—or rather, apparent contradictions— 
must abound. Thus, it seems extraordinary that a woman so 
morbidly sensitive to criticism should have acted, in the most 
important occasions of her life, in direct defiance of opinion. 
By her sudden rupture with the religion of her youth, she 
separated herself, not only from her relatives, but from the whole 
Christian community to which she had hitherto belonged ; by her 
union with Mr. Lewes, she threw down the gauntlet to society ; 
by her marriage with Mr. Cross, she surprised and grieved her 
friends, The solution of the problem is, we think, that with all 
George Eliot’s sociability, her need was chiefly for the society of 
one, and that as long as she could lean upon a single staunch 
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ally, she found no difficulty in doing things at which even the 
constitutionally bold might hesitate. Singular also is her self- 
distrust, as coupled with her great originality; singular her 
power of reticence—nay, secretiveness—as coupled with her 
vivid sympathy ; singular her seclusiveness—her shrinking from 
any intercourse outside her hermitage—as coupled with her 
insatiable ambition to extend her spiritual personality, wad be a 
potent factor in the world’s development. A further curious 
detail, as noted by Mr. Cross, is that George Eliot, with all her 
life-long tendency to melancholy, seems to have remained uncon- 
scious of the reflection of this tendency in her writings. For 
when, at the time of his first acquaintance with her, Mr. Cross 
was compelled, in reply to a direct question, to admit that, with 
all his admiration for her books, he found them on the whole 
profoundly sad, George Eliot was deeply pained by the con- 
fession. Much more of this kind might be said, had we not 
already drawn so largely upon the reader’s patience. 

We should ill acknowledge our obligations to Mr. Cross, were 
we not to add that—being given the general plan of his work 
and the restrictions under which he was placed—he has per- 
formed his task with skill and tact and modesty. His own 
remarks are always excellent, and every reader will regret that 
he has been so chary of them. But, of necessity, he has given 
us not so much a “ Life” as the “ Materials for a Life,” and the 
materials are incomplete, with respect especially to the un- 
married portion of George Eliot’s career. We hope that the 
generation which had the privilege of knowing her before she 
became Mrs. Lewes will not pass away without putting on 
record the precious memories of which they are depositaries. A 
full-length portrait of George Eliot has yet to be painted, and 
every lover of English literature will wish that it be painted 
soon. 
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Art. [X.—Cuurcu Missions To MOHAMMEDANS IN THE 
TurkKisH EMPIRE. 


1, Parliamentary Papers for 1844, 1851, 1854, 1855, 1861, 
1865, 1867, 1875, and 1879. 


2. The Mohammedan Missionary Problem. By H. H. Jessup. 
Philadelphia. 1879. 


3. The Church Missionary Intelligencer, from 1851 to 1884. 
London. 


4, Reports of the Church Missionary Society, from 1851 to 
1885. London. 


iw expediency of carrying on missions to the subjects of a 

friendly Power will be regarded as doubtful or otherwise 
according to the standpoint from which the question is viewed. 
That efforts in the East to convert the Mohammedans to 
Christianity have hitherto proved unsuccessful has not been 
denied by any. Various causes have been assigned for the failure, 
but the tendency of those whose capacity is impugned, is to lay the 
blame anywhere rather than on themselves. As these missions 
affect the credit of the Church in her missionary character, an 
inquiry into the progress of religious liberty in the Turkish 
dominions, and the use which has been made of the opportunities 
thus afforded, with asummary of the results which have ensued, 
may serve to throw light upon the actual situation, and upon the 
prospects for the future, if the present policy and system of 
management are to be allowed to continue. 

The history of the last forty years is a record of the difficulties 
which have arisen in holding the Turks to their professions of 
toleration for the adherents of other religions, of the immunities 
and freedom of action within certain limits, which have been 
secured for missionaries by successive ambassadors at the 
Porte, from the time of Sir Stafford Canning to the last conflict 
between Sir Henry Layard and the Turks in 1879, and of the 
fruitless efforts to produce any impression on the Moham- 
medans. The difficulty of converting a Moslem to Christianity 
is commonly supposed to be greater than that of converting any 
other unbeliever, but for what reason has never been satisfac- 
torily explained, while it is an admitted fact that of the few 
who were supposed to be genuine converts in Constantinople, 
nearly all, as will hereafter appear, relapsed. The efforts of the 
agents of the Church Missionary Society have practically up to 
this time been attended with no results whatever in the Asiatic 
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regions of the Turkish empire, nor does it appear from their 
own published statements that direct efforts for the conversion 
of the Mohammedans form at present any part of their 
policy. 

In the summer of 1843 all Europe was shocked by a report 
that an Armenian youth had been publicly beheaded in the 
stieets of Constantinople as a renegade from Mohammedanism. 
About a year and a half before, in a fit of drunkenness, he had 
become involved in a quarrel with some neighbours, and the 
court before which he was brought had sentenced him to receive 
five hundred bastinadoes. Terrified by the penalty, and before 
he had recovered from his intoxication, he was persuaded to 
become a Mussulman in order to escape the punishment. Be- 
fore he had time to reflect upon the consequences, he was taken 
before the proper functionary to make his recantation, and 
received from him the name Mehemet instead of his Armenian 
name Ibrahim. Soon after, repenting of what he had done, he 
fled to Syra, where he remained for a year and a half, at the 
end of which time he thought that it would be possible for him 
to return to Constantinople without much danger. Being recog- 
nized by an official who had previously known him, he was de- 
nounced at the War Office as a renegade from Islamism, and 
was forthwith arrested. In order to compel him to give up Chris- 
tianity a second time, he was subjected to the most cruel usage, 
and was even exhibited in the streets with his hands tied behind 
his back as if he were being conducted to execution. Not 
intimidated by the prospect of death, he continued to proclaim 
his belief in the Christian religion, and remained firm to the 
last. When he was led forth to suffer he was followed by the 
execrations of the Turkish mob, which spat upon him as he 
passed, and openly reviled the faith for professing which he had 
been condemned to death. Moved by the tears and entreaties 
of his distracted family, Sir Stratford Canning exhausted his 
influence in unavailing endeavours to save his life and turn the 
Porte from its purpose, every member of it to whom he applied 
giving him the same answer, expressing a willingness to meet his 
wishes, but regretting the inexorable necessity of the law. 
Reporting the case in indignant terms to Lord Aberdeen, who 
was then Foreign Secretary, he said that he did not believe that 
any such necessity existed, and that the cruel act of the Govern- 
ment was part and parcel of a system of reaction from the 
liberal principles beginning to prevail, which was daily gaining 
strength to the despair of every enlightened Turkish statesman, to 
the prejiidice of the friendly relations then existing between 
England and Turkey, and the visible decline of the improvements 
which could alone avert the dissolution of the Turkish empire. 
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The same views were taken by the Austrian, French, Russian, 
and Prussian ambassadors at the Porte. 

There occurred also about the same time the case of a Maltese 
who had turned Mohammedan, and who, repenting of his folly 
a few days after, had returned to Christianity. The Porte 
becoming aware of his recantation, in order to avoid a difficulty 
with the ambassador, pretended that a change of creed also in- 
volved a change of allegiance, as if by becoming a Mohammedan 
the Maltese ceased to bea British and became a Turkish subject. 
His arrest was only prevented by causing him to be conveyed 
privately out of the country, and what otherwise might have 
led to a serious collision between Sir Stratford Canning and the 
Porte was thereby avoided. 

Sending instruction to the ambassador as to how he was to 
act in similar cases, Lord Aberdeen declared that he conceived 
that every Christian Government was imperatively called upon 
to raise their voices against such proceedings, whether the laws 
were executed to the prejudice of their own subjects or of the 
Christian community in general. He hoped that no repetition 
of such unjustifiable conduct would be suffered, and still less 
authorized, by the Porte, and directed him to advise the Turkish 
Government to take immediate measures for effectually prevent- 
ing the future commission of such atrocities. Having secured 
the co-operation of the other European ambassadors, Sir Strat- 
ford Canning lost no time in conveying to the Sultan and the 
Grand Vizier the views of her Majesty’s Government. A diplo- 
matic correspondence then ensued, during the progress of which 
another execution of a young Greek, who in a fit of ill-temper 
had become a Mussulman and afterwards returned to Chris- 
tianity, took place at Biljik, near Broussa, by order of the Porte, 
and in opposition to remonstrance from the municipality of the 
place where he lived. The victim was only twenty-two years of 
age, and the horror caused by this act of Mussulman ferocity only 
rendered the English ambassador more resolute in his determi- 
nation to put an end at all hazards to such senseless intolerance. 
Writing to Rifaat Pasha, the Turkish Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
he said that he deemed it his duty to invite the Porte to explain 
its conduct, to express its regret for the two executions in suit- 
able terms, and to give an assurance, admitting of no question for 
the future, that immediate measures would be taken to prevent 
the recurrence of such unwise and odious acts. A further corre- 
spondence took place, in which the Turks'pleaded that the laws 
of the Koran, being divine, could not be altered or set aside, but 
they promised that efficacious measures would be taken that 
Christians who had become Mussulmans and afterwards re- 


turned to Christianity should not for the future be put to 
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death. This undertaking the ambassador declined to accept, 
because it did not cover the case of hereditary Mohammedans 
who might hereafter become Christians. He was strengthened 
in his position, because, having caused the Koran to be examined 
by competent persons, he was informed that there was no real 
foundation in it for the punishment with death of an apostate 
from Islamism, and that the only persons indicated in it as 
deserving of this penalty were “renegades who were in arms 
and actually opposed to the Prophet.” He was also informed 
that this view of the Jaw was taken in opposition to the Govern- 
ment by many of the upper classes, and even by a few of the 
Ulemas, who were for the most part fanatical Moslems. As the 
Porte still hesitated, he demanded an interview with the Sultan 
himself, who assured him that from henceforth Christianity 
should not be insulted in his dominions, and that Christians 
should not be in any way persecuted for their religion. The 
scruples of the Turkish Ministers having been overborne, an 
official declaration was issued, that the Porte “engaged to take 
effectual measures to prevent for the future the execution of the 
Christian who was an apostate.” 

Sir Stratford Canning seeing that this was ambiguous, and 
knowing the duplicity of the Turks, in his official acknowledg- 
ment of the declaration understood it as including “any 
Christian an apostate from Islamism,” and as meaning that no one 
in the Turkish empire who might hereafter profess Christianity 
was to be treated as a criminal or persecuted on that account. 
In one of his letters to Lord Aberdeen he mentioned that Rifaat 
Pasha when consulting the Grand Mufti (the Sheik ul Islam) 
was advised by his Holiness not to bring the question under his 
official notice, because he had no alternative but to declare the law 
as he found it, adding by way of reservation, that when a State 
necessity arose the Porte would be found to be the most com- 
petent judge, thereby leaving to it a discretionary power. 
Although the law of the Koran as interpreted by the Turks 
remained unaltered, he regarded as another important result 
of the correspondence the understanding that occasions for 
putting it in force in respect to religious opinions involving 
capital punishment should for the future be avoided. In another 
letter he said that there was a further advantage in the precedent 
which established the right of the ambassador to ‘interfere in 
similar cases. This was the first passage of arms with the Turks 
in behalf of religious liberty and toleration, and the gain was 
great, because although there have since been persecutions of 
individuals, no Mohammedan has been avowedly put to death 
for embracing Christianity. Much, however, remained to be 
wrung from their unwilling hands. 
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As the Turkish law theu stood, persons who receded from 
the native Christian Churches, for whatever reason, thereby 
became virtually outlaws, because they were no longer under 
the protection of the ecclesiastical head of the religious com- 
munity from which they had withdrawn, and because they had 
no recognized representative at the Porte. The grievance had 
become so serious, that the Armenians requested Sir Stratford 
Canning to interfere with the Government on their behalf. His 
efforts proved so successful that in November, 1850, a firman 
was issued by the Sultan Abdul Medjid constituting the Pro- 
testants a separate ecclesiastical body, and authorizing them to 
elect from among themselves an agent or Vakeel to represent them 
at the Porte, and be the medium of communication with the 
Prefect of Police. His duty was to be to register all the males 
in a book to be preserved at the Prefecture, and to keep a list of 
births, deaths, and marriages. All petitions to the Porte were 
to be presented, and all the affairs of the community were to 
be officially transacted, by him and under his seal. ‘The firman 
also granted to the Protestants full religious liberty and 
guaranteed protection from persecution. 

As in other similar cases, in the course of the efforts to secure 
complete religious freedom in the Turkish dominions, owing to 
official apathy or social impediments, the new law did not 
take effect so freely as was expected. It therefore became 
necessary to supplement it with another firman invested with 
an imperial Hatti Sheriff, which gave to it full sanction and 
authority. On the Ist of June, 1853, a second was issued, granting 
to all Christians and Jews the right of religious worship on the 
same footing as the Mohammedans, and confirming all the 
privileges granted three years before. It was addressed, not to 
a Turkish official, but to the Vakeel, and to the Greek, Latin, and 
Armenian Patriarchs. A list of twenty-two provinces in which 
there were Protestants having been furnished tu the Porte, the 
firman was officially communicated to the governors of each of 
them, and to the ambassadors of Austria, Great Britain, France, 
and Prussia. Full religious rights having thus been obtained, 
the field seemed to be clear for missionary operations, the single 
restriction being the necessity for registering, with the proper 
officer, the names of all male converts, including both adults and 
children, In every case where such persons have not been 
registered, they are unprotected by any official authority recognized 
by Turkish law. The list at the Prefecture of Police in Con- 
stantinople is therefore the true test of the success of the foreign 
missionaries, The Armenians were profuse in their expressions 
of gratitude to the British ambassador for obtaining for the 
Protestants privileges of such vast importance. 
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In the spring of 1855, during the Crimean war, a requisition 
was made to the Turkish Government by Lord Clarendon 
demanding that certain reforms in favour of Christians should 
be embodied in Mussulman law. Amongst these was complete 
toleration for all forms of religion, and absolute exemption of 
converts from Islamism, whether natives or foreigners, from all 
punishment. Soon after the instructions embodying them had 
been forwarded to Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, a memorial was 
presented to the Foreign Secretary by the Turkish Missions Aid 
Society, complaining that the pledges given by the Porte in 
1844 had not been kept, because there was reason to believe 
that in 1852 there had been an execution at Aleppo for apostasy, 
and another, at the end of the foilowing year, at Adrianople. 
Upon inquiry it was found that these executions had actually 
taken place. Neither of them had been brought to the notice 
of the English ambassador, who now lost no time in ascertaining 
how it was that the Sultan and the Porte had failed to keep the 
engagement so solemnly entered into with him in 1844. He 
was informed that both persons had been put to death for 
blasphemy, as the Turks affirmed, and not for apostasy from 
Islamism. This distinction he regarded as a mere pretext, 
invented to mask the application to these unhappy men of the 
old unrepealed law, which could be more easily contrived than 
exposed. In a letter to Lord Clarendon recapitulating what had 
occurred eleven years hefore, he mentioned that then he had great 
difficulty in inducing the Ottoman Secretary of State to accept 
from him the document containing his ackuowledgment of the 
declaration of tle Porte, and the meaning he attached to it, 
and that he feared it could not be doubted, that whatever may 
have been the personal wishes of the Sultan and his Ministers, 
the latter sought to reserve the right of dealing with Mussulman 
converts to Christianity according to their view of the law, not 
as he believed it to be found in the Koran, but as explained by 
its more esteemed commentators. 

Fresh remonstrances were now addressed to the Porte. Lord 
Clarendon sent peremptory instructions to the ambassador as to 
how he was to act. He said that the subject of these executions 
required to be pressed-upon the serious and immediate attention of 
the Turkish Ministers. The Ottoman Government could not 
expect that the great Christian Powers of Europe, which were then 
making gigantic efforts and submitting to enormous sacrifices to 
save the Turkish empire from ruin and destruction, would permit 
che continuance of a law which was not only a standing insult 
o them, but a source of cruel persecution to their co-religionists, 
ind that they never would consent to perpetuate it by the 
successes of their arms. They were entitled to demand, and her 
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Majesty's Government distinctly demanded, that no punishment 
whatever should be inflicted on the Mohammedan who might 
become a Christian, whether originally a Mohammedan or _.—. 
originally a Christian, any more than punishment attached toagN » 
Christian who embraced Mohammedanism. Armed with thége A ge 
instructions, and supported by the French and Ausffian ~~ | 


ambassadors, Lord Stratford drew up an _ energetic/ no SY, 
embodying the English demands, which he sent in the autu TS 
to Fuad Pasha, the Ottoman Secretary of State. A personal 
interview soon followed, at which, after fully discussing the 
reforms proposed for the amelioration of the condition of the 
Christians in the Turkish empire, he told the ambassador that 
the only punishment to which offenders were liable on the score 
of religion was that inflicted on persons guilty of blasphemy, by 
which he meant the offence of publicly disparaging the Prophet 
of Mecca, or either of his inspired predecessors, Moses or Christ. 
Whatever may have been the Mohammedan theory, those who 
witnessed the executions at Aleppo and Adrianople emphatically 
declared that the victims were put to death, not for blasphemy, 
but for apostasy. Aali Pasha, the Grand Vizier, whom Lord 
Stratford saw on the same day, also expressed himself in favour 
of religious liberty, but intimated that the law of tie Koran 
was stubborn, if not unalterable; that the Christians were more 
intolerant and acrimonious among themselves than were the 
Turks toward them ; and that, having regard to the ignorance and 
fanaticism which still prevailed in some parts of the Ottoman 
empire, it would be more prudent, and perhaps in the end more 
effectual, to allow it to become obsolete, than to offend national 
prejudices by repealing it at once. Lord Stratford's proposals 
were received with fewer appearances of irritation and repugnance 
by both Ministers than he had ventured to expect. 

After further diplomatic negotiations, a conclusion was arrived 
at which, although it left the law of the Koran unrepealed, 
because the Turks said that it was beyond the power of the 
Sultan to alter it, provided for the absolute freedom from 
punishment of all renegades from Islamism. Writing to Lord 
Clarendon early in 1856, Lord Stratford said that the Porte, as 
the Turkish Ministers alleged, had determined that there should 
not be any more religious persecution in Turkey, and no further 
effusion of blood on account of Christian opinions ; but that it 
was thought impossible for the Sultan either to abrogate 
Mohammedan law or to make any public declaration equiva- 
lent to its abrogation in that respect. They assured him that 
they were sincerely desirous of meeting his wishes to the utmost 
of their power, and entreated his forbearance, urging that time 
and the progress of opinion would not fail to complete the work 
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of humanity. A memorandum. had been addressed by him to 
the Porte embodying the reforms demanded, and in the answer 
agreed upon, the fifth article was that “as all forms of religion 
are and shall be freely professed in the Ottoman dominions, no 
subject of his Majesty the Sultan shall be hindered in the 
exercise of his religion ; that he shall not be in any way annoyed 
on this account ; and that no one shall be compelled to change 
his religion.” With this he was obliged to rest satisfied. 
Writing to Lord Clarendon, he said that the Porte affirmed and 
acknowledged its former declaration respecting renegades, and 
expressly extended it so as to include all Mussulman converts to 
Christianity, though not mentioned by name. Taken in connec- 
tion with the articles recommended by England and France and 
Austria, which had been adopted by the Porte, and inserted in 
the firman invested with a Hatti Sheriff, he thought that it 
covered the whole ground of his demands. On the same day 
that this letter was written, Fuad Pasha wrote officially to the 
ambassador acknowledging the great services which the English 
Government had rendered to the Ottoman nation, and express- 
ing the sincere desire of the Porte to meet as far as possible the 
friendly representations of her allies by satisfactory measures. 
Being well acquainted with the spirit of the age, he accordingly 
hastened, with the imperial sanction, to communicate the 
decision arrived at concerning the immunities of the Christians. 
The assurances formerly given to the English and French 
Governments respecting renegades were renewed and confirmed 
afresh, while an additional guarantee was declared and made 
known that the terms of the decision at that time adopted would 
be held to comprise absolutely all renegades. 

By the ninth article of the treaty of Paris, the Sultan, on the 
advice of the English Government, and in order to avoid the 
appearance of yielding to the demands of Russia, bound 
himself to issue a firman ameliorating the condition of his 
subjects without distinction of religion or race, while at the same 
time the contracting Powers renounced the right of interfering, 
either collectively or separately, in the relations between the 
Sultan and his subjects, and in the internal administration 
of his empire. The treaty was signed on March 30, the firman 
having been published on February 21. Among the privileges 
which it guaranteed was the right of Christians to build churches, 
hospitals and schools, and to hold cemeteries, after permission 
had been obtained from the Porte through the recognized heads 
of the different ecclesiastical bodies. All distinctions between 
Turks and Christians were abolished, and the latter were 
admitted to the privilege of serving in the army. By the advice 
of Lord Stratford orders were given to the Grand Vizier to cause 
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the firman to be published in the most solemn manner, both in 
Constantinople and in all parts of the empire, and to take all 
necessary measures to ensure that the orders it contained were 
carried out with the most rigorous punctuality. 

Another great advance had now been made in the cause of 
religious liberty, of which one result has been that up to the 
present time no one has suffered death for his opinions. The 
expectations of those who hoped for the best have not, however, 
been realized ; and much still remains to be done to secure the 
rights which the Sultan had promised. Whatever may have been 
his intention and that of his Ministers as to the amelioration of 
the general condition of his subjects, and of the Christians in 
particular, little if any progress has been made, owing to the 
ignorance and fanaticism so widely prevalent among the 
Mohammedans. The subject of religious liberty now assumes a 
new phase. In the summer of 1864 a very disagreeable circum- 
stance occurred in Constantinople, which caused Sir Henry 
Bulwer, then English ambassador, to interfere in his official 
capacity with the view of protecting missionaries and some 
Mussulman converts from what seemed unjust aggression on the 
part of the Turkish authorities. The principle really at stake 
was whether they would allow missions to the Mohammedans to 
be openly carried on in the empire. An agent of the Propagation 
Society had rented a schoolroom where, on Sundays, services 
in Turkish were held by the Rev. Edward Williams, an ordained 
Mussulman convert. A room had also been hired in one of the 
khans, or Oriental inns, where lectures were delivered pointing 
out the absurdity of Mohammedanism, and where controversial 
works were sold or given away. The British and Foreign Bible 
Society also had a depdt for the sale of Bibles, which was held in 
the name of an English agent, and the system of colportage was 
in full operation in public places, in the streets, and on board 
the steamboats. Four or five persons, said to be Mussulman 
converts, were actively engaged in this work. In the beginning 
of July, suddenly and without any notice, the Turkish authorities 
closed the rooms of the Propagation Society and the depét of the 
Bible Society, and arrested, as was reported, nine converts, but 
the official return obtained from the Porte by the Hon. William 
Stuart, the chargé d'affaires, in December, showed that there 
were in reality only seven. The English clerical agent of the 
Propagation Society, as he was about to enter his room, was 
roughly put back by the sentinel who had been posted there, 
and was detained for a short time. As he supposed, Williams 
Was arrested on the same day, but was liberated almost imme- 
diately, with an apology. The others were thrown into prison, 
amongst whom was one called Ahmed Aga, but all were sub- 
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sequently set free after they had recanted, as some people 
reported, but in reality because it was found on inquiry that they 
had nothing to do with the preaching. Ahmed was exiled to 
Adrianople, and upon his way thither he was again arrested, 
apparently by mistake, and thrown into prison, from which he 
was liberated by the Porte at the instance of Sir Henry Bulwer. 
He afterwards returned to Constantinople, and suffered no further 
annoyance. 

When the English ambassador was made aware of the facts, 
he at once remonstrated against this outrage upon the rights 
guaranteed by the firman of 1856. It was ascertained that the 
shops were rented by British subjects, and as under the capitula- 
tions they could not be closed without a previous intimation to 
the ambassador, the Turks found that they had made a mistake, 
and tendered an ample apology for their precipitate action. 
When the rooms were searched, in that belonging to the Propa- 
gation Society Bibles only were found, but in those of the agent 
of the Church Missionary Society considerable quantities of 
controversial works against Islamism, written by Dr. Pfander, 
and MSS. belonging to him, of which the object was clear, were 
discovered. Among the latter was a treatise called “ Mizan ul 
Haqq,” or “The Balance or Truth,” exposing the absurdities of 
Mohammedanism, which, before publication, had been submitted 
to the American missionaries, who, while approving the argu- 
ments, declined to receive or sanction it on the ground that they 
did not believe that violent attacks upon Mohammedanism, 
however well founded in truth, could be advantageous to the 
interests of Christianity in Turkey. Sir Henry Bulwer coincided 
in this opinion. 

A long correspondence then ensued between him and the 
Turkish authorities on the one hand, and the missionaries, the 
Evangelical Society of Constantinople, and certain religious 
societies in England which were desirous of raising the wind a 
little, on the other. In reference to the latter, it is painful to 
have to record that they assailed his action and misrepresented 
his conduct in a way which, to impartial persons, seems wholly 
unjustifiable. The Turks offered explanations as to what they 
would and what they would not permit to be done by Protestant 
missionaries. Lecturing and preaching against Mohammedanism 
in khans could not be allowed ; neither could public or private 
efforts to overturn the religion of the State be sanctioned, because 
they held that such proceedings were calculated to cause public 
disorder. Neither would they permit the Bible or controversial 
books to be thrust ostentatiously, any more than the Koran, in 
the face of the people, who might thereby be offended and 
exasperated. Sir Henry Bulwer fully admitted that the Turkish 
Government, like other Governments, had the right of regulating 
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the publication and sale of books intended for circulation in its 
dominions, especially when they contained attacks upon the 
religion of the State. On the other hand, they declared that 
they would sanction all public places of worship and private 
houses when used for Protestant services, and would permit the 
circulation of the Bible if carried on unostentatiously, as had been 
hitherto freely allowed in the Turkish dominions; but they 
denied that the Bible Society had thereby acquired any right to 
sell or give away the Christian Scriptures, because there was no 
document in existence granting any such privilege, while, .if 
asserted, it might be withdrawn altogether. Any Mussulman 
who thought proper might become a Protestant, and would be 
protected in the exercise of his religious rights, but no such 
person, any more than other Christians, could be allowed to go 
about reviling the religion which he had abandoned. Aali Pasha, 
the Grand Vizier, in a letter to Mr. Stuart, said that the Imperial 
Government gave entire liberty to all its subjects to practise 
their religious duties, provided that no one encroached upon the 
religion of another, and that Protestants had their churches and 
schools where they were exposed ta no interference. He hoped 
that the necessity which had arisen for closing the book-shops 
would be a warning to the missionaries to employ for the future 
greater moderation in their actions. In a subsequent despatch to 
M. Mussurus, the Turkish ambassador in London, he reiterated 
that every one was at liberty to profess his own religion and 
follow his own form of worship ; that there was no restraint upon 
any one ; that all creeds could erect their places of worship and 
enjoy full liberty ; and that the sacred books of all religions 
were printed and published without obstruction in different 
parts of the empire. He quoted significantly an order of the 
Queen in Council, addressed to the British Embassy at the time 
of the formation of the High Consular Court, which provided 
that every British subject who should render himself guilty of 
turning into derision or of publicly insulting any religion estab- 
lished or professed in Turkey, or should voluntarily commit any 
act tending to draw upon such religion or its ceremonies, its 
worship or its practices, hatred, ridicule or contempt, would 
render himself liable to be punished by fine or imprisonment 
with hard labour. The despatch concluded with the observation 
that the free sale and circulation of the Bible continued, and 
would always continue, to be authorized in the empire. As the 
Ottoman Government further avowed its readiness to observe 
inviolably the firman of 1856, Lord Russell expressed himself 
satisfied with these declarations, and closed the controversy. 
During the correspondence between Sir Henry Bulwer and 
the missionaries some curious facts came to light respecting their 
method of action. The “ Mizan ul Haqq” had been originally 
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published in Persian at Calcutta, to which a reply was written 
in Turkish by a certain Ishag Effendi in an abusive style. In 
answer to this, the former was republished at Constantinople in 
Turkish by Dr. Pfander. The MS. was submitted by him to 
Sir Henry Bulwer, who, in July, 1863, wrote to warn him that 
the work was of such a character in attacking the Mohammedan 
religion, that if the Government should think proper to prohibit 
its circulation, and punish those who were concerned in it, he 
would have no right to interfere. He added that such publica- 
tions in a country like Turkey might probably lead to great 
disturbances, and would rather tend to counteract than aid the 
cause of missions. In despite of this warning, the work was 
published abroad, and was imported into Turkey for circulation, 
where within a year it was seized as the ambassador had fore- 
seen. ‘To the remonstrance of the ambassador, the only reply 
which Dr. Pfander was able to offer was that the Turkish Govern- 
ment had never informed him, either directly or indirectly 
through the British Embassy, that they had any objection to it. 
The title of the book in Turkish was “The Balance of Truth,” 
but among the works seized by the Turks at this time, of which 
a list was sent by Sir Henry Bulwer to Lord Russell, it was 
called ‘‘ Demonstration of the Falsity of the Mussulman Faith.” 
Dr. Pfander admitted this variation to the ambassador. On 
another occasion, when a missionary was assuring his Excellency 
that the books he was circulating were not attacks upon Moham- 
medanism, he asked to be allowed to see a list of them. The 
one which stood first on it was the very same book, which the 
ambassador thought was hardly consistent with what had been 
just told him, but the missionary replied that the titles of the 
work in English and Turkish were different. The “ Mizan ul 
Hagqg ” has since been translated into Arabic, for use in the Pales- 
tine mission of the Church Missionary Society, and seems to 
‘have contributed to bring about its complete failure. 

For many years American Congregational ministers have car- 
ried on missions to the Ansairiyeh, known in the time of the 
Crusades as the Assassins, a tribe whose territory extends 
along the seacoast from the north of Mount Lebanon to the 
Taurus, including an area of about 12,000 square miles. These 
people are pagans and not Mohammedans, and are divided into 
two sects, of which one worships the sun, and the other the 
moon. Their religion is kept secret, into the mysteries of which 
none are initiated until an oath has been taken that the rites 
will never be divulged. Sir Henry Elliot, who was ambassador 
at Constantinople in 1873, said that a more legitimate field for 
missionary operations could hardly be imagined than that offered 
by this degraded population, but it has never been occupied by 
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the English Church. The American missionaries had long been 
labouring among them, had established schools, and made some 
converts to Christianity. According to a report from Consul- 
General Eldridge to the ambassador on September 17 in that 
year, three of the teachers were suddenly summoned before the 
Kaimakan of Lattakia, who caused them to be arrested on the 
pretext that they were evading the conscription, to which under 
the firman of 1556 Mohammedans and Christians were alike 
liable. They were taken to Tripoli, from whence they were 
removed to Beyrout, and then to Damascus, to join the regiment 
to which they were to be attached. It was asserted on their 
behalf that they had regularly paid the tax exacted from the 
Christians as the condition of exemption from military service, 
but it was afterwards found that they had no proper receipts to 
show. The Turks said that they were deserters; and the mis- 
sionaries, that they were arrested solely because they were Chris- 
tians, after no notice had been taken of them for twelve or 
thirteen years. They were sent to a regiment composed exclu- 
sively of Mohammedans, and great, cruelty was used to compel 
them to abandon their religion, but to no purpose. A volumi- 
nous correspondence ensued about these men between the 
English ambassador and the American Minister on the one hand, 
and the Porte on the other, although as far as can be made out 
from the papers presented to Parliament, Sir Henry Elliot had 
no right to interfere, because the missionaries were not personally 
aggrieved, and some of them were not British subjects. The 
case did not look well for the Turks, but they seem to have had 
sufficient justification from the law in dealing with their own 
people. The end of the matter was that the conscripts, after 
having been detained in durance for more than eight months, 
and exposed to harsh usage, did not obtain their discharge from 
the army; the only point conceded being that they were trans- 
ferred to another regiment, composed of men of different 
religions. ; 

Another case of what the American missionaries represented 
to be gross persecution occurred at Marash, in the summer of 
1874. When bringing it under the notice of Lord Derby, who 
was then Foreign Secretary, the Rev. J. Davis, Secretary of the 
Evangelical Alliance, said that a Moslem named Mustapha, 
having become secretly convinced of the truth of Christianity, 
had refrained from declaring himself openly, fearing the con- 
sequences from the Mohammedans in the town. His son, a boy 
of sixteen or seventeen years of age, who had less apprehension, 
began to attend school and church; and soon after, the father 
followed his example by appearing at public worship. Both 
were violently abused by their Mussulman neighbours, but after 
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a time the storm subsided, and it was hoped that no further evil 
would befall them. One evening, however, both were suddenly 
arrested by the police, and without being allowed to make any 
preparation were bound, like robbers, and marched off under a 
strong guard to Aleppo, at a distance of five days’ journey. The 
three remaining children were taken from their mother by order 
of the Governor-General of Syria, and handed over to the care 
of one of the most bigoted Mohammedan families in Marash. 
As reported by the missionaries, the arrest of the father and 
son seemed to be a clear case of religious persecution. 

This business involved a long diplomatic correspondence be- 
tween the Porte, Sir Henry Elliot, the American missionaries, 
and others who thought themselves called on to interfere. The 
American Minister was prevented by his instructions from taking 
any official part in adjusting difficulties caused by the attempts 
of his countrymen to convert the Mohammedans, so that it 
devolved upon the British ambassador to assert in this case also 
the great principle of religious liberty, although, as Mustapha 
was a Turkish subject, it is clear that by the niath article of 
the Treaty of Paris he had no legal right to interfere. During 
the progress of the negotiations, the American Minister was dis- 
tinctly told by the Turks that conversion from Islamism was 
impossible, and that the firman of 1856 was never intended to 
apply to Mohammedans. The Grand Vizier also declared that 
the Government would stop the printing and sale of the Bible 
in the Turkish empire. The Porte said that Mustapha had been 
arrested at Marash to secure his personal safety against the 
fanaticism of his Mohammedan neighbours; but this did not 
justify the ill-treatment to which he was afterwards exposed. 
Ultimately, Sir Henry Elliot obtained his release, with permission 
to reside anywhere in the Turkish empire except at Marash. 

Writing to Lord Derby in April, he said that while the 
Ottoman Government guaranteed the free exercise of their 
religion to all subjects ‘of the Sultan, the right of making 
proselytes from the religion of the State neither had been ner 
was intended to be given. When permission to circulate the 
Bible was granted, the Porte believed that it was intended for 
the use of the Christian populations, but had afterwards learned 
that the Turkish version was prepared chiefly for distribution 
among the Mohammedans, with the object of converting them to 
Christianity. The Turkish Ministers had also informed him 
that the injudicious proceedings of some of the colporteurs had 
excited angry feelings among the Mussulman public. The situa- 
tion had been further complicated because complaints had been 
made to the Government about the matter by the heads of the 
different religious bodies, and especially by the Latin Patriarch. 
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During the proceedings arising out of this difficulty, much 
valuable information about the state of the Protestant com- 
munity in the Turkish dominions and their grievances was 
obtained by Sir Henry Elliot, from their Vakeel Hagop Effendi, 
at Constantinople, and as he possessed better information about 
his co-religionists than any other person, it is evident that what 
he said was more reliable than the statements of missionaries. 
According to him their two principal grievances were the inferior 
position assigned to himself at the official receptions of the 
Sultan, and the exclusion of the Protestants from the provincial 
councils. Both were ultimately removed through the good 
offices of the English ambassador. When the effort had been 
successful, the Vakeel expressed his gratitude to him for helping 
to obtain for his community from the Government a greater 
amount of consideration than had ever before been conceded to 
it. He also told him that any jealousy of the native Protestants 
which still existed, was caused by the indiscreet zeal of the 
missionaries, whose proselytizing efforts excited on the part of 
the authorities an aversion of which the consequences had been 
visited on the whole community. ‘He distinctly affirmed that at 
that time there was no persecution of his co-religionists going on 
in any part of the empire, and that the case at Marash, if it 
could be so called, was an isolated instance. With regard to the 
Ansairiyeh Christians, he said that they had no right to exemp- 
tion from the conscription, and that he should extremely deplore 
such being granted to them, because the inevitable result would 
be that multitudes among the numerous races of the empire 
would make a nominal profession of Christianity in order to 
escape the responsibility of military service. He was able also 
to furnish the ambassador with some details of the history of the 
Christian Mustapha, whose case had attracted so much attention. 
Instead of his being a recent convert, as was represented, both he 
and his wife had lived in Constantinople as Protestants for ten 
or twelve years, where no notice was taken of them by any one. 
If means of earning a livelihood could have been obtained for 
him there, he would not have returned to Marash, where he had 
reason to dread the known fanaticism of the people. What he 
expected actually happened, and being assailed and in great 
danger, he was arrested by the authorities and sent to Aleppo, 
but no justification could be pleaded for the harsh usage he had 
received from them. The Vakeel attributed his persecution to 
not having at his baptism assumed a Christian name instead of 
the Mohammedan Mustapha, which, being one of the seven titles 
of the Prophet representing, his qualities, when borne by a 
renegade was a cause of offence to the Turks. He thought that 
nothing was gained by unnecessarily courting their hostility, in- 
stead of following the example of other converts. 
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He further informed Sir Henry Elliot that when Protestant 
missions were first established in Turkey, the missionaries and 
their work were looked upon not only as harmless but benevolent, 
while those who joined them were regarded with no feelings of 
animosity. When they began to organize religious communities 
and take aggressive steps, sectarian hatred was roused, and per- 
secution was set on foot against them by the heads of the native 
Christian Churches, and with the greater effect, because being 
recognized by firman as a distinct religious body, they could 
not be expelled from the places where they lived. The Imperial 
Government soon interfered to stop the oppression of one 
Christian community by another, and measures were taken to 
secure the liberty of Protestants, which in fact gave to them 
independent character and influence. All subsequent cases of 
alleged persecution by the authorities must be viewed in the 
light of this statement, and as proselytism among the Mussul- 
mans had not then, and has not even now, assumed such magni- 
tude as to attract any public attention, supposed cases of ill-usage 
for, conscience sake must be regarded as isolated, and each must 
be judged by itself when viewed in connection with its own sur- 
roundings. Up to 1874 the Vakeel only knew of twelve persons 
who had been converted from Mohammedanism to Christianity. 
Of these, Mustapha, whose case attracted so much attention, was 
one. The second was Selim Effendi, who, in the name of Edward 
Williams, with his wife and children, was baptized at Malta. 
He was afterwards ordained, and for a considerable time preached 
Christianity in Constantinople without being molested by any 
one. Kruir, who had at one time been an active colporteur, was 
at that time practising Jaw in the courts of justice, and while 
making no secret of his religious faith, he never on that account 
experienced any annoyance. Hatneli Effendi, nephew of the 
President of the Council of State, was baptized retaining his 
Mussulman name, but his friends having taken offence at the 
action of the missionaries, succeeded in inducing him to return 
to Mohammedanism. Shakir Effendi, another convert, also 
returned, and died a Moslem in his own family. Mahmud, 
another convert, married an Englishwoman, and died a Christian 
in the service of the Propagation Society, without ever being 
interfered with by the Government. Martéi and Ali were 
Persian converts, but both proved worthless, as will appear here- 
after. Aali Effendi, who was employed at the Protestant 
Chancery, was baptized, but soon went back to Islamism. 
Ahmed, of Cesarea, was baptized with his wife and children, 
indiscreetly retaining his Mussulman name. During a period of 
excitement, caused by an idle rumour that 70,000 Mobham- 
medans had become Christians, he was exiled to Adrianople. 
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Melhon was baptized with his wife and children, and although 
arrested was detained only for a few days, and with his family 
had subsequently remained entirely free from molestation. 
Ibrahim, who was baptized by the Armenians, never complained 
of being persecuted. Some few others had been baptized by the 
Greeks and Roman Catholics, but the Vakeel had never heard 
of any of them being exposed to serious annoyance. Of the 
twelve, five seem to have been insincere converts. 

He assured Sir Henry Elliot that both the Government and 
the people were well aware that in Constantinople places were 
open where religious services were held expressly for the benefit 
of Mohammedan converts, and that no one ever heard of their 
being attacked or molested. Colportage and other missionary 
operations were carried on as freely as in any civilized country. 
He said that the subject of the registration of converts from 
Islamism was a delicate one. The firman constituting the 
Protestant community, in his opinion, only authorized the Vakeel 
to enter in his books the names of those who separated them- 
selves from the jurisdiction of the Patriarchs, but not withstand- 
ing he had accepted those already specified. Williams held 
property under his new name, although every one was aware that 
he was a renegade. Kruir and Melhon were also registered, but 
he had felt a difficulty about Ahmed, Mahmud, and Mustapha, 
because they retained their Mohammedan names. To have 
entered them would only have excited the jealousy and ill-will 
of the dominant race, while, on the other hand, refusing to do so 
virtually put them in the position of outlaws. In the latter case 
there was great hardship, but he felt that it would not counter- 
balance the certain calamity which would be otherwise entailed 
both on themselves and on the Protestant community. The 
Vakeel was not prepared to overtask the clemency of the Im- 
perial Government, when there was a way of avoiding the 
difficulty, rightly thinking that those who had put Ahmed and 
the others in the position of outlaws were responsible for the 
situation. 

Along with these troubles the Turks further showed their dis- 
like to foreign missionaries by suddenly closing a school at 
Acca belonging to the Church Missionary Society, which lost no 
time in complaining to the Foreign Secretary that their rights 
had been invaded. To this the answer was that it had been 
opened without the necessary permission having been first 
obtained under the terms of the firman of 1856. Memorials 
from different societies were forwarded to Lord Russell, contain- 
ing statements in some cases not as accurate as they might have 
been, each urging upon his attention the importance of vigor- 
ously asserting the right of religious liberty in Turkey, and of 
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obtaining the redress of the grievances complained vf. The 
Evangelical Alliance sent an influential deputation to Constan- 
tinople, to present a petition to the Sultan himself, but they 
were refused admission to his presence on the advice of his 
Ministers, in which Sir Henry Elliot coincided, and were obliged 
to return to England without accomplishing anything. Through 
the intervention of the ambassador, permission to proceed with 
the printing of the Turkish version of the Bible, which had 
—_ euspended for several years, was now fully conceded by the 
orte. 

In October, 1879, another act of intolerance on the part of 
the Turkish authorities showed how little they were disposed to 
respect the rights guaranteed by firman and the declarations of 
former Ministers of State. Sir Henry Layard was then ambas- 
sador at Constantinople, and the Marquis of Salisbury was 
Foreign Secretary. About the end of September the Rev. Dr. 
Koelle, a German who had been in the employment of the 
Church Missionary Society before it withdrew its mission from 
Constantinople, was engaged in translating into Turkish reli- 
gious tracts with the help of a Mohammedan Ulema, called 
Ahmed Tewfik Effendi. The latter was a man of considerable 
attainments, who had been tutor in several distinguished families, 
was then master of a grammar-school and professor at a 
Mohammedan college. One afternoon Dr. Koelle, having 
finished his work for the day, was returning home, when he was 
followed by a person who requested his attendance at the police- 
office, where he was required to show the contents of a small 
bag he was carrying in his hand. Being threatened with force 
if he refused, he opened it, and produced the MSS. upon which 
he and the Ulema had been engaged. After they had been 
taken from him, he was conducted to several places, but was 
finally liberated and allowed to return home. About the same 
time Ahmed was also arrested and thrown into prison. Assoon 
as they were made aware of the facts, the Church Missionary 
Society applied to Lord Salisbury, who directed Sir Henry 
Layard to take whatever steps might be necessary to procure 
the restoration of the papers and the liberation of the Ulema. 
An angry correspondence then ensued with the Turkish Govern- 
ment, but they would neither answer the letters of the ambas- 
sador nor comply with his demands, until at last he found it 
necessary to break off diplomatic relations with the Porte. He 
formally demanded that Dr. Koelle’s papers should be returned 
to him, that the Ulema should be set at liberty without punish- 
ment, and that Hassan Pasha, the Minister of Police, should be 
dismissed. He was energetically supported by Lord Salisbury, 
who said that these outrageous proceedings were a direct. viola- 
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tion of the sixty-second article of the Treaty of Berlin, by 
which the Porte engaged to maintain the principle of religious 
liberty in its widest scope, and the freedom and outward exercise 
of all forms of worship, and guaranteed that no hindrance should 
be offered either to the organizations of the various communions, 
or to their relations with their spiritual heads. The Turkish 
ambassador in London called upon him, and asked that Sir 
Henry Layard’s demands should not be countenanced, but to no 
purpose. He was told that the Ulema had been arrested, not 
because he had attempted to convert any Mussulman, or because 
he had published any documents or opinions contrary to the 
Mohammedan faith, but because there was found in his posses- 
sion a version of the Bible in Turkish, and some other Christian 
publications. He was told that the matter would have to be 
settled at Constantinople, and that the English ambassador was 
fully supported by his Government. M. Musurus maintained 
that there was a great difference between religious liberty and 
the liberty of proselytizing, and that while Turkey was bound 
by firman and treaty to maintain -the former, she retained the 
right and was under the necessity of preventing the propagation 
of any opinions insulting to the feelings of those who professed 
the religion of the State. Lord Salisbury declined to accept 
this distinction, and said that even if it could be upheld it was 
not applicable in the present case, because the Ulema had not 
propagated any opinions hostile to Mohammedanism. 

From henceforward Sir Henry Layard communicated directly 
with the Sultan himself. At an interview on January 1 the 
latter told him that Dr. Koelle’s papers should be returned, 
that he would issue an order to the Sheik ul Islam to make out 
a fetwah pardoning Ahmed, by which he knew that he had 
been condemned to death, that no injury should be done to him, 
but that owing to the excitement among the people he would 
have to be sent away from Constantinople for a time. He had 
actually been condemned, and the Mohammedan papers were 
furiously calling out for his execution, suggesting that it should 
be by crucifixion, and calling him a renegade, traitor, and a 
hypocrite, who was no longer deserving of the name of a Turk. 
The decision of the Council of State had been opposed by 
Mahmoud Nedim Pasha, who declared that the sentence was 
illegal, and could not be carried into effect, because the Ulemas 
who passed it were not unanimous as the laws required them to 
be. The Sultan, at the same interview, also said that the 
Minister of Police should write a letter declaring that he had 
nothing to do with the arrest of Dr. Koelle, and that the officer 
who had been guilty of taking these illegal proceedings should 
be dismissed. He told the ambassador that the Sheik ul Islam 
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or any other Mohammedan might turn Christian, and that no 
harm should befall him, of which observation he immediately 
made a note. Before leaving the presence he took occasion to 
warn the Sultan that the arbitrary arrests and denunciations 
which were taking place, were endangering his popularity and 
might entail serious consequences. 

After a few days the papers were returned, and the promised 
letter was received from the Minister of Police. Although it 
was not altogether satisfactory, because it did not state clearly 
that he had nothing whatever to do with the arrest and the 
seizure of the MSS., Sir Henry Layard deemed it better to 
accept it than continue the discussion any further. When re- 
turning the papers to Dr. Koelle, he impressed upon him the 
necessity for abstaining from publishing, circulating and selling 
books and tracts containing attacks upon the Mohammedan 
religion, or anything offensive to Mussulmans, which might lead 
to public scandal or disorder. He warned him that if he did so 
he would probably be unable to protect him against the conse- 
quences, adding at the same time that he had received from the 
Sultan the most solemn assurances of his intention to secure to 
all his subjects the fullest religious freedom. Dr. Koelle pro- 
mised that he would scrupulously act upon the advice given him, 
and said that he was quite aware of the necessity for avoiding 
the publication and distribution of works calculated to excite 
the religious feelings or prejudices of the Mohammedan popula- 
tion. In the account of this transaction furnished to their sup- 
porters by the Church Missionary Society, they deemed it expe- 
dient to omit all notice of what passed at the interview between 
the ambassador and Dr. Koelle, because it is obvious that if Sir 
Henry Layard’s views were acted upon, missions to the Moham- 
medans in Turkey would be impossible. Ahmed was still de- 
tained in custody, but with the consent of the ambassador he 
was in a short time sent to the Island of Scio, under the pretext 
that if he were released at once his life might be in danger from 
the violence of the populace. He was ultimately set free, and 
came to England. 

The subsequent history of this man is not satisfactory. In 
their report for 1880 the Church Missionary Society said that he 
was then fully convinced of the truth of Christianity, and although 
still unbaptized, that he was earnestly desirous of making 
it known to his countrymen. They said that he was a man of 
great learning, that he had been of the highest consideration 
among the Ulemas of Constantinople, and that he might have 
looked forward to the most important offices open to them. 
After some interval he was baptized in London, and was em- 
ployed by the Society in making translations into Turkish. In 
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1883 he was sent, along with the Rev. F. H. Klein, to Egypt 
to open a mission to the Mohammedans in Cairo, and soon after 
relapsed into Islamism. 

Sir Henry Layard believed that the whole of the proceedings 
had been ordered by the Sultan himself, and for that reason did 
not press his demand for the dismissal of Hafiz Pasha, the Minister 
of Police, who soon after was rewarded with the grand cordon 
of the Order of the Medjidieh. The Porte issued an official note 
justifying the proceedings against Dr. Koeile and the sentence 
on Ahmed Tewfik, while acknowledging that the concessions 
to the demands of the English ambassador were due to “ the 
clemency of the Sultan” and “his regard for England.” Sir 
Henry Layard, in a letter to Lord Salisbury taking a survey of 
the etforts of his predecessors at Constantinople to secure reli- 
gious freedom in ‘Turkey, noticed the striking similarity of the 
case of the Armenian youth who had been beheaded and that of 
Ahmed, and declared that if the fanaticism of those who had 
denounced the latter had not been checked in time, he would 
undoubtedly have shared the same fate. From 1843 to 1879 
Mussulman intolerance was declining, as far as the public acts 
of the Government were concerned, and, in fact, had virtually 
died out. But in the latter year there was a reactionary party, 
which being unable to understand the lessons of the past, wished 
to revive religious fanaticism, with the view of suppressing mis- 
sionary efforts, and practically accomplished their purpose in 
Constantinople. In his official character the ambassador was 
firm, and succeeded for the moment in neutraliziuy its efforts, 
even though he had reason to believe that they were sanctioned 
by the Sultan himself. 

On June 1, 1860, a series of questions was addressed to 
the British consuls in different parts of the Turkish empire 
by Sir Henry Bulwer, then ambassador at the Porte, with the 
view of ascertaining the condition of the Christian population. 
This step was taken owing to a remonstrance addressed by 
Russia to the English Government, which accused the Turks of 
the grossest intolerance and persecution. ‘The replies of the 
consuls in Syria and Palestine throw some light on the mis- 
siouary question, upon the relations existing between the native 
Christians and the Mohammedans, and the possible influence 
which the former may have upon the latter in the conversion 
of them to Christianity, and are the more valuable because 
they come from independent persons. 

The answers of Mr. James Finn, who was then consul at 
Jerusalem, show the state of the Christians in Palestine and 
the degree of liberty they enjoyed. After giving an estimate of 
the population, with the relative proportion of Mussulmans, 
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Jews, and Christians, of which the second and third taken 
together only constituted a small minority, he said that the last 
were on a footing of equality with their Moslem neighbours in 
respect to the tenure of landed property, while on the other 
hand impediments were sometimes cast in the way of their exer- 
cising trades which had long been in the hands of Mohamme- 
dans. There was greater activity among the Christian than the 
Moslem peasantry, as was evidenced in their superior houses, 
food, and dress, which, however, did not mitigate the contempt 
with which they were regarded by their neighbours. At that 
time the Medglisses, or local courts, were composed of both. 
Mohammedan and Christian judges, but in an unequal propor- 
tion, the former preponderating to such an extent as virtually 
to deprive the latter of their legitimate share in the adminis- 
tration of justice. Some subterfuge was generally found for 
refusing to receive the evidence of a Christian against a 
Moslem, while that of parties who were not Mohammedans 
was always accepted against each other. Previous to the 
Egyptian occupation the condition of the Christians had been 
little better than that of serfs, while during that period they en- 
joyed greater freedom than they have since at any time pos- 
sessed. After the expulsion of the Egyptians there was a 
reaction in favour of Mohammedan ascendency, which was some- 
what modified by the advancing influence of the consulates and 
of Europeans in general. During the Crimean war their con- 
dition again improved. Subsequently there was another reaction, 
which was in most respects anti-Christian, while on the part of the 
Pashas it was also anti-European. As no offices of trust, whether 
in the local government, in the army, or police, were given to 
the Christians, in defiance of the firman of 1856, they were 
thereby made to feel that they were essentially the governed 
class and that the Mohammedans were their rulers. They could 
build churches after obtaining an order from the Porte, but when 
permission was obtained it was usually couched in such vague 
terms as to give rise to needless vexations, and frequently to long 
delay. Whenever they were oppressed the trouble usually 
began with the populace. The Government took no means 
either to punish the ringleaders or repress the disturbances, 
which never broke out till the fanaticism of the govern- 
ing Pasha was manifest, of which the consul furnished some 
noteworthy exaniples. On the other hand, the Mohammedans 
had no more dislike to Protestants than to other Christians, 
whom, indeed, they viewed with less antipathy. When the 
latter were exposed to persecution, it always arose from and was 
conducted by ecclesiastics of the other Christian sects, which 
generally employed the Mohammmedans to carry out their aims.. 
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A remarkable example of this occurred in 1844 in the schism 
of Hasbeya, a village near Damascus, which arose from a dispute 
about the payment of taxes mixed up with a religious motive. 
The seceders, who withdrew from the Greek Church, were ex- 
communicated by the Patriarch, and all persons were forbidden 
to trade or hold communication with them. The violent per- 
secution to which they were exposed was ultimately stopped by 
the Government, through the intervention of Sir Stratford 
Canning, who furnished to Lord Aberdeen full information, 
which was afterwards published in a parliamentary paper. The 
grievances of which the Christians complained were not generally 
caused by their own ecclesiastical authorities, although in the 
Greek and Latin Churches, of which the heads were for the 
most part foreigners, there was a tendency to prevent the ad- 
vancement of the native congregations. While the ignorance 
among all classes was deplorable, education was eagerly sought 
for. If schools were established where a good general education 
could be provided, and less importance was attached to teaching 
mere forms of religion according to the respective systems of 
Mohammedans, Jews, and Christians, Mr. Finn thought that the 
tendency would be to bring about a general weakening of religious 
distinctions, and soften the hostility by which each sect in the 
centres where it predominated was sharpened into animosity 
against its neighbours. He had never heard of a conversion to 
Mohammedanism except of two Jewesses, of whom one returned 
to her friends in a few days. On the other hand, he had known 
cases of Mussulmans embracing Christianity, and was aware at 
that time of a Moslem convert who was living in Jerusalem free 
from all molestation. 

The tenor of the replies of Mr. Noel Moore, who was then 
consul at Beyrout, was practically the same. In his district, 
which included a population of upwards of 200,000 souls, he 
said that the Christians found ro difficulty in following their 
religious observances, and that whenever they weree oppressed 
the Government was to blame. When Protestants were annoyed 
and ill-treated, the persecution originated with the other Chris 
tian sects, which, being more numerous, wealthy and influential, 
usually found means of gaining over to their purposes the 
Turkish authorities. On the other hand, the grievances of 
which the Christians complained were frequently caused by their 
own ecclesiastics, who pleaded in extenuation that they were 
under the moral compulsion of the Pashas, upon whom their 
tenure of office depended. He had never heard of the Moham- 
medans attempting to make converts by force or in any other 
way. 
On March 6, 1867, a return was moved for in the House of 
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Commons of copies of any papers or despatches from her Ma- 
jesty’s diplomatic or consular agents in the Turkish empire, 
which showed how the stipulations agreed on by the British 
Government and that of Turkey with regard to the treatment 
of the Christian subjects of the Sultan had been observed. 
These documents were published in a Blue-book. They throw 
considerable light upon their condition at that time, and prove 
that many of the old grievances still remained without redress. 
Among these was the refusal of Christian evidence in courts of 
law, of which Mr. Dalyell, the consul at Rustchuk, furnished an 
illustration. The Kaimakan or Mudir would refuse to accept 
the evidence of a Christian, and would then call upon the other 
members of the court to attach their seals to a procés-verbal, 
stating that the accused was discharged because there was no 
proof; the fact being, not that there was none, but that there 
was no Mussulman evidence. The official document would be 
forwarded in due course to the Governor-General ; and if com- 
plaints were made, and the matter were further inquired into, 
he would send it on to the Porte, duly approved by him, which 
would produce it to show that the proceedings had been per- 
fectly regular. The difficulty about evidence was frequently got 
over by the Christian litigants giving a gratuity to some Moham- 
medans who were ready to swear whatever was needed. The 
Christian members of the court were compelled to assent to 
what they knew to be a denial of justice, because from long 
habits of subserviency they were afraid to protest, and because 
their bishops and head men being frequently mixed up in specu- 
lations with the Turkish authorities, had no other alternative 
than to attach their seals. Such unfair proceedings were among 
the means employed by the local courts for oppressing the Chris- 
tians. Mr. Dalyell also said that he had travelled in Anatolia 
on the Russian and Persian frontier, and that he was able to 
affirm from personal observation that any attempt to enforce the 
firman of 1856 at Kars, or in any other place where the Otto- 
mau population was intensely fanatical, would be perfectly im- 
possible. 

The statement of Mr. Cumberland, consul at Smyrna, was that 
there, and in the other large towns where there were consular 
agents, Christian evidence was received in most of the courts, 
but that in the interior it was uniformly refused ; so that a non- 
Mussulman litigant, in fact, could never obtain redress in any 
case, whether civil or criminal. He also said that while the 
religious privileges of the population in his district, as provided 
for by the firman of 1856, had been respected, in the remote 
parts of the country it had not been executed at all, and was 
virtually a dead-letter, because the life of a renegade would not 
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be safe for an instant, and because contempt for Christians was 
openly showed by word and action, without the possibility of 
any redress being obtained. Some of the Protestant Armeniang® 
had been assailed and persecuted, but it was afterwards foumd _ 
that the chiefs of the Christian communities had been the secret ¢° << 
instigators. The social position of the Christian population conz> “~~” 
tinued inferior, because none of them were admitted into the~~ 
army, because nearly all Government offices were filled by Mus- 
sulmans, and because the schools were reserved exclusively for 
Moslem children. 

Mr. Rogers, acting consul-general at Beyrout, said that after 
a residence of nineteen years in the country, he was still unable 
to affirm that the Christian sects enjoyed perfect civil and reli- 
gious liberty, or were on a footing of equality with their Moham- 
medan fellow-subjects, although their political state had been 
greatly improved. Until recently they had been looked upon 
almost in the light of serfs, who secured their liberty, lives, and 
property by the payment of a capitation fee, on receiving which 
the tax-gatherer would strike the unfortunate Christian in the 
face, as a sign of the superiority of the one and the subjection 
of the other. The efforts of the Gevernment had been attended 
with some good results, but however desirous they might be of 
giving them the same political status as the Moslems, wherever 
the latter were in a great majority, as in Syria, the task seemed 
to be almost impossible. His opinion also was that Christian 
sects oppressed one another more than the Mohammedans did 
them. Sir A. Kemball said that, although at Bagdad Christians 
were exposed to the aversion and contempt inculcated by the 
Koran, they were not impeded or molested in the exercise of 
their religion, nor was there any marked distinction in the treat- 
ment they received from the authorities ; in which latter opinion, 
Mr. Moore, consul at Jerusalem, coincided, while he thought 
that there was great room for improvement in the government 
of both them and their Mohammedan fellow-subjects. The 
Hon. Mr. Stuart described the Moslem as a man upon whom 
his religion had set his seal, which nothing could efface. It 
pervaded his whole life—individual, social, and political. It 
entered into all his motives, and regulated all his actions, admit- 
ting of no change, and allowing of no fraternity with others. 
Such was the character of educated Mussulmans; but the 
masses, although they knew little more of their religion than 
the pride and intulerance which it inculcated, were equally in- 
accessible and impracticable. 

In a memorandum addressed to Lord Stanley, in 1867, re- 
ferring to reforms in the Turkish empire, Fuad Pasha said that 
in no country in the world were the different forms of worship 
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celebrated with greater liberty, toleration, and publicity. He 
declared that no Christian or other non-Mussulman subject of 
the Sultan had ever been compelled to embrace the faith of 
Islam, and that the idea of Mussulman proselytism was unknown, 
while the only propagandism which existed in Turkey was that 
which the Christian forms of worship exercised with a liberty 
which had no limit except the necessities of public order. This 
official declaration evidently contains no allusion to missionary 
efforts for the conversion of the Mohammedans to Christianity, 
which the Ottoman Government does not appear ever to have 
recognized, and which in Palestine have never yet assumed an 
aggressive form. 

Admitting the declaration of Fuad Pasha to be true, the 
consuls seem to have been unanimously of opinion that the 
Christians in the Asiatic dominions of the Sultan are still looked 
upon by the Mohammedans as an inferior race, notwithstanding 
the efforts of the Government to improve their condition. Their 
religious privileges are respected, but their social and political 
status seems to be much the same as it was before the invasion 
of Mehemet Ali. The aversion and contempt for them generated 
by Mohammedan intolerance, their exclusion from their proper 
share in the administration of justice, the impediments thrown 
in the way of their rising to the higher Government offices, and 
the tameness with which they submit to insult as witnessed by 
those who have lived among them, are proofs of their depressed 
and uninfluential position. The gulf separating them from the 
Moslems is as wide as ever it was, nor does there appear any 
prospect of an amalgamation of races hitherto irreconcileable and 
antagonistic. ‘To employ the one for producing a religious im- 
pression on the other is hopeless and chimerical. If the domi- 
nant race is haughty and impracticable, the Christians are torn 
with internal dissensions, which alone would neutralize any 
possible influence they might exercise on their Mohammedan 
neighbours. Not only are the native Churches distracted by 
strife, but the small body of seceders who have joined the Church 
Missionary Society’s agents from various motives and become 
nominally Protestant, is even more disunited, presenting by their 
divisions to the Mohammedan mind a spectacle not at all cal- 
culated to impress them with a favourable opinion of the 
Christian religion, and reflecting little credit upon the Society 
which cannot manage its own adherents. 

The native Christian Churches in the Turkish empire are now, 
and have been for a long time, the prey of three foreign mis- 
sionary associations, each endeavouring to make converts from 
them to its own system, while two avow that their ultimate 
object is through them to bring about the conversion of the 
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Mohammedans to Christianity. The oldest is the Latin. While 
the Catholic community is small, consisting principally of those 
who are dependent on the convents, the emissaries of the Pope 
have been for many years making efforts to gain over to the 
Roman obedience the adherents of the native Christian Churches, 
raising up schisms and causing confusion not well adapted to 
illustrate the true character of the Christian religion. ‘Their 
labours have been to a considerable extent successful, because 
among the Oriental sects are the Papal Greek, the Papal 
Armenian, the Papal Syrian, the Papal Nestorian, the Papal 
Coptic, and the Papal Abyssinian, each of which retains most of 
its own usages, while professing what is little better than 
nominal allegiance to the Pope. The Jesuits have a famous 
printing establishment at Beyrout, from whence have issued 
translations of the Bible into Arabic and other Oriental languages, 
and numerous books for missionary purposes. There are also 
schools and multifarious agencies, of some of which the success 
was so great that it caused the late Dr. Barclay, when he was 
bishop in Jerusalem, considerable surprise. As the reports of 
these missions are little known in England, information about 
them is very imperfect. The Rev. Dr. Washbourne, President 
of the American College at Constantinople, estimated in 1882 
the number of Roman Catholic agents at work in the Turkish 
Empire at 10,000. 

For the last fifty years the American Congregational Board of 
Missions has been labouring among the native Christians with 
the view of raising up an orthodox Church, which they expect 
will ultimately become an instrumentality for the reform of the 
Oriental Churches, and for the conversion of the Mohammedans, 
to whom their efforts are not at present directed. The mis- 
sionaries are cautious and sagacious men, and while prosecuting 
their labours with energy, have hitherto succeeded in avoiding 
collisions with the Turkish authorities. In a very interesting 
lecture on the Mohammedan missionary problem, delivered by 
Dr. Jessup in 1879, he gave a summary of the missions as they 
were in that year. He said that they had 30,000 adherents 
gathered from the native Christians in all parts of the Turkish 
empire; 11,000 children in their schools, of whom one-half 
were girls ; printing-presses and newspapers in different places. 
The Bible had been translated into Arabic and eleven other 
languages, including Osmanli Turkish. Hundreds of works on 
religious and scientific subjects had been printed and circulated. 
They had founded two colleges, one at Constantinople, the other 
at Beyrout, six theological seminaries, five institutions of a 
higher order for the instruction of females, and had set on foot 
hundreds of common schools. Dr. Jessup’s long experience as a 
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missionary in the East, led him to the conclusion that no direct 
efforts for the conversion of the Mohammedans were possible at 
the present time. 

Compared with these results, the labours of the agents of the 
Church Missionary Society in the Turkish empire, during the 
last thirty-three years, present but a poor appearance. The 
history of their missions to the Mohammedans in Constantinople 
and Palestine, as told by them in their own reports, may not be 
acceptable to some of their supporters, but there is no good 
reason why Churchmen should not be made aware of the way in 
which their missionary work is being at present done in the 
East. These papers constitute a literature of a very peculiar 
character. They are slipshod, as if not edited by one responsible 
person, frequently incoherent, and not always consistent with 
themselves. They never afford full and complete information 
about the real state of the missions, something being often sup- 
pressed which it would not suit them to allow their supporters 
to know, as the Society itself has admitted in the prefatory 
observations to a mutilated report of the Palestine mission, pub- 
lished in the Church Missionary Intelligencer for September, 
1881, and elsewhere. Comparing together the reports and 
papers for different years, there results a general view of the 
character of these missions which cannot be obtained by simply 
reading them for any one year, of which an illustration will be 
presently given in the history of the proceedings of the Society 
at Nazareth. Statements taken from the published documents 
of the Society have recently been made in the biography of the 
late Anglican Bishop of Jerusalem and in the daily press of so 
startling a character, that it was deemed expedient to put forth 
prompt contradictions of them, even though they involved the 
repudiation of its own official declarations. The situation be- 
came so awkward, and the loss of public character so serious, 
that a new policy has since been adopted, because the committee 
while failing to disavow inaccuracies in the press put forward on 
their behalf, after their attention has been formally called to 
them, are now endeavouring by a stubborn silence to avert the 
criticism which no missionary failure can ultimately escape. 
Efforts by the Society and its agents to stifle the truth and prevent 
the real state of their missions in the East from becoming known 
can only have the effect of stimulating to increased exertions 
those who are seeking to bring them to the test of public opinion. 

The history of the operations of the Society in reference to 
the Mohammedans in the Turkish empire divides itself into two 
periods, in each of which they were conducted on different prin- 
ciples. In the former their efforts were direct, and in the latter 
indirect, because they began by aggression upon the Mussul- 
mans in Constantinople, and afterwards altered their policy in 
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Palestine, not by attempting to reform the native Churches, but 
by introducing a schism among them, with the ultimate but 
hopeless object of producing an impression on the Mohammedan 
population. Their mission in the Turkish capital was avowedly 
intended to have a direct bearing upon the Turks, and the 
history of their proceedings, taken exclusively from their own 
papers, will show how it was managed and the results. 
Operations were begun in Constantinople in 1857, when the 
prospect arising out of the firman of the previous year seemed 
to be favourable. In 1878 the work was finally abandoned, after 
a sum of upwards of £25,000 had been spent on the mission 
without any tangible results. During this period it was carried 
on principally by two German agents, both of whom got into 
difficulties with the authorities as already described, and were 
saved from ulterior consequences by the interposition of the 
English ambassador. One English clergyman, who had some 
knowledge of Turkish, was for a short time connected with the 
mission, but he soon returned to England. At first missionary 
efforts were made by carrying on a service in the vernacular ina 
schoolroom, by circulating the “ Mizan ul Haqq,” and by speaking 
privately to any Moslems who could be induced to listen, but 
none of the agents ventured to speak or teach openly against 
the Koran. ‘hey also occupied themselves in the work of trans- 
lating tracts into Turkish, with a view to future operations, A 
dervish, who had been converted at Smyrna, was baptized at 
Constantinople in 1862, receiving the name of Zahiyah or John, 
but he does not appear in the list furnished to Sir Henry Bulwer 
by the Protestant Vakeel. The work, although still only in its 
infancy, was now beginning to attract some attention, because it 
provoked the opposition of persons connected with the mosques, 
and roused the hostility of a party which ultimately effected its 
overthrow. In 1864 the first Mohammedan actually converted 
to Christianity was Ishmael Effendi, but neither does he seem 
to have been known to the Vakeel. This was the year in which 
the Turkish authorities swooped down on the missionaries, of 
which action the immediate effect was to stop all evangelistic 
work, and prevent communication with inquiring Moslems, so 
that nothing was left for the agents to do but to study the lan- 
guage, and make translations as far as they were able. The 
fanaticism of the Turks was roused, and for the next year or two 
it was dangerous even to speak to a Mohammedan on the sub- 
ject of Christianity. The vigilance of the Government threw 
impediments in the way of the mission, while the native press 
was openly hostile. At length a whole Mussulman family was 
gained over. The father had been baptized in infancy, but had 
relapsed. The mother and her two daughters were now also 
baptized. This was in 1869, and in the following year, owing 
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to difficulties arising from poverty, the wife was persuaded by 
her friends to return to Mohammedanism, and after veering about 
several times she finally relapsed. One of her daughters entered 
a harem, and was afterwards married toa Turkish military officer. 
The father was taken into the service of the mission as a catechist 
and Scripture-reader. In 1871 the Society reported that there 
was in Constantinople a little band of converts, of whom five were 
communicants, and that there were also a few inquirers, including 
two Mohammedans from Persia. Both having been denounced 
to the Persian embassy, because they showed some inclination to 
become Christians, were arrested as renegades. Through the 
intervention of Sir Henry Elliot, to whom the missionary 
appealed on their behalf, they were soon set at liberty, but not 
before one of them had signed a paper promising to renounce 
Christianity. The other, after being liberated, was baptized, 
and subsequently became a catechist in Constantinople. In 
1875, during the absence of the missionary in London, he 
married a Mohammedan woman, and was in consequence dis- 
missed from the service of the mission. Hagop Effendi, for 
good reasons, pronounced both these converts to be worthless. 
In 1873 a few Mohammedans, who met together for a religious 
service in a schoolroom, were obliged to cease their attendance 
under threat of being dispersed by force. So little progress was 
made in the mission, that after the Missionary Conference in 
London, in 1875, the Society determined to concentrate its 
energies principally in Palestine, while still retaining Constanti- 
nople as a station. The stopping of the printing of the Bible 
by the Turks, and the alleged persecution of converts, showed 
that it could not be maintained much longer. A year or two after 
Syra as a missionary station was abandoned, and about the same 
time a box containing religious tracts was seized at the custom- 
house at Constantinople by order of the Minister of Instruction, 
and having been pronounced unfit for circulation in Turkey, the 
whole of them were destroyed. The native press was again roused 
to hostility, showing its animus by publishing violent controversial 
articles against Christianity. About this time the only remain- 
ing catechist finally returned to Islamism. In the last days of 
the mission the Turks do not seem to have taken notice of it, or 
of a service in a private room, which was attended occasionally 
by two sons of the woman who had relapsed to Mohammedanism. 
In 1878, owing, as was said, to difficulties about funds, but in 
reality from the total failure, the Society withdrew from Con- 
stantinople and Smyrna. The report for 1876-77 showed that 
the aggregate income available for missionary purposes in the 
former year was £191,000. In 1877-78 it had risen to 
£210,000, the increase on the previous year being £19,000, 
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so that the Society would have acted more wisely if it had said 
that the mission was abandoned because it had entirely collapsed. 
The net results were therefore, after twenty-five years’ labour, 
the baptism of four men, one woman, and two of her children. 
Of the former, two do not seem to have played any important 
part in the mission; the third was dismissed, and the fourth 
apostatized. Of the latter, two returned to Islamism, while the 
reports say nothing about the third. They are confused and 
inconsistent, but as far as can be made out, these were the actual 
results. - 
. The Society has directed its attention from the outset, in 1851, 
when they sent a missionary to Jerusalem, to the native Christians. 
At a conference held there during that year, at which the late 
Bishop Bowen (then a missionary in the East), the late Bishop 
Gobat, and three other foreign agents were present, it was agreed 
that there was then no room for direct and avowed efforts on 
behalf of the Moslems, because such would inevitably lead to the 
suppression of the mission and probably endanger the existence 
of all Protestant missions in the Turkish empire. They thought 
that the object of their labours should be what then were called 
“the fallen Churches,” and that present experience showed that 
it was by efforts through them the Mohammedans would most 
likely be influenced. They were deeply impressed with the 
conviction, which has not since been justified, that long-cherished 
Mohammedan prejudices were giving way, and that scepticism was 
taking the place of credulity and fanaticism, while Protestant 
Christianity was obtaining from the Moslems a degree of respect 
which had never hitherto been shown to the corrupt religious 
systems of the East. . There was a small community of seceders 
from the native Greek Church at Nazareth which had suffered 
persecution, and here it was deemed advisable, as there was a 
nucleus, to establish a missionary, while hopes were entertained 
that something might be done for the wandering Bedouin by 
means of the Christian population scattered in the villages. This 
was the beginning of the Palestine mission, upon lines which 
can scarcely be said to have been departed from till the present 
time. One station after another has since been occupied, and by 
slow degrees a handful of adherents has been gained from the 
Greek, Latin, and Armenian Churches, and schools have been 
established, of which the number now appears to be about 
forty, but no direct efforts have ever been made to convert 
the Mohammedans, for whose benefit the mission was avowedly 
intended, as the Society has repeatedly declared in its reports. 
The agents employed have been nearly all foreigners, owing to 
the difficulty of inducing properly qualified English clergymen to 
connect themselves with the work. At present there are only two 
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employed in the mission, one having recently withdrawn under 
unpleasant circumstances, and a second, who has since joined 
another mission at Palestine for reasons which have not been 
publicly stated. 

In the first year of the mission at Nazareth, the missionary, 
who was a German in English orders, described the Protestants 
there as consisting of three classes, the first including what he 
called positive Protestants with real religious life; the second, 
negative Protestants, who were convinced of the errors of the 
Latin and Greek Churches without having received into their 
hearts the positive elements of the Evangelical Church ; while 
the third was composed of political Protestants, who came over 
to the missionary wishing to be protected from the tyranny and 
oppression of the native Churches and clergy. This description 
will suit the adherents who have been collected up to the present 
time, and will show how ill-fitted they are for producing upon 
their Mohammedan neighbours any religious impression for good, 
direct or indirect. In 1853, the missionary returned to England 
for a short time, leaving the station in charge of a German 
schoolmaster. During his absence, difficulties and disorders 
arose among the adherents, which led to the first secession, 
although the seceders appear afterwards to have returned. This 
secession was ominous of evil. In the next year, owing to another 
secession to the Greek Catholic Church, the congregation was 
reduced to fifty-five persons, the report failing to state how many 
were children and how many were adults. The missionary, who 
had in the meantime returned to his post, in 1855, attributed the 
severe trials to which the congregation was exposed to the “bad 
behaviour of some of its members,” who were not able to make 
up their minds distinctly either way, because some of them 
continued to oscillate between the Protestant and Greek Catholic 
Churches. In the next year he was removed to Jerusalem, 
leaving his troublesome congregation in the charge of two lay 
catechists. Two parties, of which each had a leader, had now 
developed themselves in the congregation, but the reports are 
silent as to the subjects in dispute. Bishop Gobat, having visited 
the station, seems to have effected a temporary reconciliation. 
In the next year another German missionary entered upon the 
charge of the mission. Describing the state of the congregation, 
he said that the motives of those who joined it were seldom pure. 
Intrigues and discontent with the management of the political 
and ecclesiastical affairs of their own community, and not a 
desire for a purer faith, were the causes which led many to 
attach themselves to it, at least outwardly. He deplored the 
degraded condition of the native Christian women, and the very 
small success which the mission had achieved among them, 
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because he knew of only four who attended the services. In 
1858, when Dr. Koelle had the station under his temporary 
charge, an influential member of the congregation, with seventy 
other persons, withdrew from it, this being the third secession. 
The reason assigned by the missionary was the refusal of his 
application for pecuniary assistance to pay off a debt. During 
the year the number of the congregation fell from 130 to 40. 
Upon the return of the former missionary to Nazareth, in the 
following year, he found the number of Protestants greatly 
reduced, the average attendance at the Sunday services being only 
about thirty. In 1860 there was a great improvement, and the 
schoolroom in which they were held became too small for the 
congregation, religious worship being usuaily attended by about 
eighty men. The missionary now turned his attention to the 
Mohammedans and Druses, but found that the hatred of the 
former to Christians and Christianity was on the increase, and 
that direct missionary effort only irritated them and excited their 
fanaticism, especially when Dr. Pfander’s controversial books 
were put into their hands. In 1862 the congregation was much 
troubled by apprehensions of evil at their hands. The missionary 
somewhat incautiously sent a copy of the “Mizan ul Haqq,” in 
Turkish, to the Pasha of Acca, who read the book to the Mufti 
and several of the Ulemas of the place, and asked them to refute 
the arguments against the Koran contained in it. This at once 
roused their fanaticism, and, instead of a refutation, the dis- 
cussion took the form of devising the best means for a summary 
removal of the missionaries from Nazareth. Attempts were also 
made to begin work among the Druses, but nothing could be 
made of them because it was their principle to agree with every 
religious opinion propounded by the missionary, with the view 
of concealing their own creed. At one time the whole Druse 
nation, from political motives, had expressed a desire to become 
Protestants. 

In the report for 1863 the Society urged the need for a church 
at Nazareth, for which a site had been obtained, but they 
admitted that their work among the Mohammedans did not en- 
able them to speak of any results. The reason assigned for the 
little progress in the mission in the following year, was the 
active opposition by the Turkish authorities to Protestant mis- 
sions, which it was inconsistently supposed was shown in the long 
delay in issuing the firman for building the church, even after 
application had been made for it to the Porte by the British 
ambassador. Some instances of oppression and violence at 
Nazareth were attributed to the same cause, and seemed to the 
Society an evidence that the Turkish authorities were disinclined 
to grant to the Protestants full toleration and equality of rights 
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with the other Christian bodies in the Turkish empire, notwith- 
standing the firman of 1856. The Greeks had also endeavoured 
to avenge themselves upon the mission by damaging its pro- 
perty, for which no redress could be obtained from the local 
courts. The cry of persecution was now beginning to be raised 
by the missionaries. The Governor-General of Syria, Kourshid 
Pasha, told one of them, and showed by his manner, that he 
hated them for attempting to convert the Moslems, and the 
Pasha of Acca and his subordinates were not slow in imitating 
his example. A strong hostile feeling was in consequence raised 
among Latins, Greeks, and fanatical Mohammedans, which 
resulted in an attack upon the mission-school by the Catholics, 
led by their priest, who was a Franciscan monk, and in the 
seizure of some of the ground belonging to it. At one of the 
out-stations, Seraphim Boutagi, a native catechist, had been 
beaten and wounded, and other Protestants had been injured. 
The firman for building the church had, however, been obtained, 
but the work could not be commenced owing, as was again in- 
consistently said, to the Turks, the cholera, and the want of 
funds. The native congregation was given as 129, including 
men, women and children. In 1866, the missionary said that 
both adults and children were eager for education, and that 
among the scholars in the schools were a few Moslems and 
Druses. The Turks continued to oppose direct efforts to con- 
vert the Mohammedans, so that as far as they were concerned 
no results could be announced, but the number of native 
Christian adherents continued to increase. In 1867 two note- 
worthy events occurred in the Palestine mission, one being the 
laying the foundation-stone of the church at Nazareth, and the 
other the appointment of the first English missionary. This 
gentleman soon withdrew, for he came back to England in the 
following year and did not return. The report for 1869 was 
encouraging, there being upwards of 500 native Christians 
connected with the Nazareth mission. It was stated that direct 
work among the Moslems did not seem to be practicable, and 
that no one had been baptized. In the next year the missionary, 
encouraging himself, said that the process of the disintegration 
of Mohammedanism was going on, perhaps not so quickly as 
might be wished, but still that it was proceeding. He and his 
colleagues thought that they were pushing it forward, but 
Islamism continues to this day as compact as ever. In 1873 a 
second English clergyman was appointed to the mission. After 
labouring at various stations, and finally among the Druses of 
the Hauran, whose case he pronounced to be hopeless, because 
their sheiks refused to listen to him, at the end of ten years he 
finally withdrew. In 1875 there were reported to be 600 native 
Christian adherents at Nazareth. 
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The unsatisfactory state of their missions to the Moham- 
medans in the Turkish empire and in India, induced the com- 
mittee to summon their agents to a conference in Salisbury 
Square, in October, 1875, with the view of promoting an expres- 
sion of opinion as to their prospects. No report of the proceed- 
ings of this conference was ever published, because the effect on 
the subscribers to the funds could not have been other than 
discouraging. The tone of the different speakers was despond- 
ing, and augured badly for success in the future, while all were 
agreed that the hereditary pride, intolerance and traditions of a 
dominant race, especially in the East, were formidable barriers 
to missionary enterprise. They were not agreed as to the best 
place of operation, or as to the lesser causes which had hitherto 
rendered them fruitless. Some thought that as the Levant was 
the headquarters of Islamism, the efforts of the Society should 
be concentrated mainly upon the Turks. Others were of opinion 
that a great impediment in the way of converting them was one 
of the fundamental doctrines of the Christian faith, which no 
Mohammedan could be induced tg accept, because he believed 
it to be inconsistent with the unity of God. This difficulty, how- 
ever, was regarded as only secondary when compared with the 
social and political obstructions. The Turk who accepted 
Christianity was looked upon by his friends as a traitor and an 
apostate, and as religious liberty, although existing in theory, 
was a dead-letter in the Ottoman dominions, it could scarcely be 
expected that many would face the consequences of conversion. 
One gentleman held that there was toleration for infidels and 
idolaters, but none for the Turk himself, meaning by the former 
the Fellahin, Ansairiyeh, and Yezidis, or devil-worshippers, who 
live among the Nestorians on the Tigris. Another held that the 
chief cause of failure was the hostility of the Ottoman Govern- 
ment, and that no results could be. expected in countries under 
Mohammedan rule, where preaching and the circulation of con- 
troversial books were practically impossible. The interference of 
England in the affairs of Turkey when, in conjunction with 
France at the time of the Crimean war, she prevented the em- 
pire from being broken up, was, in the opinion of another 
missionary, an indirect cause of the failure of missions. She had 
saved the Turks from ruin, and as Mohammedanism was the 
State religion, it necessarily followed that it had received a cor- 
responding accession of strength and stability. Another believed 
that when the Turks were driven across the Bosphorus, and 
forced back to the steppes of Asia from which they had descended 
as conquerors centuries before, it would be found that a great 
work which was even then beginning in the Mohammedan mind 
would develop itself. Some thought that a very formidable 
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obstruction in the way of these missions was the superstitions 
and the depressed condition of the Eastern Churches, and that 
there was no hope of reaching the Turks so long as the mis- 
sionaries were face to face with the Greek and Latin religious 
systems, which were looked upon by them as idolatrous. From 
this the only possible ‘inference is, that so long as the orthodox 
Greek, the Papal Greek, and the Latin Churches continue to 
exist, missions to the Mohammedans, in the opinion of this 
gentleman, are hopeless. Another hit the point with more 
effect, when he said that the causes of failure were want of zeal, 
and the difficulty in securing the services of suitable agents, both 
English and native. 

There was a wide difference of opinion as to the best. mode of 
dealing with the Mohammedans. No one seems to have advo- 
cated direct efforts, thereby ignoring and forgetting Church 
history. Some thought that a native Church gathered from 
the Armenians, Greeks and Latins, purified from superstition, 
idolatry and traditionalism, would be the best possible indirect 
agency. Others thought that efforts ought to be made to raise 
the religious tone of the Oriental Churches, and that the work 
of missions should be carried on in conjunction with them. All 
were agreed that the indications of favourable results were few, 
aud that if the day for the conversion of the Mohammedans was 
near, it was a very cloudy day. While searching for causes to 
account for their failure, the conference neglected to look in a 
quarter where it would have had no difficulty in finding them. 
The Mohammedan missionary problem is undoubtedly a difficult 
one, and the solution of it will never be accomplished by resort- 
ing to indirect means in defiance of apostolic example and history. 
The experience of the last thirty-three years shows that those 
who have obtained the management of these missions are unable 
to grapple with it, and that this is the real cause of the failure. 

In 1876 the Society reported that a third English clergyman 
had been found to undertake charge of a station in the Palestine 
mission, with which he is still connected. During this and the 
following year the congregation at Nazareth continued to be 
troublesome and unsettled. In the Church Missionary Jntel- 
ligencer for October, 1877, it was reported by the committee 
that it had long been in an unsatisfactory state. Worldliness 
and party spirit had marked their conduct, and had caused much 
grief to those who laboured among them. An English clergy- 
man who was then in charge of the station, pronounced Bou- 
tagi to be the best of the native agents, T he reduction of the 
number of communicants from seventy to forty was attributed to 
the molestation of the members of the Greek Church and to the 
Jesuits. The missionary reported that the effects of the insur- 
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rection in Herzegovina had been felt in Palestine in the increased 
bitterness of the Moslem population toward the mission. In 
this year a German catechist, who had been ordained a deacon 
by Bishop Gobat, was appointed to take charge of the station, 
with Boutagi (who was now in priest’s orders) for his assistant, 
thereby reversing the natural order of things. The report for 
1877 contains a complaint that while the younger members of 
the congregation who had been educated in the schools were 
easily manayed, the older, instead of endeavouring to learn 
more of religion, were busying themselves in striving to do away 
with all Church government. It was said that the influence of 
Boutagi for good was powerful, and that he was endeavouring to 
effect some improvement among them, A few Mohammedans 
occasionally showed themselves at the services, but none of them 
were converted, and there were a few Moslem children in the 
schools. In 1879 the Greek Bishop opened a superior school at 
Nazareth, which drew away from the missionaries 300 scholars, 
leaving them only 100. The Latins were also active in extend- 
ing their operations. In the Church Missionary Intelligencer 
for August of the same year, it was said that the number of 
adherents there and at the out-stations was 436, of whom fifty 
were communicants. The religious state of the congregation 
was again pronounced to be unsatisfactory. Boutagi was dis- 
couraged at being appointed to labour among such troublesome 
people, but his efforts to promote peace were so far successful 
that a few really good men who had been temporarily perverted 
into Plymouth Brethrenism were induced to return. He soon 
received his reward for healing this breach by being accused of 
the very errors against which he was contending. 

In the report for 1880-81 the state of things at Nazareth 
was said to be still unsatisfactory, the missionary describing 
the year as a sifting time. A fourth secession had taken place, 
some former adherents having withdrawn through disappoint- 
ment at not obtaining the temporary relief which they had 
erroneously expected. The native Christians remaining were 
said to be in the aggregate 420, including men, women and 
children, The missionary accounted for the defection by saying 
that the Greek and Latin Churches seemed to be deliberately 
buying over the Christians of the country. 

In 1881 the Society sent a member of their committee to 
Palestine to inspect their stations and report upon the state of 
their mission. The opinions of this gentleman, who did not 
understand and could not speak Arabic, were embodied in a 
document which was published in the report for the same year. 
In their prefatory observations they made the surprising state- 
ment that he had produced evidence of the Society’s success in 
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spreading a knowledge of the Christian religion among the 
Mohammedans to an extent not hitherto suspected by the com- 
mittee themselves, the truth being that except the presence of a 
few Moslem children in the schools, no impression whatever had 
been made, and no one having been converted by their agents. 
The attitude of the Mohammedans during the whole period of 
the mission seems rather to have been that of good-natured con- 
tempt than active opposition, for the missionaries never sustained 
any injury at their hands. In the report for 1879 the committee 
had actually said, “ As far as the Mohammedans are concerned, 
in a country where, under Turkish rule, the baptism of one of 
them would almost certainly be followed by his death, the most 
useful agencies are those which quietly prepare the way for more 
aggressive work, for which the time cannot vow be far off. These 
are schools and the printing-press.” The supposed danger is 
contradicted by the testimony of the Vakeel and of the consul at 
Jerusalem, by the declaration of the Sultan himself to Sir Henry 
Layard, and of the Turkish Ministers, and unwittingly by a- 
writer in the ’imes of October 6 last, who was endeavouring to 
defend the Society, although being only an English tourist he 
knew nothing about the mission except what was told him by 
its agents. The dissensions which prevailed at Nazareth were 
represented as being fomented by Boutagi, and a prosecution 
before Bishop Barclay was determined on. The avowed accusation 
was bad temper and insubordination to the foreign missionaries, 
and it was suggested that he held doctrines contrary to those of 
the Church of England—the insinuation being that he was a 
Plymouth Brother. When inquiry was made by the Bishop, it 
was ascertained that one of his books, which neither their 
inspector nor the committee could read, bad been written to 
disprove the errors of the sect. The action of the Bishop in 
liberating Boutagi from an unjust accusation told with ruinous 
effect upon the person who had recommended the prosecution 
and the committee in London which carried it out. The effect 
of the persecution of Boutagi was a fifth secession, which reduced 
the congregation from 450 to 70 adults. It can scarcely be 
said that these disorders were likely to increase the moral power 
of the native Christian adherents of the Society in impressing 
the Moslem population. 

The report for 1881 stated that the congregation at Nazareth 
numbered 380 souls in the aggregate, which can with some diffi- 
culty be reconciled with the paper published in the Church 
Missionary Intelligencer for September of the same year, 
where it was said that it was reduced to seventy adults. The 
Society has a mission station at Gaza, to which their inspector 
referred in glowing terms. Speaking of. the schools, he said, 
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“ Owing to the fanatical feeling of the place it is impossible to 
educate Moslems and Christians together, as the boys of one 
religion dare not go into the quarter of the others.” This seems 
to show, if any credence is to be attached to it, that the conver- 
sion of the Mohammedans through the indirect agency of the 
native Christians is hopeless. The report for 1882 said that the 
congregation of Nazareth was of a very mixed character, and 
caused much sorrow and anxiety. Owing to the public criticism 
of the Palestine mission, the Society began their report for the 
next year by saying that missions to the Mohammedans have 
always presented exceptional difficulties, and that “ harvest-time 
in Egypt, Palestine, and Syria is not yet.” They complained 
that their mission was exposed to a revival of Mohammedan 
fanaticism at the instance of the Government, owing to recent 
political eventsin Egypt ; that attention having been directed to 
their schools, orders had been given that for the future none 
should be opened without special permission; and that no 
- Mohammedan children could be allowed to attend Christian 
schools. The report concluded with the melancholy admission 
that, so far as human eyes can see; large results of mission work 
in any part of the Turkish empire are not, under present circum- 
stances, to be looked for. The only noteworthy matter in the 
report about Nazareth was that several of the schools, having 
been considered unsatisfactory, had been closed. 

The mission at stations in other parts of Palestine, as at Naza- 
reth, ought to be described as a mission to the native Christians, 
and not to the Mohammedans and Fellahin, as it is called in 
the reports, because, whatever be the intention and objects of 
the committee in London, there have been hitherto no results 
in the conversion of any of the adherents of Islamism, although 
there may have been less confusion aud fewer secessions from 
native congregations. The mission to the Druses of the Hauran 
has also been an utter failure, because the sheiks in their guest- 
houses absolutely refused to listen to what the missionaries had 
to say, although they were anxious for the education of their 
children and were willing to defray some portion of the expense. 
The wandering Bedouin were entirely beyond the ability of the 
Society’s agents to reach by any means, direct or indirect, while 
the inviting field of the Ansairiyeh was utterly neglected. 

None of the items of the sums expended on the Palestine 
mission in each of the thirty-three years during which it has 
been in existence has been furnished in the annual financial state- 
ments, the Society contenting itself with giving the lump sum, 
so that criticism of the different objects on which the money has 
been expended is difficult. However, in the spring of 1881 
they sent a member of their committee to inspect their stations, 
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in which year the cost of the mission was set down as £9,724, 
which was an increase of £1,615 upon the previous year. In 
1882 the expenditure fell to £7,318, being a decrease of £2,408, 
so that the only possible conclusion is that the mission of this 
gentleman was a costly one. The difficulty is further increased 
because, while in the former year the number of agents 
employed in the mission was 65, in the latter, notwithstanding 
the decreased expenditure, it had risen to 82. In 1882, a 
member of the London committee visited the mission stations in 
Palestine. According to the report for that year, the number of 
agents was 84, and the expenditure £7,316. In the next 
year the former were 80, while the expenditure was £8,476, 
showing an increase of £1,160. Is there any connection between 
this increase and the mission to the East of an inspector who 
could not speak any native language? By adding up the sums 
expended in each year, it appears that in the aggregate more 
than £120,000 has already been thrown away on this unfortunate 
mission. 

The results achieved are threefold. No adult Mohammedan 
has yet been converted and baptized by the agents of the Society. 
In the report for 1882 they said that they had baptized two 
boys, of whom one was a Mohammedan by birth, who had been 
supported in the Society’s boarding-school from infancy, and the 
other was a Druse from the Lebanon, about whom no particulars 
were furnished. The Druses are not Mohammedans. In that 
for the next year, one of their missionaries reported that he had 
baptized an adult woman and her daughter in the Society’s 
mission church in Jerusalem. He said that this was the first 
baptism of an adult Mohammedan, and in fact of any Moslem 
which had ever taken place there. The woman was a servant 
at the Prussian Deaconesses Institution, of which her daughter 
was an inmate, where she had received some instruction in the 
Christian faith ; so that, although baptized by an agent of the 
Church Missionary Society at her own request, the Society cannot 
claim her as a convert. ‘The woman declared that she had no 
fear of persecution, her case contradicting the declaration of the 
Society in 1880, that no Mohammedan vould be baptized without 
running the risk of losing his life. 

The number of persons who in the last and previous reports 
are called native Christian adherents is 1,959, including men, 
women and children. They have been supposed to be converts 
from Mohammedanism, and much mischief has been caused by 
what is an ambiguous and misleading description. If the males 
have been registered according to Turkish law, the Vakeel’s list 
at Constantinople will show the exact number of converts from 
the native Christian Churches, and if they have not been 
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registered the Society has only succeeded in placing their 
adherents in the difficult position of outlaws. Those benevolent 
persons who, with some degree of credulity, subscribe money to 
maintain this mission, can scarcely be aware of this alternative. 
In the report for 1873 the Society said, in the “ Summary ” of the 
Palestine mission, that the returns were incomplete, the native 
Christian adherents being set down as 565 in the aggregate. In 
a note appended to the statistics of the mission in the report for 
1874 it was said that they were “only approximate,” the 
number of adherents in that year being 750, of whom 600 were 
at Nazareth and Salt. It also contained the surprising state- 
ment that, at the close of the Crimean war in 1856, the prestige 
which attached to the English name had led many native 
Christians in Palestine to attach themselves to the Protestant 
missions at Nazareth and elsewhere. Subsequently not a few of 
them either returned to their former faith, or practically gave up 
connection with the missionaries. Striking off these persons, the 
actual number of adherents at Nazareth and the out-stations 
would, as the committee said, not exceed 300, with perhaps 
thirty or forty communicants. This admission seems to show 
that they did not know how many real and how many nominal 
converts belonged to their mission. According to the report for 
1875, the native Christians had increased to 1,050, of whom 600 
were said to be at Nazareth, but there was no mention of 
approximate returns. In 1876 the number there had decreased 
to 300, while the aggregate in Palestine was said to be 
1,040, the returns being “approximate.” In subsequent years 
the general aggregate continues to increase, while the numbers 
at Nazareth fluctuate cousiderably. Whatever success may have 
attended the efforts of the missionaries to gain over the native 
Christian men, they seem almost entirely to have failed among 
the native women. In an official document published by the 
Society in the Ecclesiastical Gazette for December, 1883, it was 
said that one of their German agents in Palestine, when before 
the committee in Salisbury Square, had stated that ‘“ the mission 
there had no great visible results to record as regarded the 
numbers brought under instruction, and that their schools and 
congregations were comparatively small.” 

The efforts of the Socicty have been principally concentrated 
in schools for the young, in which native Christian and a few 
Mohammedan children have hitherto been collected together. 
The reports furnish very little information about them, except that 
the principal part of the teaching is instruction in the doctrines 
of the Christian religion, to the almost total neglect of secular 
subjects. The statistics of the numbers, which show a consider- 
able increase in each year, are not reliable. In 1879 there were 
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said to be 979 children in the schools, according to the state- 
ments given in the text of the report, but in the “ Summary of 
the Palestine Mission,” which follows immediately after, the 
number is 1,142. In 1880 there were thirty-one schools, and 
the number of children was 1,762, the returns being said to be 
“approximate.” This is the statement in the “Summary,” but 
from the body of the report it is impossible to make out more 
than 848. The returns for 1881 are equally remarkable. In 
one of the introductory sentences to the report, 1,500 is given as 
the number of scholars in the Society’s schools in Palestine. By 
adding up the figures given subsequently, it is impossible to 
make out more than 675, while in the “Summary,” which im- 
mediately follows, the aggregate is 1,635. Warned by the 
criticisms to which these returns have been subjected, the Society 
took up different ground in the report for 1882, because no 
definite information was given beyond extracts from the letters 
of the English inspector who visited the Palestine mission in that 
year. The numbers of the children in different schools were not 
given, so that it afforded no means of verifying the “ Summary,” 
which gave the scholars in attendance as 1,947. In 1883 the 
numbers are set down in the “Summary” as 1,960. The sup- 
porters of the Society are not informed whether the figures 
represent the names on the books, or the highest attendance, or 
the average. The unsatisfactory character of these returns will 
appear from a few extracts from the reports for the last four 
years from two stations. In that for 1880 the number of children in 
attendance at Jaffa was stated to be from 300 to 400. The 
missionary at Gaza said that in “ the Greek schools” forty-eight 
girls and forty-two boys were in attendance, besides forty-tive 
Moslem girls in a separate school, and a number of Moslem boys, 
which varied from forty to five. The report for 1881 does not give 
the numbers in attendance at either station. In 1882 the 
statement about the mission at Jaffa was that the services and 
schools were well attended during the early part of-the year, but 
that both “fell off terribly during the summer,” no numbers 
being given. At Gaza, in that year, the English inspector found 
in the four schools 137 children present, of whom he was told 
that sixty-three were Moslems. In the report for 1883 it was 
said that in the day-school at Jaffa there were sixty-three boys, 
there being no mention of girls, and that forty young men were 
in a night-school. At Gaza, the schools for Christian boys and 
girls and for Mohammedan girls were said to be successful. The 
attendance of Mohammedan boys was very irregular, “ more 
than 200 had attended during the year, but sometinies only 
twenty or thirty were present at one time.” By taking the 
larger number, it is easy to see how the aggregate statistics can 
be increased. 
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The Society has also in Jerusalem a training-school for school- 
masters and catechists, which in 1880 had eleven pupils. In 
that year it was not in a satisfactory condition. In the report 
for the next year it is referred to as “an important agency,” all 
notice of the withdrawal from the mission in disgust of the 
clergyman who had been appointed to manage it, as stated in 
that for the previous year, having been suppressed. In those 
for 1882 and 1883 no mention is made of it, from which the only 
possible conclusion is that it was not doing any useful work. 

Subsidiary to this is an orphanage, erroneously called in the 
report for 1881 “the only higher Protestant school in Palestine,” 
which was regarded as “ practically the junior training institution 
for the mission.” It was founded by the late Bishop Gobat for 
the support and education of destitute Christian and Moham- 
medan children, and was maintained by funds collected in 
Germany and England. The training institution was principally 
recruited from boys who had received in it their elementary educa- 
tion. Owing to advanced years and the difficulty of collecting 
funds for its maintenance, the Bishop handed it over with the 
responsibility attaching to it to the Church Missionary Society, 
who made one of their missionaries superintendent and manager. 
In the Intelligencer for August, 1879, it was called a board- 
ing-school, which had then sixty-six pupils, of whom eight were 
Moslems, twenty-nine Protestants, twenty-five Greeks, two 
Kopts, and two Latins, with one European and two native 
masters. Exciusive of teachers’ salaries, the cost was said to 
be £750 per annum, or about £12 per head. According to the 
report for 1881, there were in it in that year sixty boarders, who 
were mainly supported by funds raised by the superintendent, 
of which £84 came from England, £16 from America, and 
£462 from Germany, no information being furnished about the 
source from whence the balance of £154 came. In the report 
for 1882 the committee of the Society said that they had felt it 
right to make a grant to it for one year, although “the 
maintenance of a boarding-school for children and orphans was 
not as a rule regarded as a proper object for the general fund.” 
The attempt of the Society to wrest from the late Bishop Barclay 
the balance of the Gobat diocesan fund, with the view of 
applying it to the support of this institution for paupers, has 
been told by his biographer, and is a curious illustration of the 
way in which missions are managed by a London committee. 

Besides these organizations, the Society has in Jerusalem a 
printing-press, from which they have issued tracts in Arabic, and 
some small religious books, the aggregate result being scarcely 
worth mentioning in comparison with the labours of the Jesuits 
and American missionaries in the dissemination of religious and 
secular literature in the East. 
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The complete and admitted failure of the Church Missionary 
Society to convert the Mohammedans in Palestine, as they failed 
in Constantinople, has contributed to ruin the Jerusalem 
bishopric. Their mission to the Oriental Christians, in the hope 
of raising up an indirect agency for reaching them, has equally 
failed, and has besides not only produced a schism from the 
native Churches, but also by the dissensions and secessions to 
which it has given rise, has brought discredit upon the English 
Church in the East. This policy of preying upon them, that 
they may have something to show as compensation for their 
failure to convert the followers of the Prophet, was disavowed 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury in 1842. In an official letter 
to the Oriental patriarchs and bishops at the time of the foun- 
dation of the bishopric, he said that it was not intended that 
the new Bishop should interfere with them in any way, further 
than to aid them with counsel and sympathy in promoting the 
best interests of their people, nothing being further from the 
object of the See than to proselytize them. It is a matter of 
surprise that the subscribers to the funds of the Society have 
never turned their attention to the present state of things, which 
would probably never have been known if the appointment of 
the late Dr. Barclay to the bishopric of Jerusalem had not 
caused it to be investigated by his friends. There is an agita- 
tion now going on for a public inquiry into the management of 
Church missions in the East, which we think ought no longer to 
be delayed. The reports of the Church Missionary Society itself 
prove that their mission to the Mahommedans in Palestine is an 
imposture. 
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N adequate notice of the outcome of so much preparation as the/& 


Revised Old Testament,’ somewhat unequally (and inequitablyy © rc 
yoked with the Revised New Testament, to which it is very fa - Eny, 
superior, would demand far more time and space than can here b 4 
given; we must content ourselves with a few desultory remarks, We “~~~ 
agree with the Revisers that they were not called upon to reconstitute 
the Masoretic text; indeed, any attempt in that direction would let in 
those—like De Wette or Professor Wellhausen— who would decompose 
it into several originals and many interpolations. Now, this is at least 
premature. But they were called upon to re-translate the text 
effectively, and make it more intelligible to the average reader. This, 
so far as we can see, they have done very well. We note with regret 
the departure of certain archaisms: the millstone no longer “all to 
brake” (Zurich) Abimelech’s skull, (Judg. ix. 57); nor docs the 
scapegoat remain under that title ; ‘‘ Hell” ( = Hades) is replaced by the 
meaningless ‘‘ Sheol; ” and why should the “ cockatrice ” give way to 
the less picturesque synonym “ basilisk”? But the demands of the 
American Revisers make us thankful to have escaped so cheaply. The 
amateur grammarian has always been more prominent in America than 
with us—thougk, happily, the American dialects constitute a healthy 
protest against him—and his disregard of antiquity and want of 
historical sense in language make themselves felt in many of the 
American Revisers’ suggestions. Materially the version is less changed 
than we should have expected, and the changes are mostiy for the 
better. The mules have disappeared from Genesis (xxxvi. 24); the 
specialities of Jubal and Tubal Cain are slightly altered; no longer 
are those “who have lain among the pots” miraculously whitened 
(Ps. Ixviii. 13), nor do the daughters of Jerusalem “sew pillows to 
armholes” (Ezek. xiii. 18); ‘‘dragons’’ and ‘‘sea monsters” give 
place to jackals (Jer. x. 22, Lam. iv. 18), and “ the company of spear- 
men ” to the “ wild beast of the reeds ” (Ps. Ixviii. 30) ; the ‘* Nazirite” 
makes it clear that Samson has nothing to do with Nazareth; ‘ meat 
offerings” are replaced by ‘‘meal offerings;” “the Ashtaroth” is 
clearly not “she whom the Pheenicians called Astarte,” but « plural, 
as is “the Baalim” (Judg. iii. 1); the “‘ sacred groves” become “ the 
Asheroth,” and so perishes some ingenious amateur theorizing on tree 
worship in Israel. The greatest gain is, we think, in the poetical 
and prophetical books. The printing as poetry, not only of the former, 
but of Lamech’s lament, Noah’s ‘curse, the prophecies of Isaac and 





1 “The Holy Bible: being the Version set forth a.D. 1611, Compared with the 
Most Ancient Authorities, and Revised.” Printed for the Universities of Oxford and 
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Jacob, the extracts from the Book of Jasher, and the like, is an 
immense gain. ‘ Selah” is clearly a musical direction, and “ Shigi- 
onoth” (Hab. iii. 1), “ Shiggaion,” &c., are clearly systems of music, 
The refrain in the Song of Solomon is shown to be so, and improved 
in expression (ii. 7, &c.). The minor prophets and Isaiah, especially 
the former, are at last intelligible to the English reader. The “ wild bull 
in a net ” (Isa. li. 20) (how long would a wild bull remain in a net ?) 
becomes an antelope; the children of Israel who are dragged from 
their beds are no longer hiding there, but reclining luxuriously 
(Amos iii. 12). In Nahum ii. 5, the introduction of the word 
“‘mantelet”’ at once gives a picture of attack on a walled town; and 
‘cormorant and bittern ” are far less effective features in the picture 
of a desolated city than the Revisers’ “pelican and porcupine” 
(Zeph. ii. 14). Yet there is less change than we should have 
expected. The well-known lesson for Christmas Day is made much 
clearer, and the well-known supposed prophecy of the Redeemer 
(Job xix. 25 seg.) receives the usual interpretation, the “ worms,” 
however, disappearing ; but the speech of Elihu is not even bracketed. 
Rachel indeed retains her “ teraphim” (Gen. xxxii. 34), but Solomon 
is in a palanquin (Song of Songs iii. 9), and Rebekah has a nose-ring. 
In short, the changes seem to us to be nearly all in the direction of 
vividness and truth. The printing is good, though the sudden spacing 
here and there shows haste; but no eyes could long endure the strain 
of the cheapest edition, and 7s. 6d. is a good deal for the great bulk 
of Bible readers. It is much to be regretted that the people’s book in 
its best form should be thus kept back from them. Even the financial 
needs of the universities cannot justify their procedure. 

Professor Wellhausen’s great work’—the translation of which, though 
here and there rather rough, is at least up to the average—marks, we 
suppose, the outside limit of the reconstructive school of the Old Tes- 
tament critics. It may briefly be described as the evidence for his article 
in the ‘Encyclopedia Britannica,” which is here reprinted with some 
additions. He aims at the complete inversion of the received sources 
of the history. Leviticus is composed long after the Captivity, when the 
Jews’ interest in their history is purely ecclesiastical; it exaggerates 
the position and importance of the priesthood, and gives laws for an 
ideal land which it maps out regardless of geographic or economic 
limitations (p. 159). The Books of Chronicles, which are marked 
by an exaggerated sacerdotalism, belong to the same period ; while 
Deuteronomy, the product of an age of conflict, dates from just 
before or during the Captivity, and insists on the necessity of a 
return to the Law of Moses—a law, however, which is ideal 
(cp. e.g. p. 82). Judges, Samuel, and Kings, though containing much 
old material, have undergone a Deuteronomic sacerdotal revision 
(pp. 247, 272). This inversion takes place in accordance with his 





2 « Prolegomena to the History of Israel.” By Julius Wellhausen, Professor of 
Oriental Languages in the University of Marburg. Translated by A. Sutherland 
Black, M.A., and Allan Menzies, B.D. With an Introduction by Professor 
Robertson Smith. Edinburgh: Adam & Charles Black. 1885. 
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reconstruction of the history and institutions. The Passover was 
originally in part a pastoral feast, in part the feast of the commence- 
ment of the harvest; the unleavened bread is bread made of the first 
fruits and baked without waiting for leaven; the Feast of Weeks marks 
the completion of the harvest (p. 83 seq.), the Feast of Tabernacles the 
vintage. The Levites were scattered, together with the tribe of Simeon, 
by some special disaster brought on by their own folly and shadowed 
forth in the last words of Jacob, and the remnant were drawn into the 
priesthood as the sole means of livelihood (p. 145). The Aaronic priest- 
hood dated simply from Zadok, who in Sglomon’s reign ousted the 
house of Eli. In Judges there is no proper priesthood (p. 128). The 
tabernacle is the shadow of Solomon’s temple, projected backwards 
(pp. 37-42), and the priests in the Blessing of Mosesare a guild, not a 
tribe (p. 135). Monarchy arose by the aid of the priests, and its 
tendency is to concentrate them and to centralize the worship in 
Jerusalem. But in Israel it fails to do so; it is only in the mountain- 
ous and comparatively unimportant Juda that religion becomes the 
predominant interest; and the abolition of the high places is not 
attempted by Solomon and not urged even by Isaiah (xxx. 22) (p. 25). 
Exod. xx. 24—26 admits a plurality of altars, and the earlier history 
makes much of the alleged special sanctuaries of the patriarchs, but 
Leviticus assumes that worship is centralized (cp. Lev. xvii.) (cp. pp. 
34, 35). Sacrifice, like the feasts, “begins as naive and becomes 
legal.” At first a joyous feast with God, it becomes an offering to 
Him; with the centralization of worship, the notion of feasting dis- 
appears, and a sacrifice is valid if only the priest is present at it (pp. 
70-86). Along with the change grows up the notion of expiation 
(p. 75). On the value of such a book, from any point of view, we 
need hardly insist. If negative criticism has no other value, it at 
least stimulates interest and faith. But, as this is meant to be a 
popular book, it may be worth while to point out to the lay reader 
that its conclusions are by no means final. In historical criticism, as 
elsewhere, hypotheses are not true merely because they explain most 
of the facts; they require the support of independent evidence. And 
in this kind of reconstruction the earlier efforts are more extreme 
than the later. Now, Prof. Wellhausen’s explanations have a 
plausible look; but they have to be supported by the liberal assump- 
tion of interpolations in Judges, Samuel, and Kings, and they are 
products of that subjective criticism which has had its day—say, rather, 
its century—in Greek and Roman history and literature, and has not 
greatly shaken the substantial accuracy of the record. The most extreme 
speculations of reconstructive critics, as of philosophers, return at last 
to common opinion. As to theology, Prof. Wellhausen steers a middle 
course—not always the safest—between the extremes of negation and 
orthodoxy. The Hebrew creed is a development indeed, but a 
development of an original monotheism, and all attempts to discover a 
basis for it in polytheism, or Nature-worship or fire-worship, are 
absurd. For so much at least the conservative theologian may thank 
him; but his work, if it had no other merits, would at least be 
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suggestive and stimulating. The general reader, however, is apt either 
to recoil from these works in horror or to treat them as reasoned truth; 
and either course is undesirable. 

Prof. Robertson Smith introduces Prof. Wellhausen’s work as the 
latest utterance of the evolution school of theology. Whatever the 
wisest way to meet that school may be, it is clearly not Canon Pearson’s 
way.’ To republish (with an Introduction and notes condemnatory 
rather than critical) a work written before the development theory 
had reached England, and written in a style which makes it seem even 
more antiquated than it is, is a tactical mistake which we should have 
thought impossible. His notes display wide reading and accurate 
knowledge ; but his chivalrous contempt of all modern methods and 
munitions of war prevents him from really entering the battle ; and 
the book he republishes, valuable as it may be incidentally in its treat- 
mert of Christian dogma, is of no more use as a weapon now than a 
catapult or a war-chariot. For, if the book is not presented to meet 
the development theory (p. xii.), it is hard to see what many of the 
notes are for—nor what purpose is served by showing that Christ 
is not liable to the imputation of fraud, and the Gospel history not 
a legend about a non-existent person, when no serious controversialist 
would now assert either. The “ Propedeia Prophetica” is a work of 
great learning, especially for its own day, but its republication as a 
mere re-assertion of a former scheme of the harmonizing of Scrip- 
ture cannot but be interpreted as a defiance, and this interpretation, 
confirmed by the Dean Burgon-like character of the editorial notes, 
can do nothing but harm to the cause that Canon Pearson has most 
at heart. 

In the history of the Hebrews, as in other history, the Euhemer- 
ists and the Solar Mythologists have had their fling, and have been 
frequently corrected by the discovery of inscriptions. This great 
work * may be described as corrective of Prof. Weilhausen. Written 
ten years ago, the German original now appears in a second edition 
double its former size. It has at last been translated (and very well, 
too), and furnished with an excellent introduction. The book takes 
the form of a commentary, a kind of collation of various passages in 
the Old Testament with the inscriptions bearing upon them. We 
note as of special interest the Chaldean story of Creation and the 
Deluge, the treatment of the names of peoples in Genesis x., and 
some of the confirmations of the Books of Kings and Chronicles— 
notably 2 Kings x, 32 as to the captivity of Manasseh, 2 Chron. 
xxxili. 11-13, and Nahum iii. 8-11. In short, Prof. Schrader’s 
work serves as a corrective to the eccentric theories of Wellhausen 
and others, notably another of the authors on our list. 





3 «* Propedeia Prophetica.” By William Rowe Lyall, D.D., sometime Dean of 
Canterbury. New Edition, with Notes, by G. C. Pearson, M.A., Ch.Ch., Hon. 
Canon of Canterbury. London: Kegan Paul, Trench & Vo. 1885. 

4 «¢The Cuneiform Inscriptions and the Old Testament.” By Professor Eberhard 
Schrader, D.D., Ph.D. Translated, with Preface, by Rev. Owen C, Whitehouse. 
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M. Weill*® holds that Ezra grafted upon the Mosaic Law the idea 
of the miraculous; and, this once admitted, Christianity is unavoidable. 
He proposes, therefore, to purge Judaism of the miraculous, and so 
prepare for a revival of the unparalleled legislation and religion of 
Moses, the only refuge in the impending conflict between Theism and 
Atheism, and the only faith possible for the now faithless Jews. As 
the work has only reached Genesis vi., we cannot yet give any 
account of the religion of Moses and M. Weill. But the old- 
fashioned treatment of the genealogies in Genesis does not promise 
well for the scientific character of the rest of the work. 

Herr Engel ® is also a Euhemerist; but, unlike other Euhemerists, 
he succeeds in producing an interesting book. The corner-stone of 
Hebrew history is, according to him, the description of the Garden 
of Eden in Gen, ii, 10-14. An exhaustive examination of this 
description enables us to recognize in it the oasis of Ruhbe—the 
natural centre of the whole district between the mountains of 
Hauran and the Dahr el Berrie. This was the original habitation 
of the ancestors of the Hebrews; the tradition of its locality was 
obscured by the loss of the land eastward of Jordan, and more espe- 
cially by the Captivity, but transformed into the Garden of Eden by 
the popular fancy; and the sharp division of the oasis of Ruhbe from 
the waterless and burning plateau of es-Safa by a wall of lava suggests 
the distinction between Paradise and hell (pp. 191, 192). If his 
ultimate result, as with the Euhemerists of Plato’s day, seems a pro- 
duct of a “crude sort of philosophy,” and Urahnen and Urzeit have 
gone the way of the Aryan patriarch and his daughter the milkmaid, 
we may at least congratulate him on the excellence of his execution 
and the fulness of the evidence, which marks the accomplished 
Orientalist. 

The wilder conjectures of German reconstructionists, in theology 
or elsewhere, offer an easy opportunity of attack to the conservative 
critic; and of this Herr Kinig’ has availed himself, carrying out his 
attack with a plentiful display of Hebrew scholarship and theological 
learning. We think, however, he dwells overmuch on points of 
detail; and we are not sure that an attack on the propounders of 
hypotheses which have failed to explain the facts is quite legitimate 
in theology; it certainly would not be in any other branch of learning. 
Still, the book is of some value as a warning against the acceptance of 
hasty generalization, and is worth noticing as a sign of the “ Conserva- 
tive reaction” in German theology spoken of in the last number of this 
Review. 





5 “‘Le Pentateuque selon Moise et le Pentateuque selon Esra.” Par Alexandre 
Weill, 17 Partie. Paris: Dentu. 1885. 

6 «Die Lésung der Paradiesfrage.” Von Moritz Engel. Leipzig: Otto Schulze. 
1885. : 

7 “Die Hauptprobleme der alt-Israelitischen Religionsgeschichte gegeniiber den 
Entwickelungstheoretikern beleuchtet.” Von Lic. Dr. F. E. Konig. Leipzig: 
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To Dr. Pfleiderer* Paul is the champion of spirit against Jewish 
ritual, of inward revelation against external ordinance; in short, the 
first Protestant. Far from being the true founder of Christianity, as 
Hartmann and others [notably Comte] have suggested, he but 
developed and formulated the teaching of ‘“ Jesus his Lord and ours,” 
whose spirit he sought to apprehend through the conceptions of his 
age (pp. 14, 15). Christianity dates from Christ; Christian theology 
from St. Paul. The first step, indeed, towards the universalizing of 
religion was taken by Stephen the Hellenist, to whom the ethical and 
spiritual truths of the law were far more than its ritual observance 
(p. 29). His influence brought over St. Paul, who breaks up and 
expands the Christianity of the early Church. To that Church Jesus 
was Messiah in spite of his crucifixion; to St. Paul, because of it. 
The constant thought of it, combined with the physical conditions of 
his journey to Damascus, produced in him a subjective vision which 
altered his whole life. Subjective or objective, however, it was equally 
“of God” (p. 43), though the three extant accounts are wholly 
irreconcilable (p. 34). Thereupon he worked out the spirit of Christ, 
as he conceived it, into a scheme of theology, scholastic because of 
his training, yet the expression of deep spiritual life (p. 48). It 
comes by direct revelation. “Christ after the flesh,” the historical 
Christ, is to Paul relatively unimportant (p. 134). His central doctrine, 
that of substitution, starts from the Pharisaic notion of atonement 
as expiation, but transforms it (p. 60 seqg.). Christ not merely stood 
for man, but man, by Christ’s entrance into him, becomes one with 
him, and thereby pleasing to God (p. 67). Paul’s theology oscillates 
between the antithetic views of God asa Judge and a Father, but (as far 
as we understand Dr. Pfleiderer) it practically reconciies the antithesis 
(pp. 67, 68). Accordingly, it is Paul who invests Baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper, originally mere external rites, with a spiritual signi- 
ficance (p. 85), and who creates a spiritual Christianity in conflict 
with the legal and tribal Christianity of the stricter Jewish Christians. 
The conflict is manifest at the first Apostolic Council. Paul's 
share in it is marked, first, by Galatians, the full expression of his 
views ; next, by the two Epistles to the Corinthians, protest against 
those who had undermined his authority; next, by Romans, in 
which he brings his own doctrine more into conformity with historical 
Judaism. But the conflict goes on throughout the first centuries ; 
the Apocalypse, repudiating Paul himself (for his name has no place 
among those of the twelve Apostles) (p. 156), yet combines his doctrine 
with traditional Judaism (p. 158). The Epistle of James is anti- 
Paulinist, St. Mark’s Gospel Paulinist, St. Matthew’s Gospel a Judaist 
reply, and the condemnation of “ him that shall break one of these least 
commandments ” is meant for St. Paul (p. 178). St. Luke’s Gospel is 
one of compremise ; the mission of the Seventy and the story of Martha 
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and Mary have a Paulinist bearing (!) (p. 193). The exaltation of spirit 
over ritual is carried on, first, by the Epistle to the Hebrews (by an 
Alexandrian Paulinist of the time of Domitian), then by the Epistle to 
Barnabas and the “ Deutero-Pauline Epistles,” Ephesians and Colos- 
sians; and it culminates in the Gnosticism of Marcion. The Clementine 
Constitutions are a ritualistic attack on Paulinism, which is finally trans- 
formed into Catholicism by the Epistle of Clement to the Corinthians, 
the Pastoral Epistles to Timothy and Titus, and the so-called Ignatian 
Epistles (p. 248). Augustine carries on the resultant theory, 
substituting membership of the Church for acceptance of Christ 
(p. 267). But Paulinism breaks out again in Wiclif and Huss, and in 
a less scholastic form in Luther. We, too, Professor Pfleiderer seems 
to say, are heirs of Paulinism. The letter of our formulas kills, but 
the spirit gives life; we are not to throw away those formulas, but to 
interpret them. The Incarnation may be taken as the perpetual 
transformation of the soul of the believer ; the Second Advent as the 
reformation of the world. The great multitude of Christians will, we 
fear, find these conclusions but a chilly kind of comfort; but each 
man must interpret his creed for himself. It will take a great deal of 
evidence—and in this work it is necessarily absent—to make us believe 
that the Synoptic Gospels mark three successive stages in a controversy ; 
and the hypothesis of Deutero-Pauline Epistles seems to imply a 
conscious and deliberate forgery. Now, nothing seems to us clearer 
than that ancient literary forgeries, when not made simply to sell 
to book-collectors, were half-conscious and undeliberate. But what- 
ever may be thought of his conclusions, no one can fail to respect 
the deep earnestness of conviction, the truly Christian spirit, which 
pervades his book. There is no animus against the ancient writers 
such as so often disfigures the works of reconstructors, whether of 
sacred or profane texts (notably Professor Wellhausen’s); and, after 
all the transformation and reconstruction, the central doctrines of 
Christianity, as itseems to us, are untouched. But, as we said before, 
the lay reader is in danger of exaggerating the finality of the con- 
clusions of scholars. Professor Pfleiderer’s work is only one of many 
attempts; not the final and dogmatic deliverance of scientific theology. 
Yet most of the laymen—and women—who read it will get the 
notion that they and Dr. Pfleiderer have exhausted ‘“ Paulinism.” 
But, regarded as a means of stimulating thought and research, it could 
hardly receive too high commendation. 

Principal Edwards’ work ° originated, as he tells us, in a solitary and 
prolonged study of St. Paul’s writings as a means of discovering his 
central principle. This he finds in the mystical union of Christ with 
the soul of the believer (p. 22)—a doctrine specially prominent in 
this epistle, and there used to solve all the practical problems dealt 
with, The epistle deals with modern questions, but solves them by 
an appeal to this mystical assumption—the unifying idea referred 
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by St. Paul to an inward revelation, and combined by him with the 
Jewish moral doctrines of Law, Sin, and Atonement. Principal 
Edwards shows effectively in the body of the work how St. Paul 
applies this to marriage, to impurity, to the eating of things offered to 
idols, to the position of women, and to the other problems raised by 
the Corinthian Church. The most effective parts of the work are 
perhaps the Introduction, and the treatment of the Resurrection 
(p. 385 seg.). Men being united to Christ through faith, and Christ 
having become incarnate, the corporeal immortality of man must 
also be assumed. So far as we have been able to test the Com- 
mentary, it exhibits sound scholarship and wide acquaintance with the 
labours of previous commentators. We note by the way the frank 
adoption of the view that the early Christians were Eraniste as a 
sign of the growth of the historical sense in theology. If Mr. Edwards 
is a little too anxious to get perfectly modern views from St. Paul as 
to slavery (pp. 183, 184), the position of women (p. 268), and the 
ritual question as to the use of the veil in prayer (p. 270 seq.), we can 
hardly blame him, and we can cordially commend his work as a 
whole. 

We scarcely know to what class of readers Mr. Matheson’s 
book” can be recommended. The student of Mr. Herbert Spencer 
knows it before; for the non-student it is far too diluted; and 
Mr. Spencer’s doctrine is hardly the best representative of the “ New 
Faith.” But Mr. Matheson has, we think, drawn the legitimate 
inferences from Mr. Spencer’s theory. The Old Faith and the New, 
he thinks, meet in it. The ‘“ Unknowable underlying the phenomenal 
world” is the Deity maintaining it, and every phenomenon is a special 
creation. Man posits the limit of his knowledge, and. in a way 
transcends it, because he contains the principle which is beyond it 
(pp. 99, 100), a principle his possession of which is implied by the 
Incarnation (pp. 74, 75, cf. 91), and due to the breathing into him of 
the Divine life. Mr. Matheson, however—regardless of the Law of 
Parcimony and the Conservation of Energy—posits a free will (p. 233) 
and a separate immortal soul infused by the Creator (p. 193). He also 
brings forward with some force the argument from degeneration in 
Nature, and with less force that from spontaneity of variation (p. 170), 
which he regards as due to the will of the Unknowable. He ought 
to have seen that a “spontaneous variation” is merely a name for 
a variation whose special antecedent we will not or cannot assign. 
To refer all such variations to one power is to generalize a number 
of heterogeneous causes, to hypostatize the result, and to call it Power 
instead of Chance. And he should reflect that Causation, as we 
know it, is a relation solely between phenomena. You may be com- 
pelled to assume a Power, but Power as you know it is a hypostatized 
expectation, and you cannot get much satisfaction from that. And 
we must protest against his use of “ Gnosticism” (p. 92) for the 
doctrine that religious belief is given by a special faculty, as well as 
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against his repudiation of the notion. The work is avowedly suggested 
in part by Drummond's “ Natural Law,” the rhetorical style ot which 
has perceptibly influenced it. But it ismore accurate than that greatly 
overrated work. 

These sermons,” preached in St. Peter’s, Vere Street, seem to 
make for a sort of Liberal Christianized Positivism. Faith in the 
Unknowable, Love of Humanity, aspiration after unending spiritual 
development, full acceptance of the doctrines of Natural Science— 
these are to be the leading features of Christianity in the future. 
Evangelicalism has prepared us for it, but must now give way before 
the Broad Church. Mr. Craufurd does not wholly escape the in- 
accuracy common to philosophizing preachers (cf. his treatment of 
“Christian Agnosticism” and ‘“ Materialism”); and we should 
rather doubt whether his school will rest satisfied with his position. 
Will Canon Fremantle, for instance? But the subjects are, all 
things considered, dealt with effectively, and his tone and treatment 
deserve commendation. 

Thisenlargement” of the hastily prepared edition brought out last year 
by the same editors seems to us one of the most complete and valuable 
of the numerous commentaries on the “ Teaching.” ‘The matter of the 
discourse need not again be dealt with; it may suffice to say that these 
introductions and notes show thoroughly sound and scholarly work, 
and the reproduction of the conjectural restoration of the Two Ways by 
Krawuzcky, with which our editors incline to identify the docu- 
ment, may be read with interest, even by non-theologians, as a justi- 
fication of ‘ reconstructive criticism.” The commentary, too, though 
mainly for experts, may be read with profit by any who are interested 
inscholarship. We cordially welcome this new evidence of the activity 
of America in theological learning. 

Cyprian’s historical importance, according to Herr Ritschl,” lies in 
the prominence he gives to the Episcopate. Each church is centred 
in its bishop, the whole Church in the body of bishops; so that he 
emphasizes and develops the conception of the Church as an outward 
visible organism (cp. p. 90). Herr Ritschl supports this view by an 
exhaustive examination of the Letters. The book—though, like the 
books of Docenten in general, rather too bulky—is an important con- 
tribution to the history of the development of Catholicism. 

The fourth volume of Mr. Miller’s commentary on the Articles “ is 
a good, if somewhat compressed, summary of the doctrines of the 
moet various schools on such themes as the Origin of Evil and the 





1“ The Unknown God, and other Sermons.” By the Rev. Alexander Craufurd, 
M.A. London: T. Fisher Unwin, 1885. 

2 “The Teaching of the Twelve Apostles,” Edited, with a Translation, Intro- 
duction, and Notes, by Roswell D. Hitchcock and Francis Brown. Revised and 
Enlarged. London: J. C. Nimmo. 1885. 

13 “Cyprian von Karthago u. die Verfassung der Kirche.” Von Otto Ritschl. 
Géitingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht. 1885. London: Triibner & Co. 

“The Thirty-nine Articles of the Church of England: a Historical and 
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Freedom of the Will, Infant Baptism and Original Sin. The 
citations range over a wide field, from Schopenhauer and Hartmann to 
Duns Scotus and the Sect of the Holy Spirit. The work is a tem- 
perate and effective plea for the via media of the Church of England, 
and is interesting as an example of the old-fashioned rational-dogmatic 
theology, which is rare in current religious literature. 

We have not left ourselves space for more than a bare mention of 
Herr Seeberg’s’* thorough and exhaustive historical attack onthe theory 
of the identity of Church and State put forward by Rothe and 
Strauss, and akin to Canon Fremantle’s view, noticed last month in these 
pages; of Mr. Dwight H. Olmstead’s” learned, but rather amateurish, 
plea for religious union on a purely moral basis ; of Dr. Weiss’ useful 
reprint and amplification of Meyer’s commentary on Mark and Luke ;” 
@ commentary on the four Gospels, by Dr. Moritz Schwalb," which 
apparently disintegrates and allegorizes them till very little is left ; Miss 
Cobbe’s” reprint of her excellent articles in the Contemporary Review ; 
Colonel Olcott’s addresses on Theosophy,” which we could hardly have 
approached with due seriousness; a prettily bound souvenir” of the 
seventh centenary of the Temple Church ; a small book” “ reconciling’ 
Genesis and Geology, of small value except to the half-taught 
inquirer, but deserving praise for its frank acceptance of the Evolution 
doctrine, and containing the eccentric theory that the Tempter in 
Eden was the man studied by anthropology ; the so-called “Jewish Life 
of Christ,” which had much better have been left to scholars; and 
the Synoptic Gospels” in the ‘‘ Parchment ” series, a pretty little book, 
which we can only suppose must be meant to entice the esthetic 
world into the study of the Gospels unawares. 





15 “Studien zur Geschichte des Begriffs der Kirche.” Von Reinhold Seeberg. 
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PHILOSOPHY. 


{|\HE edition of the works of the late Professor Green, of which the 

first volume has now appeared,’ will include a selection from his 
unpublished papers and all his printed works except the “ Prolegomena 
to Ethics.” ‘The present volume contains the two “Introductions” to 
Hume’s “ Treatise,” and Parts I. to V. of his criticism of Mr. Spencer 
and Mr. Lewes, first published in the Contemporary Review. The 
only part of the contents that has not appeared already is Part IV. of 
this criticism (‘‘Mr. Lewes’s account of the Social Medium,” 
pp. 471-520), “withheld on account of Lewes’s death in 1878, and 
not continued.” Up to the point where the writing of this part of the 
criticism was discontinued, Green does not specially examine Lewes’s 
doctrine of the social medium itself, but directs his attack against the 
metaphysical doctrines implied in the statement of it. His aim, here 
as elsewhere, is to show that “thought” cannot be explained as 
a development of “sense ;” that whatever may be the history of the 
process by which man becomes conscious of the world, the world 
itself cannot exist otherwise than as a system of relations for a con- 
sciousness; and that this cannot be the individual consciousness, but 
must be a universal consciousness, not subject to the condition of 
time, and manifesting itself partially in the individual consciousness, 
so far us this acquires knowledge of the relations in which the 
reality of the world consists. ‘The object is always a relation or 
congeries of relations, and consciousness is the only medium in which 
relations exist for us.” The point of the criticism on Lewes is that 
“the view of the real as a system of relations has established itself in 
his mind without dislodging the old view that the real is external 
matter, of which feeling is at once the effect and the presentation to 
-consciousness.” This criticism is, of course, fundamentally identical 
with that which Green directs against the experiential school generally ; 
-and from this newly published part alone an idea might be obtained 
of all the chief doctrines of his metaphysics. It is to be regretted 
that he did not go on to discuss in detail the doctrine of “the social 
medium” as stated by Lewes; for this is the strong point of Lewes’s 
psychology. This doctrine is, besides, that in which thinkers of the 
school of Lewes find at least a partial explanation of the impersonal 
character of the relations in which objects are perceived, which for 
Green necessitates the assumption of an absolute or universal con- 
sciousness, We may, however, congratulate ourselves on having in 
the present volume and the ‘“ Prolegomena to Ethics” so full a pre- 
sentation of Green’s metaphysical doctrines. 





1 “6 Works of Thomas Hill Green, late Fellow of Balliol College, and White’s 
Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Oxford.” Edited by R. L. 
Nettleship, Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. Vol. I. ggPhilosophical Works. 
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Mr. Bosanquet’s book’ is a contribution to that discussion and 
revision of logical principles which he regards as one of the most im- 
portant sides of the contemporary movement of thought. The ground 
he takes is, to a great extent, common to him with Mr. Bradley, whose 
recent work, “ The Principles of Logic,” furnishes him with suggestions 
for the logical studies of the present volume. His criticism is not to 
be regarded as polemical, but rather as an attempt to bring out more 
clearly some of the ideas of Mr. Bradley’s book. The following 
sentence isa good summary of Mr. Bosanquet’s general position :— 
‘The logical reason which compels us, in any judgment, to judge so 
and not otherwise, must be not a general and formal, but a special and 
individual necessity, relative to the individual judgment in question 
and to no other, and can only be found in the systematic relations of 
knowledge which at the moment form the totality of the intellect’s 
world.” This is, in fact, the central position in philosophy as in 
logic of the school to which Mr. Bosanquet belongs. As stated here, 
it is the logical aspect of their doctrine of the ideat of knowledge as a 
system of relations. The side of it which he emphasizes is that which 
identifies the ideal with the complete reality. ‘‘ Reality, alike for 
feeling and for intellect, is the world in which we live; a world which 
is sustained and transformed by the patient labour of the intellect 
and will, but can only be maimed and degraded by the impatience 
which splits it into a shadow, on thé one hand, and, on the othe: hand, 
a substance more shadowy still.” Heseems to himself to detect in Mr. 
Bradley a certain tendency to separate the world of ideas from the 
real world—a tendency which shows itself in logic under the form of an 
unqualified separation of “ fact” and “ inference.” At the same time 
he remarks that some of his observations are directed rather against 
his own “ probable misunderstanding” of Mr. Bradley than against 
any view which he believes him actually to hold. Mr. Bradley seems 
to him to have been too much influenced by “ the German reaction” 
—‘a reaction partly determined by those very influences of English 
speculation which we hope that the present generation has in some 
degree outgrown.” He is afraid that sympathy with this “reaction” 
may in England “restore the rule of traditions which we are just 
beginning to lay aside.” In that case “adherents of commonplace 
empiricism would simply imagine that their German neighbours had 
regained a sound mind, and had admitted idealism to be a blunder.” 
The German “idealistic” movement, from Kant to Hegel is, of 
course, that wnich Mr. Bosanquet regards as the movement in 
advance. It is scarcely necessary to say that an exactly corresponding 
view might be taken by an empiricist, in which the positions of the 
two schools would be inverted. It might be admitted, for example, 
that the criticism directed by Green against English philosophy was 
necessary, but that, after all, it is only valuable as criticism; that when 
~ a new construction is attempted it must be on empirical lines. An in- 





2 «Knowledge and Reality: a Criticism of Mr. F. H. Bradley’s ‘ Principles 
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cidental remark, which it may perhaps be worth while to make, occurs 
with reference to Mr. Bosanquet’s use of the term “ idealism.” This 
term has been used most frequently by English philosophical writers 
as an antithesis to materialism or dualism. Mr. Bosanquet, in com- 
mon with other writers of his school, opposes it to empiricism. This 
use has some disadvantages, for in referring to Berkeley, for example, 
they have to speak of his “ empirical idealism.” 

Mr. Davidson’s “ Logic of Definition”*® is less connected with 
general philosophy than Mr. Bosanquet’s book. It is, at the same 
time, less minutely critical. The reader must not expect very acute 
or subtle analysis or classification. No attempt is made to get much 
below the ordinary common-sense distinctions of things and ideas. 
There is, however, a good deal of useful matter in the book. ‘ Classi- 
fication and division, such as is to be found here, more minute and 
systematic than that of the dictionary, yet without any attempt to 
set the mind of the student to work dissolving the distinctions of 
common sense, is of course quite worth the trouble that is spent on 
it, although its importance is not strictly philosophical. In discussing 
philosophica], and especially ethical, terms, Mr. Davidson’s tendency 
is to analyse rather less than the plan of his work would have per- 
mitted. But when this has been said, it must also be mentioned, in 
justice to him and to avoid misunderstanding, that he is not an 
unhesitating adherent of any “ philosophy of common sense.” Here, 
for example, are some remarks on that term itself, and Sir William 
Hamilton’s use of it :— 

One might almost suspect a touch of irony in the expression “so deter- 
minate ” faoslind by Hamilton to the term common sense as distinguished 
from reason) for ia Note A alone (of his edition of Reid), Hamilton himself 
employs common sense in some half dozen different significations. He applies 
it to a “doctrine,” to a “ philosophy,” to an “argument.” At one time he 
puts it for ‘the complement of those cognitions and convictions which we 
receive from Nature,” which he also identifies with the date of consciousness. 
At another time he represents it as an originai source or origin of knowledge, 
“a fountain of truths intelligible.” So determinate indeed ! 

In an appendix (pp. 319-330) an abstract is given of the treatise of 
Boéthius’ “ De Divisione.” ; 

Dr. McCosh is publishing in America a series, in two parts—the 
first “ didactic” and the second “historical”—to show that “ later 
science and philosophy ” has not ‘set aside old truths in religion and 
philosophy.” No. VIL‘ and No. VIII.’ belong to the historical part 
of the series. In these two numbers the “truth and error” in 
Kant and Herbert Spencer is “ carefully pointed out.” A discussion 

¢ 
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of their doctrines, from the point of view of orthodoxy and the 
“philosophy of common sense,” cannot have much interest for 
Kantians or Spencerians; but it may, perhaps, be useful in bringing 
the minds of those who read apologetic literature in contact with 
philosophical ideas about which they might never have heard anything, 
Probably apologetic literature has often done good in this way. Unfor- 
tunately, the ideas of Kant and Mr. Spencer lose nearly all their 
stimulating power in the process of transmission through the sobe 

medium of Dr. McCosh’s style. ‘ 

Whatever may be thought of Dr. McCosh’s philosophy adapted to 
theology and “common sense,” it must at any rate be admitted that 
the two Numbers just noticed of his ‘‘Philosophic Series” contrast 
favourably with the 565 pages of diluted commonplace which Dr. 
Porter sends forth under the title ‘Elements of Moral Science.”* 
As an exampie of his style, his six arguments to prove “the import- 
ance and dignity of this study” may be quoted. ‘ Moral Science” is 
important because (1) “ Duty is a legitimate and worthy object of 
scientific inquiry.” (2) ‘ Thescience ot duty is necessary as a prepara- 
tion for public life.” (8) ‘The study of moral science is practically 
useful. Its natural and almost necessary tendency is to lead men to 
think of duty, and consequently to believe in duty.” (4) ‘‘ Moral Science 
is also often needed as a guide to correct answers to practical questions 
of duty.” (5) “Moral Science is not superfluous, but is the more 
necessary for those who accept a supernatural revelation of duty.” 
(6) “The study of Moral Science is favourable to faith in the Christian 
revelation.” 

Most writers would gain by comparison with Dr. Porter, and Mr. 
Raymond S. Perrin (also an American) is not an exception. His book 
on ‘The Religion of Philosophy,’ is, however, too long, It is a 
paradox for which much might be said that absence of leisure is the 
cause of a certain diffuseness of style. America, it will be admitted, is 
the country where there is least leisure. Hence American writers who 
are not of the first class are more diffuse than the same classes of 
writers in other countries. It ought to be a truism that when any one 
has read up the history of philosophy in Lewes, it is not necessary for 
him to communicate his information to the public in 207 not very 
small printed pages. Yet this is what Mr. Perrin does in the first 
part of his book, entitled “The Scope of Language.” In the second 
part, “The Nature of Perception,” he summarizes the general 
philosophy of Lewes himself, and of Mr. Spencer. In the third part 
he gives a history of religion from the religion of the ancient Egyptians 
down to his own “ Religion of Philosophy.” The new religion, on 
behalf of which he appeals “ to the women of America,” is founded on 
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the principle that. motion is the central fact in the universe. Motion 
expresses itself in man as action; hence the religion of philosophy is 
founded on, if not identical with, morality. This religion is con- 
trasted with the religions of Faith, in distinction from which it rejects 
all anthropomorphic theology. At the end of his book the author 
gives some good advice on politics and morals. 

Mr. Wilson’s aim in his ‘‘Thoughts on Science, Theology, and 
Ethics” * is very much like that of Mr, Perrin, but he has more power 
of simple and condensed statement. He opposes all anthropomorphic 
theology, and contends that ethics will survive theology, and will even 
be the better for the disappearance of the theological sanction ; for all 
attempts at reconciliation of science and theology have an injurious 
effect on the habit of intellectual truthfulness. There is, of course, 
nothing very new in all this; but it is just as well that some one should 
from time to time express truths of this order with regard to the re- 
lations of theology and ethics, thus making it impossible for the 
official “ reconcilers of science and religion ” to say their arguments are 
unanswerable, Creeds and institutions, besides, do not die of mere 
spontaneous decomposition ; from a practical point of view, therefore, 
answering Christian apologists is not altogether superfluous, what- 
ever we may think of the process_intellectually. The following 
passage will show that Mr. Wilson can express himself with vigour :— 
“A theologian has the same hatred and fear of science as one has of 
a wicked dog by which he has got terribly worried. There is but one 
way of safety for him; let him keep outside the length of the chain, 
The scientist being bound by the chain, as we may call it, of verifi- 
cation, cannot pursue the theologian into the unknowable ; here, then, 
let the theologian remain.” The argument of the first part of the book 
is that the theological and the scientific modes of thought are ab- 
solutely incompatible; the theologian cannot use the methods of 
science without destroying theology. In the second part the author's 
view of ethics as a sovial product, and as capable of complete in- 
dependence of the supernatural sanction, is set forth clearly and 
forcibly. The idea of the inevitable and enduring natural con- 
sequences of right and wrong action has impressed itself strongly on 
his mind. 

In twenty pages Dr. Hardwicke gives a sketch of the history of the 
universe from the primitive nebula to the “present commanding 
position ” of the human race, together with a view of the meaning of 
the world, the meaning of man, and his chances of immortality.’ He 
should hardly call himself an Agnostic, for although he admits that 
“the Agnostic philosopher cannot logica}ly demonstrate the evidence of 
the Divine Being,” he asserts, a few lines after, that “the something 
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controlling Nature,” which we are compelled to assume, the “ ultimate 
reality,” although “utterly incomprehensible,” “is intelligent.” 
Superficially this looks more like Theism than Agnosticism. Then 
again, “reason tells us clearly that we are here for a well-ordained 
purpose.” The next clause, however, is disappointing: for “ what 
that purpose is we cannot tell.” The author refuses to admit that con- 
sciousness can disappear altogether ; yet we cannot continue to exist 
after death “as conscious individuals.” The question that puzzles 
him is, “‘ What becomes of the huge force developed during the life- 
time of the bodily organism?” His opinion is that “this human 
force, which is the outcome of the ultimate atoms of the plasm life- 
molecules, will, at the death of the body, be reabsorbed into the great 
animating spirit of the universe, and partake of the nature and 
properties of the Unknown We may safely leave the matter to 
be dealt with according to the wisdom of that unknown cause of all 
things, resting quite assured that we shall be far better disposed of 
than we could possibly dispose of ourselves, even if we had the 
power.” The author here seems to trust in Providence as devoutly 
as the most devout Theist. In the next sentence he tells us that “ we 
must bow the head in a truly scientific manner, and reply to the great 
question, ‘{ cannot tell.’” Then he concludes with two not very 
recondite quotations from “ the immortal Shakespeare” (p. 20). 


SCIENCE. 


'T HERE are believed to be about 222,000 ‘species of insects, and to 

this enormous assemblage Mr. Kirby, of the British Museum, offers 
an Introduction in an “Klementary Text-book of Entomology.”' 
Details of course are not to be looked for; and when we mention that 
little more than a page is given to every thousand species, it is obvious 
that neither species nor genera can be described. The author 
accordingly limits himself to an account of the several orders and 
families, The beetles, which number 93,000 species, are described in 
eighty pages, but brief as this space is, the author contrives in it to 
draw attention to the characters and habits of many interesting and 
familiar genera and species. ‘The Orthoptera, which number 7,000 
species, are disposed of in seven pages, not without notice of 
the earwigs, cockroaches, crickets, locusts, grasshoppers, and mantide. 
The Neuroptera, with their 4,000 species, comprising dragon- 
flies, may-flies, stone-flies, white ants, bird lice, black-fly, springtails, 
together with the caddis-flies, are excellently summarized in about 
fourteen pages. The treatment is too brief to admit of the introduc- 
tion of stories of insect life, and the volume will be chiefly valuable as 
giving, with scientific accuracy, the characters of the principal groups, 





1 “Elementary Text-book of Entomology.’’ By W. F. Kirby. With Eighty- 
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so as to pave the student’s way for more detailed study. The treat- 
ment is symmetrical, corresponding space being given to Hymenoptera, 
Lepidoptera, Hemiptera, and Diptera. The value of the volume is 
augmented by eighty-six page plates, which are arranged sys- 
tematically, so as to present species in the several families. We have 
no doubt the volume will prove valuable to those who devote 
themselves to the systematic side of entomology and to collectors. 
There are few departments of natural history better suited to 
engage general interest and familiar study than our land and fresh 
water shells, Many excellent works like Turton’s have already 
ministered to the wants of the more scientific collectors; but there was 
room for a briefer guide better suited to the wants of youth, and this 
has been well supplied by the careful manual which Mr. Adams now 
places before us.” It is just the sort of book which he may expect in 
the near future to make its way into public schools, when cultivation 
of the observing faculties and reasoning about physical facts come to 
be regarded as among the best instruments in the hands of the 
educator. The Introduction is brief, merely drawing attention to ways 
and means of collecting and dealing with shells after they have been 
found, And when the species are characterized, with notes on their 
varieties, something is said as to the localities in which they occur, 
The genera are not often defined, and when characterized, the distinc- 
tive features are briefly given; but pains have been taken to make the 
identification of species and their varieties easy. Appendices contrast 


the species of Zonites and Vertigo. There is a glossary of technical 
terms, an index of systematic names, and nine plates, in eight of 
which excellent figures have been given of the species, from drawings 
by G. W. Adams and the author. 

Professor Remsen’s “ Introduction to the Study of the Compounds of 


Carbon”® is a brief and simple textbook. Written for beginners, and 


especially for medical students and others for whom organic substances 
have a professional interest, it is to be commended for clearness and 
practical exposition. The tendency of modern books is to relieve 
the reader from much of the labour which was formerly necessary to 
master a subject, and this is brought about by approximating the 
written exposition in part to the oral exposition of the lecture or 
demonstration ; and although, in the absence of the appliances of the 
lecture-table, this method may be less conducive to the attainment of 
mastery by the student, no such result need be feared from Professor 
Remsen’s book, provided the reader performs the experiments which 
are occasionally mentioned in the volume. The volume is divided 
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into twenty-one chapters, which vary in length with the subject 
treated of, and, as the student is supposed to-have little more than a 
smattering of chemistry in commencing his studies, the Introduction 
briefly explains apparatus for purification of carbon compounds, 
determination of melting-point, methods of analysis, formule, and the 
classitication of carbon compounds. The author’s advice to the 
beginner is expressed in the following way :—“ Study with great care 
the reactions of compounds; study the methods of making them, and 
the decompositions which they undergo; the formulas are but the 
condensed expressions of the conclusions which are drawn from the 
reactions,” ‘The second chapter is devoted to methane and ethane, as 
examples of homologous series. Then succeed the halogen derivatives 
of these substances; and this leads to the oxygen derivatives, alcohols, 
ethers, aldehydes, and acids. The fifth chapter gives the sulphur 
derivatives, such as sulphur alcohols, sulphur ethers, and sulphonic 
acids, The nitrogen derivatives introduce cyanogen and hydrocyanic 
acid, with the various cyanides, cyanates, and sulphocyanates, And to 
this chapter is appended some account of substituted ammonias and 
nitro-compounds. Then succeed derivatives of ethane and methane 
which contain phosphorus and arsenic. Thus, by comparing the 
derivatives of two hydrocarbons, the student is brought into familiarity 
with the chief classes of carbon compounds, With the eighth chapter 
we are introduced to the marsh-gas hydrocarbons or paraffins. After 
a short account of petroleum, and the products obtained from it by 
refining, the synthesis and isomerism of paraffins is discussed. Then 
we pass on to the oxygen derivatives of the paraffin series, and in the 
tenth chapter to other derivatives of paraffin. The next chapter is 
devoted to the carbohydrates ; and we thus pass to mixed compounds 
containing nitrogen, and learn, in the thirteenth chapter, to distinguish 
between saturated and unsaturated carbon compounds. The aromatic 
compounds, or benzine series of hydrocarbons, is then introduced and 
examined by the same methods as the preceding types, passing from a 
consideration of coal-tar, through the benzine series, to the aniline 
dyes. Having thus discussed the saturated hydrocarbons of the 
marsh-gas series, the unsaturated hydrocarbons related to the 
paraffins, and hydrocarbons which contain residues of the saturated 
paraffins and of benzine, the author passes on to phenyl-ethyline, and 
concludes with a short notice of glucogides and alkaloids. Thus many 
familiar subjects are omitted such as Engage attention in physiological 
chemistry, but great clearness of conception is attained, and we 
believe the book likely to be useful to students and teachers. 
Professor Henrici’s “ Geometry ” has been reviewed in a supplement 
to “ Euclid and his Modern Rivals,” * which is paged continuously with 
the original work and headed “ Act ii. Scene vi—Treatment of Parallels 
by Revolving Lines.” In this remarkable review a gentleman named 
Minos, who is a University examiner, has been commissioned by the 
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ghost of Euclid to criticize the works of his modern rivals, and Herr 
Niemand, who is described as a ghostly professor, appears as counsel 
for Mr. Henrici, as he had already appeared for many other writers. 
Whether it is that Professor Niemand is at a disadvantage in not being 
a University examiner, or that Minos has become less impartial by 
having accepted that office, is not quite clear ; but Niemand is cer- 
tainly about the feeblest advocate who could have been retained. Mr. 
Dodgson’s discussion is of a kind to appeal to young men. It is 
amusing rather than convincing. Appendix VII. reprints various 
reviews of “ Euclid and his Modern Rivals” to which the author adds 
comments and intercalations of his own, which constitute a review of 
the reviewers. 

Mr. Edward Clodd’s “ Myths and Dreams ” ® is a popular discussion 
of these subjects with a view to illustrating how the pre-historic races 
of men interpreted the world around them in their own ideas and 
aspirations. Through all this there runs a faith in evolution and a 
desire to explain the origin of supernatural beliefs, The first part of 
the book is devoted to myth, and discusses its primitive meaning. 
Under the title “‘ Confusion Between the Living and the Not Living,” 
familiar superstitions are detailed as to the ways in which inanimate 
things affect or may be affected by men. A section on personification 
of the powers of Nature sets out the belief found among various 
peoples concerning the earth and heavens, light and darkness, and the 
devil, with a view of showing how man has translated himself into 
Nature. Then follow the solar theory of myth, belief in the meta- 
morphosis of men into animals, belief in descent of men from animals 
and plants, the survival of myth in history and myth among the 
Hebrews. From which discussions the author concludes that myth is 
the mental and spiritual history of mankind. The second part of the 
book deals with dreams and beliefs in the supernatural. There is, 
perhaps, no very sharp line to be drawn between these two parts of 
the subject. The author contents himself with discussing the dreams 
of barbaric peoples; and, having touched on such matters as the reality 
of dreams, and the belief in a second self or soul, passes on to the 
soul’s nature, belief in the souls of animals, plants and inanimate 
things, the soul’s dwelling-place, and the belief in dreams as a means 
of communication between gods and men. A large amount of infor- 
mation is here brought together, and the papers are well written. 
Many of them have already appeared in Knowledge, and they are well 
suited to stimulate thought among such readers as form the majority 
of the reading public. 

The “ Chemistry of Cookery”’* is an attempt to interest the general 
public in the preparation and use of food. It is thoroughly readable, 
full of interest, with enough of the author’s personality to give a 
piquancy to the stories told. Nothing would be likely to diffuse 
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health and domestic enjoyment more than the practical application of 
such teaching as the author gives, but there is probably no portion of 
the house in which conservatism is more dominant than inthe kitchen; 
and, unless the mistress of the house is prepared to undertake a 
degree of supervision which practically makes her her own servant, 
there is very little chance in the majority of cases of cookery being 
carried on with the aid of the thermometer and other scientific 
appliances; yet the working powers of most individuals are more or 
less influenced by their food, and are probably curtailed to a greater 
extent than is usually believed by want of knowledge of the chemistry of 
cookery. In the Introduction the author gives a short notice of Count 
Rumford and his contributions to the science of cookery. Then 
follows a chapter on boiling water, in which the properties of “ cooked 
water,” as the author terms it, are discussed. Chapters follow upon 
albumen, illustrating its cookery, but interesting the reader perhaps 
still more by stories which have no direct bearing on the subject. 
Gelatin, fibrin, and the juices of meat, occupy a chapter, and this 
naturally leads to roasting and grilling, Count Rumford’s roaster, and 
Warren's cooking-pot, and in these chapters enough is stated tu enable 
every one to roast or grill to perfection with, we may add, a little 
practice. Other chapters are devoted to frying and stewing. These 
are both prime arts, highly conducive, like grilling and roasting, 
to development of the observing and reasoning faculties. The reader 
will find many new suggestions in detail. Thus Mr. Williams assures us 
that apple fritters may be cooked in the same fat as was used for fish 
without acquiring a fishy flavour; while directions are given for puri- 
fication of the fat when necessary. With chapter ix. we commence 
the examination of foods, and the place of honour is given by the 
author to cheese. There is certainly no article of food so rarely 
cooked in this country, and probably cheese soufilés and cheese fondu 
are likely to be as nutritious as are cheese porridge, cheese pudding, 
and the innumerable dishes into which Continental cookery has in- 
troduced cheese as an inexpensive nutritive food. Fat and milk 
similarly occupy a chapter, and attention is drawn to the use of borax 
in arresting lactic fermentation, and to the advantages of buying 
oleomargarine at 84d. a pound, rather than the same substance under 
the name of butter at more than twice the price, it being the 
experience of buttermen that while no one will buy “bosh” as 
bosh, no one objects to pay 1s. 6d. a pound for bosh when termed 
‘prime Devonshire butter.” The cookery of vegetables, of bread, 
tea and coffee, wine, malted food, are all discussed so as to 
exhibit science with practice. A chapter is included on Count 
Rumford’s cheap cookery, which might be taken to heart by guardians 
of the poor throughout the country, since Count Rumford, while 
making every one cleanly and comfortable, did so not only without cost 
to taxpayers, but so as to produce a substantial profit. 

Common British fossils would probably have been collected more 
freely had popular and reliable handbooks for their study been 
accessible. Many a young student, especially in country places, will 
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be grateful to Mr. Taylor’ for the volume with which he designs to 
help the amateur collector. Much remains to be done in this country 
in developing the observing powers as an aid in education, and there 
are few studies more stimulating or better adapted to the activities of 
youth than such as follow from the study of fossils as they occur in 
Nature. In this country we are probably more backward in such 
education than in any country in Europe. We remember, on one 
occasion, overtaking in the Kifel, a postman who had an excellent 
knowledge of minerals; and at Pelm found the boys at the quarries 
well instructed in the generic names of fossils. It is too much to 
hope that any book will help British children to a like knowledge, 
which can only come from teaching by means of specimens; but 
Mr. Taylor’s volume should send many lovers of Nature to cliff, 
quarry and cutting. The book is essentially a series of thirteen 
popular lectures on the invertebrata. The subject, though lightly 
touched upon, emphasizes many points of great interest. It may per- 
haps be doubted whether too many names of fossils have not sometimes 
been mentioned without indications which would convey any meaning 
to the reader; but since there are upwards of 330 figures, enough has 
probably been done to direct attention to the general nature of fossils 
which can be found in most museums, .The chapters are devoted to 
sponges, corallines, corals, encrinites, star-fishes, sea-urchins, worms, 
trilobites and other crustacea, sea-mats, lamp-shells, and the mollusca. 

Coleman’s “ British Butterilies”* is too well known to need any 
words of introduction, and its merits have gained a reputation among 
young collectors. The present issue is a reprint of previous editions, 
as though it had passed entirely beyond editorial control, and were 
regarded by the publishers as incapable of improvement, or, at least, 
good enough for the boys and girls who may use it. The excellency 
of the figures and the brevity of the descriptions, with the localities 
for species, notes on the caterpillars, chrysalids, and habits, will always 
make the volume acceptable. The Introduction, giving some account 
of butterflies in a popular manner, extends to sixty-two pages. The 
account of the species extends to 110 pages, and is illustrated with 
fourteen coloured plates. Another plate is devoted to forms of cater- 
pillar and chrysalis, and one plate represents the scales, antenne, and 
eggs. The cheaper edition is more closely printed on smaller paper, 
and has the plates uncoloured. 

The Japanese are taking a prominent part in the study of 
earthquake phenomena, and the “ Transactions of the Seismological 
Society of Japan” ® are not inferior in interest to any similar pub- 
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lication. In the present part Professor John Milne gives an account 
of 3,087 earthquakes observed in North Japan between October, 
1881, and October, 1883. The author records that he distributed 
bundles of post-cards to Government offices in all important 
towns within 100 miles of Tokio, with the request that a card 
should be posted every week with a notice of the earthquakes which 
occurred. These communications prove that almost every earthquake 
comes to Tokio from the North, and passes South-west to the Hakone 
mountains, where it stops. As a rule, earthquakes are limited to the 
eastern side of the country. The results obtained are set out on 123 
maps, upon which the distribution of hills is indicated by shading, so 
as to define the land lying at a lower level than 500 feet. The places 
where the earthquakes have been observed are indicated by numbers. 
The greatest number of earthquakes was felt at Asaw, which lies to 
the north of Yokohama. Some of the disturbances are felt simulta- 
neously at distant spots, but not noticed at intermediate regions. It 
appears that 218 shocks originated beneath the ocean, 137 on or near 
the sea border, while only sixty-four originated inland. The district 
most shaken was the alluvial plain which follows the line of the river 
Tonegawa, in which more than half the recorded earthquakes origin- 
ated. The conditions of the affected region are compared with those 
of earthquake areas on the Pacific coast of South America. Earth- 
quakes are most numerous in winter, the proportion in winter being 
three and a half timesthat of summer. From one to three earthquakes 
occur every day in Japan, and the author regards it as probable that 
from twenty to fifty earthquakes occur every day in other parts of the 
world. 

There is a class of Indian relics termed gorget stones. They are 
perforated tablets of slate, found in all parts of the United States. 
One of these, known as the Lenape stone,” is honoured with a memoir, 
for the purpose of elucidating the relation of the American Indian to 
the Mammoth. On the stone is carved a picture of a combat between 
Indians and an elephant. In the words of the author, the monster, 
angry and with erect tail, approaches the forest, in which, through 
the pine trunks, are seen the wigwams of an Indian village, and the 
story is deciphered in all its details; and then, having aroused our 
interest in the subject, the writer draws upon the traditions of the 
Indian chiefs to substantiate his argument, that the Mammoth was 
hunted by man in America as in Europe. The form of the elephant 
is indeed represented in the elephant mound of Grant County, Wis- 
consin, but that, like the elephant pipes of Iowa, represents an animal 
without tusks. Priests’ head-dresses in Mexico, and some features 
of temples in Yucatan, appear to indicate elephants, and when these 
evidences are contrasted with the incised bones from the caves of 
Perigord, the resemblance is sufficiently close to enable us to accept 
the author’s conclusions. The reverse side of the gorget stone is also 
incised, but a stronger effort of the imagination is needed to unravel 
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the story. A curious appendix includes many sworn statements going 
to prove the genuineness of the tablet. 

A small French Botanical Glossary, by M. Stephen Artault, has 
just appeared.” It is a handbook explanatory of the terms used 
in botany, and is likely to be of great service to all botanical 
students, especially to beginners. Opposite every page of text is 
placed a blank page, on which drawings or notes may be made by the 
student. 

This volume, which forms one of a series of “Contributions to 
Surgery and Medicine,” ” contains, like the rest of the author’s works, 
a large amount of useful matter, the value of which is enhanced by its 
originality. Mr. Thomas has taken much pains—apparently not 
without success—in demonstrating the fallacies of the lately accepted 
theories of the Warton Hood school, including the supposed benefits of 
bone-setting and manipulative interference as taught and practised by 
them ; while he has made it equally clear that the predecessors of the 
present generation of surgeons were right in principle, though they 
failed to carry their principle into practice. The most striking and 
valuable contributions to the surgery of the joints which the work 
contains are those on the undoubted signs of disease and inflammation 
and of recovery; on the infallible modes of avoiding deformity ; and 
on a safe method of correcting already existing deformities. Although 
all revolutionary changes, whether in the political or scientific world, 
can only be effected after years of opposition, we can congratulate 
Mr. Thomas on the fact that his practice at least, if not his theories, is 
now accepted by surgeons in all parts of Europe and the United States. 
Perhaps one reason of its ready acceptance is that it tends rather in 
the direction of saving joints and restoring them to their original con- 
dition than of sacrificing them, and in this way interfering with the 
usefulness of the limb for the sake of gaining what is after all a com- 
paratively short period of time. It requires no scientific mind to 
comprehend that the highest art of the surgeon is to save the affected 
structure, and that, although its removal in whole or part may often 
be the best alternative that can be adopted, it is after all an admission 
on his part that he is unable to preserve it and restore it to usefulness. 
The success of the system which the author enjoins as a means to the 
preservation and restoration of the joint depends, he tells us, upon 
the consistency and entirety of its employment. The system itself is 
that of complete rest, fixation—not anchylosis—and entire absence of 
manipulative interference. The prevention and treatment of deformi- 
ties as laid down in this work form a special feature of it. The success 
which the author claims for the plans which he enjoins is no doubt due 
to the fact that they emanate from the mind of a true mechanic, and it 
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is his thorough knowledge of mechanics which enables him so readily 
to detect a deformity, the forces which determine it, and the means to 
adopt in order to remove or counteract them ; and it is his application 
of this knowledge to his art which has led to the evolution of a system 
of surgical appliances which has gained him a world-wide reputation. 
It is unfortunate that the book is not illustrated, for the better infor- 
mation of those who are not personally acquainted with its writer's 
practice and appliances. Its phraseology, too, presents many crudities 
which deprive it of a finish it would otherwise possess, They cannot 
be the result of want of practice as a writer, as Mr. Thomas has been 
a large contributor to surgical literature, but from his general style 
we can only suppose them to be instances of the eccentricities which 
genius is known to affect. This, however, while it is an undoubted 
fault, does not deprive the book of its usefulness nor detract from the 
value of its information. Its perusal will repay any one who is inter- 
ested in the subject, and will convince him that the medical profes- 
sion and the public are indebted to its author for having evolved a 
system which may be fairly termed a sign of a marked advance in the 
science of conservative surgery. 
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N America the word “ pre-historic ” has a very wide range, extend- 
ing from the period when the mastodon and the megatherium 
roamed through the trackless forests till some four hundred years 
ago. The recent researches chronicled by the Marquis de Nadaillac' 
show that man existed in the New World as in the Old in the 
Quaternary period, and further that the earliest vestiges of man in 
America and Europe closely resemble each other. The arrows of 
pink quartz with which a mastodon in Benton County, Missouri, was 
slain might have been found, as far as their shape go, in France or 
Germany, though the carapace of a glyptodon used as the roof of the 
cave of a primitive man has, as far as we remember, not been found 
elsewhere than in America. As this only measures about six feet by 
four, the hole under it cannot have been much more than bachelor’s 
quarters, The finding of detached human bones with other débris, 
some broken evidently to extract the marrow, show that the primeval 
noble savage had already acquired a tdste for “long pig,” to use a 
Fiji phrase. The builders of the strange mounds which cover the 
valleys of the Mississippi, the Ohio, and the Missouri were once 
supposed to have been folk of the same sort; but fuller investigation 
and more sober judgment has led American antiquaries to adopt the 
theory that they are probably the work of “the Red Indians of 
historic times, or of their immediate ancestors,” which we take to 
mean not long before the discovery of America by Europeans. This 
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has been proved principally by the objects found in them. The pottery, 
the pieces of shell, the stone and copper knives, are such as would be 
found among the débris of a recent Indian village, and few archeolo- 
gists could pick out the ancient objects if mixed up with more modern 
ones, Among the pottery is a cup with an owl’s head on the handle, 
at least as good as those which delighted the eyes of Dr. Schliemann 
when he unearthed them “ far on the ringing plains of windy Troy.” 
Another similar cup has the head of a fox on the handle. Human 
faces and snakes are also common, and in Illinois some small copper 
jewels in the shape of turtles were found wrapped up in coverings 
made of vegetable tissue and of some stuff woven with hair. Pipes, 
too, are common objects, all of fanciful shapes, showing that the habit 
of smoking must have been an old one. The manufacture must have 
continued for many years, perhaps centuries, before a workman could 
make a pipe in the shape of a wild cat or a heron. More wonderful 
than these mounds are the cliff dwellings in Colorado and New Mexico, 
which were in ruins when the Spaniards, who were the first to enter 
Central America, came upon them in their victorious march. These 
were probably fortresses, cities of refuge for the inhabitants of the 
pueblos or lowland villages, and are built of brick and limestone on the 
faces of cliffs which are almost inaccessible to the explorer. Their 
desertion is ascribed to the invasions of nomad Indians, and to the 
gradual diminution of rainfall in consequence of the destruction of 
the forests, which rendered agriculture, on which the people depended 
for their sustenance, impossible, The Marquis does not confine his re- 
searches to these extinct peoples, of whom nothing is known except 
from their ruins, but gives also some account of the Aztecs and the 
Peruvians, who were seen by the explorers of the Old World in all the 
splendour of their peculiar civilization. The translation reads plea- 
santly—a rare merit in a translation. Illustrations are profusely 
scattered over the pages, but are not as good as the text deserves. 
They are coarsely executed and indistinct. Archeological engravings 
“ not, perhaps, be artistic, but above all things they should be 
clear. 

Nine months ago we noticed the second volume of the translation 
of M. Duruy’s “ History of Rome,”* and now the third volume, in two 
parts, is before the public. Like its predecessors, it abounds in illus- 
trations, not very relevant all of them, nor of the highest rank in point 
of art, but, being all taken from original antiques, they are a decided 
advance on the tragic scenes and impossible costumes which adorned 
old-fashioned Histories of the Mistress of the World. These two 
parts carry on the story to the commencement of the rule of Augustus, 
and there will be a good many more, if the work is continued on the 
same scale, before it closes with the victory of Constantine and the 
Cross. A considerable portion of the first part is devoted toa dis- 
cussion of the state of Ancient Gaul written con amore, and their 
resistance to Cesar is described as heroic. M. Duruy forgets, how- 
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ever, that the Roman success was in great part due to Gallic 
dissension and jealousy, and Cesar himself talks of setting Gaul against 
Gaul to save the lives of his valuable soldiers. In the description of 
Germany and the Germans he refuses to accept Tacitus as more 
than a poetic historian, who painted the noble savage in glowing 
colours as a contrast to the vices of civilization. “The Book 
of Tacitus is the historic gospel of our neighbours, and they 
have extracted from it a number of admirable things for the honour 
of their race. With imprudent generosity, our scholars have 
long supported them in their pretensions to see in modern civilization 
no factor but Germanism, das Germanenthum, as if the other nations 
had lived inert and silent until the new revelation had come down 
from the Germanic Sinai. By declining to ascribe to the Gauls all 
the virtues which have been attributed to them, we gain the right of 
refusing to the Germans the glory which they confer on themselves.” 
Can anything be more delightfully naive than the last phrase? The 
reader will see, from this revelation of the forces which work on his 
mind, that M. Duruy can hardly be taken as a guide in serious historical 
studies, but his style of narration is vivid and sympathetic, and he 
may be safely followed when prejudices do not stand in his way. 

Owing to the increasing liberality of the Papal Court to scholars, 
the contents of the archives at the Vatican are gradually becoming 
more and more known to the public. For some years the English 
Government has been permitted to have transcripts made of documents 
and papers concerning England—a duty which is performed with great 
zeal and discretion by Mr. W. H. Bliss, a gentleman whose know- 
ledge of history and familiarity with modern Rome render him pecu- 
liarly fitted for what is not always an easy task. And, in addition to 
giving facilities to foreign students, the Pope encourages (and pays 
for) the publication of historical works by members of his own Church. 
The Register of Clement V.,* the first Pope who never went to 
Rome, is now being edited by learned Benedictines, and the first 
volume has recently appeared. It only contains the first year of the 
Pontificate (1305 and 1306), about half the volume being taken up 
with prolegomena, in which the editor traces the history of Clement's 
Registers. There were fifty-three volumes at Avignon in 1369, of 
which some were burnt, some got to Paris, and the remainder to Rome, 
where they now are. The bulls and briefs are not all printed in full. 
A sufficient abstract of them is given, with the first words and the date, 
much on the principle of our “ Calendars of State Papers,” though 
of course in Latin. In beauty of printing the book far surpasses our 
Government publications, though in the arrangement of the matter the 
Italians might take a hint or two from our “ Calendars.” English 
churches and English clergymen are here and there the subjects of 
the briefs, but the chief interest of the Pontificate, the ruin of the 
Templars and the Council of Vienne, do not come within the scope of 
the volume. 
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The indefatigable Mr. Ashton has brought out another book* on 
his favourite subject—the social life of..a bygone:day—all paste 
and scissors, as usual. Till the book is opened, no’ one would 
suspect how literally the title describes the contents. ‘Old Times” 
consists of very little more than cuttings from the Times news- 
paper, from its commencement in 1788 to the end of the century. 
The selection has been judicious, and the result is amusing, more 
especially as the compiler has illustrated many of the notices, 
especially of fashion, by sketches from caricatures by Gillray and 
Rowlandson. What with the difficulty of procuring news and the 
danger of publishing it, the Times gave much more space to social 
paragraphs, and even to scandal, than it does now; and many of Mr. 
Ashton’s extracts could only appear now in a “society” journal not of 
the highest class. Fancy an art critic in a leading daily reviewing the 
Academy exhibition in this tone (the picture referred to is Fuseli’s 
“Theseus and Ariadne,” exhibited in 1788) :—‘ Poor Theseus, with 
a broken leg, is endeavouring to support Ariadne, whose figure 
suggests more the idea of a sick idiot than a beautiful woman. 
Whilst we pity the situation of these two lovers, we cannot forbear 
laughing at the little cock-tailed Minotaur, galloping about for 
amusement in the distance. The design, however, has some merit ; 
but Theseus appears as if he had ieft his skin behind him, and, 
indeed, some of his muscles are not in their proper places.” Music 
and drama does not appear to have been criticized at all, but stories of 
ludicrous incidents on the stage abound. Hz uno disce omnes. “In the 
banquet scene, Banquo’s murderer was by some untoward accident 
missing, and the business of the drama was threatened with suspen- 
sion, when, in the exigency of the moment, an ignorant candle-snuffer 
was pushed forward to tell the horrible tale. On seeing him, Mac- 
beth, who had been motionless with confusion and embarrassment, 
burst from his state of torpor and exclaimed, ‘There’s blood upon thy 
face!’ ‘Is there, by God!’ cried the astonished clown, and, 
clapping his hands to his cheek with a mixture of anger and alarm, 
continued, ‘then that damned blunt razor has cut me again!’” 
In the theatrical costumes. we notice that only Hamlet wears 
ordinary contemporary dress, with no attempt at archaism of any 
kind, while Hotspur and Falstaff both make some attempt, though 
rather lamely, at truth to history. A few years earlier, Garrick had 
acted Romeo in pretty much the same dress in which he walked. the 
streets, Among the ladies’ dresses described, the waggoner’s frock has 
come. up again recently, in consequence of its comfort and simplicity, 
and perhaps the petticoat will be worn round the. neck again some 
day. This is how it was done in 1796 :—*‘ Flesh-coloured pantaloons, 
over which was a gauze petticoat, tucked up at each side in drapery, 
so that the thighs could be seen; the binding of the petticoat was tied 
round the neck, and her arms were through the pocket-holes. Her 
head-dress was a man’s pear]-coloured stocking, the foot hanging down at 
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the back of the head like a lappet, and in the heel of the stocking was 
stuck a large diamond pin—the tout ensemble not less novel than ludi- 
crous.” In military dress one of the many changes is chronicled—the 
abolition of the full-dress coat for officers in line regiments in favour 
of a short coat, without lace or lappels. This alteration, according 
tothe Times, displeased many of the “ sucking colonels,” for in those 
days boys at school were often presented with commissions. “The 
say they feel as if they were going to be flogged.” While the army 
was officered in this disgraceful way, the method of recruiting was 
still more shameful. Recruiting sergeants and their agents were not 
averse to kidnapping when they could not get volunteers, and even 
had recourse to the shameful expedient of having ‘ women of the 
town genteelly dressed up for the purpose of inveigling young men 
into their houses, which they styled their lodgings, when the deluded 
were instantly handcuffed, and about three or four o’clock in the 
morning sent off in coaches hired for the purpose to the country.” 
To the praise of the civil magistrates, be it said, that when cases of 
this kind came before them the captives were generally set at 
liberty. One case is recorded where a wife, obtaining permission to 
see her husband in the House of Correction before his being sent on 
board the fleet, cut off his finger and thumb with a chisel and mallet, 
to render him unfit for service. It was a wonder men obtained in 
such a way were of any use; but, after the first shock was over, they 
generally set te work with a will, fear of punishment and emulation 
being strong incentives. How few people who have their Z'imes 
for an hour in the morning know that lending newspapers was once 
illegal, and subject to a penalty of £5, as a fraud upon the revenue! 
These are by no means all the subjects which ‘ Old Times” touches 
on, but this is enough to show that the book will afford amusement 
for many an odd half-hour. And we will end with one more story 
about the time when English people were divided into two camps 
about the French Revolution :—“ Dr. Priestley gave ‘the sans culottes 
of England’ at a dinner party. A clergyman of the Church of Eng- 
land, willing to get rid of politics, archly exclaimed, ‘Yes, with all 
my heart; I presume you mean the single ladies, for the married ones 
generally wear the breeches.’ The wit being called on in his turn, 
Dr. Priestley desired the president to be on his guard, for he saw 
plainly that the clergyman, if presented with an inch, would take an 
ell, ‘Thank you for the hint, doctor,’ replied the clerical humorist ; 
‘yes, I'll take three ells—so here’s Liberty, Loyalty, and Lawn 
Sleeves.’ The room, of course, was in a roar, and the doctor, quite 
shocked, went off like lightning without a conductor.” We need 
hardly say that the jokes are emphasized by the constant use of 
capitals and italics, which look so absurd in Punch’s imitation of 
“Tom and Jerry.” 

Mr. Lecky, in his “‘ History of England,” dates the birth of English 
Radicalism in 1769, the year of Wilkes’ re-election for Middlesex, but 
Mr. Harris, in his “‘ History of the Radical Party,” ‘takes exception to 
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this, and ascribes the remark to a misconception of the writer in con- 
sidering that it was a novel idea, characteristic of the party, that 
outside opinion ought to influence parliamentary action. The salutary 
effect, and even necessity, of external pressure was strongly urged 
even by Burke, who had not much of the Radical about him, Mr. 
Harris apparently considers that the distinctive work of a Radical, as 
opposed to a Whig or Liberal, is the attaching greater importanc¢g& 
to the method in which the Legislature is elected than to the quali 

of the laws which they pass. He therefore cannot consider the pa & 
so old by some fifty years, and is inclined to place its birth at thes 
Parliament of 1819, when first the word Whig ceased to be synonymous 
with Liberal, Since that date Radical opinions, the desire “ to widen 
and improve political institutions and to increase the social, the 
intellectual, and the political liberties of the people,” have exercised 
more and more influence on legislation ; but Mr. Harris does not point 
out, and perhaps hardly realizes, that Radicalism, like any other “ ism,” 
as it gains strength, is in danger of becoming intolerant. Where old- 
fashioned Radicals would have said, “‘ Let every man do as he like so 
long as he does not hurt his neighbour,” modern Radicals are too apt 
to consider legislation a panacea for every evil, and to say, “The majority 
think this right, therefore every one must do it.” Mr. Harris is a 
thorough politician, and considers “ the conflict of opinions the sign of 
real national life.” But is not “the stagnation of domestic policy” 
the time when men are free to give their minds and their time 
to commerce, to improvements in arts and manufactures, and other 
matters which benefit the whole community as much as any alteration 
in the method by which the 600 gentlemen who sit in the House of 
Commons are elected can possibly do? This “conflict of opinions ” 
began in 1865, and “could end only in one of two ways, either in the 
victory of Radical principles, or in national weakness and decay.” 
Which Mr. Harris thinks has been the result he does not distinctly say, 
but, while Radical principles have gained ground, they have not 
prevented agricultural depression, which is turning large tracts of the 
country from arable land to permanent grass, as no farmer can live on 
them ; they have not prevented a stagnation in trade and manufacture, 
of which commercial men are constantly complaining ; nor have they 
prevented the waste of the lives and money of Englishmen in wars which 
only a small minority affect to consider just and expedient. The 
book is very fairly and impartially written—a difficult thing on such 
a subject, and therefore the mvure praiseworthy. It is amusing, 
however, to see a want of conscientiousness in politics ascribed as 
a special attribute of Conservative Ministers when the action of 
Liberal members last year in the case of Female Suffrage can hardly 
yet be forgotten. 

When the Count von Moltke was a young lieutenant, more than 
fifty years ago, his duties in the Topographical Department of the 
Prussian War Office took him to Silesia and Posen, and, being a man of 
an active mind, he used his spare time in studying the history of Poland. 
The result was an essay, published in 1832, which, scarcely noticed at 
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the time, was recently rediscovered by Dr. G. Karpeles, republished in 
Germany, and translated in England.° It is very good as far'as it goes, 
rather like a carefully got up prize essay by an undergraduate, but 
without the references which undergraduates generally are particular in 
inserting to satisfy querulous examiners. The peculiar Constitution 
of Poland is clearly and succinctly explained. A body of nobles, all 
with perfectly equal political rights, whether lords of many acres 
or mere swashbucklers, any one of whom could stop all legisla- 
tion by the utterance of the fatal nie pozwalam (I do not consent), 
with a king over them who could not depose any of the men 
he had appointed to high offices,—it was the principle of ‘the Man 
versus the State ” carried to a reductio ad absurdum. And this right of 
the individual to stop all progress was tempered only by the right of 
his opponents to appeal to force, either on the spot, or by forming a 
rokosz (conspiracy), the members of which bound themselves to take 
up arms in support of their opinions. At every vacancy in the Crown 
the nobles handed it to the successor with somewhat diminished rights 
and powers, and (here we see the views of a German military man) 
“among the chief causes of the fall of the republic was the continual 
decrease of the royal power in the State.” This is true, if it is possible 
that a strong king could or would have diminished the privileges of the 
nobles, and have laid the foundations for a prosperous middle class, 
either by raising and freeing the peasants or by wearing down the 
absurd restriction by which the poorest noble, even if a domestic 
servant, whose faults were punished by the lash (with a carpet 
under his knees out of respect for his pedigree) forfeited his rights 
if he adopted any commercial occupation. In the middle and later 
ages the only middle class were Jews, whose power and influence 
were nearly equal to that of the nobles, and who had a diet and marshal 
of their own. For centuries they managed to evade the payment of 
all taxes, and when at last a poll-tax of a florin was imposed, it only 
brought in a sum of 16,000 florins for a population of 200,000. The 
Count ends with a couleur de rose description of the establishment of 
peasant proprietors, foundation of schools, and other improvements in 
Posen. ‘Such laws could only be carried out under the rule of a 
stable, highly developed State like Prussia, if the land was to be saved 
from revolution and violent reactions,” 


Laus vilissima quando quis laudatur ab ipso. 


The second volume of Mr. Egmont Hake’s Life of General Gordon’, 
is devoted principally to a defence of his actions in the Soudan, and 
accusations against the present Government for not doing as he 
thought best. This defence is not always very intelligible. It may 
be true that the General’s proclamation authorizing slavery in the 
Soudan was “a brilliant diplomatic conception,” and no doubt it 
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‘enabled ‘Gordon to win Khartoum—that is, to win those men whose 
position was based upon the horrid traffic in “ black ivory ;” but then 
it did not require a man of Gordon’s character and abilities to go to 
Khartoum and leave the country in as bad a state as he found it. As 
to his desire for the employment of Zebehr, it is probable that he knew 
better than any one in England how the country could best be governed.. 
Mr. Hake says: “ As the Master whom he served first struck down 
His enemy Saul and then converted him sinto His faithful servant 
Paul, so Gordon struck down his enemies and used them as allies 
after changing them into friends. He had destroyed Zebehr’s power 
as a slavehunter, and the power of those who helped him; he now 
urged that the employment of such power as he still possessed should 
be directed into a new channel. Zebehr would never make an 
honest Governor-General of the Soudan, in the Western acceptation 
of the term. He would never tell the truth, for the truth is not in 
him; and he would always take bribes and extort them if they were 
not offered. ‘Lies and bribes are national attributes, and a native 
Governor-General who did without them would be regarded as a fool. 
But Zebehr, notwithstanding all this, might prove an abler and more 
useful ruler of the Soudan than, with one exception, the Soudan has 
yet known, for he knows the people whom he would be called upon 
to govern, and by them he is known and feared.” ‘This is a sample of 
Mr. Hake’s cooler reasoning. In his less-restrained moods he com- 
pares Wolseley’s expedition to Mark Twain’s blue jay who dropped 
innumerable acorns through a knot-hole in the roof of a log-house, 
under the impression that he was making himself a hoard in a safe 
place of deposit ; and talks of Mr. Gladstone, ‘‘who to many people 
was as plainly responsible for Gordon’s death as Faragh himself,” 
“playing with statesmanship, and paving with good intentions as 
much of hell as, after fifty years of active political life, he had 
still left unrepaired.” These be brave words, but more facts about 
Gordon and less of Mr. Hake’s opinions would have better suited 
most readers, " 

The religious side of Gordon’s character is shown in a little book 
brought out by a clergyman whom he happened to meet at Lausanne, 
and with whom he became very intimate.’ His views of the intimacy 
of the relation which ought to exist between man and God were 
expressed in terms closely allied to the words of the medieval mystics : 
“ As we have need of God, he would say, so God has need of us ; and 
He created mankind in order that He might have a dwelling-place in 
the body—in the heart and conscience.” How a man with such views 
could belong to a profession of which the object is the destruction of 
the “temples of the living God” is not explained, and perhaps cannot 
be; but then, if every one was consistent, the world would be 
very dull. 

It was this religious fervour which caused Gordon to be considered 
by the Arabs. as the incarnation of evil and error, as the Antichrist 
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whom the Mahdi was fated to destroy ; though it is possible that if he 
had consented to become a convert to Islamism, as it is said the 
Mahdi proposed to him, he might have taken upon him the rdle of 
Jesus Christ himself, for, theoretically at least, there can be no Mahdi 
without a Jesus at his side. “No one,” says Prof. Darmesteter,’ “has 
hitherto been engaged for this part, but possibly the ambition of 
M. Olivier Pain may be tempted by it.” Mahdis (the word means, 
not a Leader, but One who is led—i.e., by God) are common to all 
Mohammedan nations. Mohammed the son of Ali is hidden in the 
Valley of Radwa, like Arthur in the Isle of Avalon. Some two 
centuries ago the son of a Kurdistan Sheikh, taking advantage of the 
appearance of a Jewish Messiah at Smyrna, which must, according to 
Mussulman ideas, precede the advent of the Mahdi, announced him- 
self as the Mahdi; but, being captured by Turkish troops, renounced 
his pretensions, as did his rival. Sultan Mohammed IV. had the 
singular honour of being served by Antichrist as porter and by the 
Mahdi as valet. Three years ago a Mahdi was expected at Mecca, but 
the vigilance of the Turkish police prevented his appearance. Ahmed 
Mohammed, the present holder of the title, fulfils the necessary con- 
ditions more nearly than some others have done; for, though no 
Jewish Messiah has openly appeared, reports of his appearance have 
been rife in Arabia, and many Israelite families have journeyed to 
Jerusalem to find nothing but disappointment. As to the future, 
M. Darmesteter thinks that the fated seven years, of which half 
have already expired, may wear out the Mahdi, for only victories 
can support his pretensions. That European civilization should 
reach the Soudan through Egypt he considers now impossible. It 
must come from the West, from Abyssinia. ‘One day, if we wish, 
and will undertake the education of this infant people, the mountains 
of Abyssinia will be the stronghold whence European civilization 
shall dominate the Soudan. This is not an affair of conquest 
nor of annexation. It will not be necessary to lead an Abyssinian 
army to the conquest of Khartoum. It is a matter of slow and 
disinterested action, which cannot awaken jealousy, for all the nations 
of Europe can participate in it to the extent in which each inspires 
confidence.” 

Professor Masson” is very angry with Mr. Froude, not only for print- 
ing personal matters and remarks on private persons in his biography 
of Carlyle, but still more for writing “‘in a mood too uniformly like 
that of a man driving a hearse.” But is that Mr. Froude’s fault, or 
that of his subject? ven if, as Prof. Masson says, a most cruelly 
thoughtless remark to his sick wife was remembered by her afterwards 
with “a sense of the pure fun of the thing,” can any one be blamed 
for missing the fun and seeing only the cruelty; and is not the fact 
that a wife has to look upon such conduct as fun the saddest part of 
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the whole business? Worshippers do not like to be reminded of the 
clay feet of their golden image, but it is better even for them to see 
“the fact of things,” and to acknowledge it. In his remarks on 
Carlyle’s creed the professor is not so apologetic. He attempts, as far 
as a lecture will allow, to discriminate between those asseverations 
of the “‘ Chelsea Prophet” which he felt to be necessary and structural 
faiths of the human spirit, and others which were mere expressions of 
prejudice, and he points out the weak part in his character as a teacher, 
that while caring a great deal for the good of humanity, he gave little 
heed to any specific practical problems. The lectures were well worth 
reprinting and are well worth buying by any collector of “ Carlyleana.” 

The amusing life of Madame Buonaparte, née Elizabeth Patterson,” 
which Mr. Didier published immediately after her death at Baltimore 
in 1879, has just been translated into French. It says a great deal for 
the merit of her epistolary style, and also for the translation, that 
many of her letters read as if they had been written originally in that 
language. But then Americans have a keenness of mind, a quick- 
ness of appreciation, which savoursfar more of France than of England. 
This may come from the effect of a drier climate on the nerves; it 
may be that the conditions of a new country, or the infusion of new 
blood, has modified British dulness. Whatever the cause, it is very 
apparent, and consequently Americans generally find themselves so 
much more at home on the Continent than in England, as did the lady 
in question. 

We have laid down the Memoir of Count Giuseppe Pasolini,” one of 
the best of Italy’s sons, with a feeling of deep respect for the man, 
with mach sympathy, indeed, for the affectionate veneration which led 
his own son, the compiler of this interesting record, to undertake the 
task. Possibly the name of Count Pasolini is unfamiliar to the bulk 
of the English reading public, but it is to be hoped that they will not 
on that account miss the opportunity now afforded them by Lady 
Dalhousie’s translation of becoming acquainted with the particulars of 
his character and career. His character was in many respects 
singularly strong, amiable and attractive, and his career, connected as 
it was with the development of constitutional liberty and unity in Italy, 
gives him a prominence which amply justifies a detailed account of it. 
Strongly disposed by natural inclination to a studious retirement, to 
the quiet occupations of a country gentleman as they are understood 
in England, and to the cultivation of domestic happiness, he was yet 
induced at an early age to assume the cares and responsibilities of 
public life. No doubt, in the stirring times which were approaching 
in his country’s history, it would have been impossible for him to hold 
aloof from politics, but it was the circumstance of a friendship formed 
with Pope Pius IX. when that amiable Pontiff was as yet as Cardinal 
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Mastai zealously administering his bishopric of Imola, which led to his 
introduction to political life. He was summoned to Rome to assist 
the Pope with his advice in the institution of the reforms which 
marked the beginning of his reign, “in the days of bright and ever- 
increasing hope, when the mild words and the serene and majestic 
countenance of Pio Nono seemed a happy augury of good times to 
come.” It was not long, however, before in politics the two friends, for 
they were friends, pursued divergent paths, and Pasolini allied himself 
with, and placed his services and talents at the disposal of, the party 
which ultimately seated King Victor Emanuel on the throne of the 
kingdom of Italy. While the freedom of Venetia from Austrian 
tyranny was yet an unaccomplished desire merely, Pasolini twice 
visited France and England on political missions, and the chapters 
which relate the circumstances of his visits and the accounts of his 
conversation with Lord Palmerston and Lord John Russell will not 
be the least interesting parts of the memoir for English readers: but 
indeed the whole is well worth perusal. 

The death of his second son Eneas, a young and promising cavalry 
officer, which was occasioned by fever contracted in Calabria when 
engaged in hunting down and exterminating the brigands infesting 
that region, was one of the heavy sorrows of Count Pasolini’s closing 
years. The home letters of the young man, written when on this 
service, give lively pictures of the condition of manners and morals in 
this district. Among the incidents related in them there is a grim 
humour about this one, peculiar to itself, horrible as it is :— 


A brigand named Scoglio came in disguise to a farm looking for provisions, 
but was arrested by the county phe my about fifty of whom were gathered 
together. He stood firm, recognizing some of his old comrades in robbery, to 
whom he appealed like Cesar’s “ Et tu, Brute,” then said, “I surrender,” 
and presented his pistol to one of them. The man put out his hand to receive 
it, but was instantly shot dead by the prisoner, who exclaimed : ‘‘ It is thus 
that Scoglio surrenders.” Being overborne he was killed on the spot by his 
captors, who cut off his head a stuck it upon a pole covered with a cloth. 
Almost immediately after they met a woman on horseback, who said: “I 
am Scoglio’s mother, and I want to speak to him.” “We have killed and 
beheaded him.” “Show me his head.” They did so. The mother recognized 
it as that of her son, saying : ‘Good God, I thank thee, for having delivered 
me from this torment,” and then turned away to go home, quite pleased. 


Why is it that compilers of historical outlines are so fond of strings 
of adjectives? According to Mr. Sanderson,” the latest writer of this 
kind of book, Philip II. of Spain was “ perfidious, patient, plotting, 
subtle, selfish, gloomy, ignorant, cunning, and cruel,” while his father, 
Charles V., was “silent, self-contained, patient, prudent, and subtle,” 
and a similar “derangement of epitaphs” is applied to many other 
kings and emperors who played their part on the world’s stage. It is 
difficult, perhaps, considering the necessity of compression, to say 
enough of a man’s deeds to show his character; but phrases of the 
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kind referred to remind one, almost with a comic effect, of the 
Pinnock’s Catechism of one’s childhood. The advantage of such 
works is that they show where the histories of different countries 
touch each other—a thing that boys and girls are very slow to learn. 
And Mr. Sanderson’s surpasses most of its predecessors in usefulness, 
because it lays more stress ‘‘ on the contributions made by the chief 
peoples of the world to the common stock of civilization,” than on the 
deeds of kings and queens and statesmen. 

Another added to the long list of History Story-books for Children.”* 
This last, one of Blackwood’s Educational Series, is pleasantly written, 
and the stories are well selected, but there is no special characteristic 
to distinguish it from its fellows. A little more pains might with 
advantage have been bestowed upon the illustrations, for children 
value such things, and have better taste than some of their elders 
suppose. Correctness, too, ought to be studied. A Roundhead 
trooper is rather out of place at the battle of Poictiers, and even 
a child can see the carelessness which allows a picture of the burial 
of Sir John Moore on the beach at Corunna to accompany a statement 
that he was interred on the ramparts. 

“The Liberty of Independent Historical Research.” * This is a 
high-sounding title, with a flavour of John Milton about it. And 
what has raised Mr. Kerslake’s wrath? Simply that the new 
Inspector of Ancient Monuments, in his official account of excavations 
in the Pen Pits, near Penselwood, Somerset, disagrees with the theory 
Mr. Kerslake has advocated with considerable iteration, that these 
pits mark the site of a British town, and asserts that they can be 
nothing more than quarries for flints. Not having the report before 
us, it is not fair to express an opinion as to which has the best of the 
argument; but whenever Government meddles with science, there is 
danger of a tone of authority being employed as a substitute for 
reasoning. 

The opponents of endowments for religious or educational purposes 
will find more stones for their slings on the other side of the Atlantic 
than might have been supposed in a free and enlightened republic.” 
The original scheme for supporting schools in North-Western America 
was a practical and simple one, and might have been. expected to 
work well. Just a hundred years ago it was enacted by Congress 
that in new States a lot in every township should be reserved for the 
maintenance of public schools. Unluckily the object of the grant was 
far more to attract settlers than to promote education, and application 
for further grants after the States were once admitted to the Union 
were almost invariably refused. The land was disposed of in various 
ways—generally wasteful, sometimes sold on perpetually renewable 
leases, which could not be altered in favour of the State, but only of 
the lessee; sometimes leased with power to the lessee to take a deed 
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in fee on payment of the last appraised value, perhaps fifteen or 
twenty years before; often sold at unfavourable times for a mere 
trifle. Then in spite of the good bargain the purchasers had made, 
in some places, Michigan for instance, they got a reduction of their 
rent by dint of constantly petitioning the legislature. The result was 
that before many years, in one State forty million dollars had 
“ disappeared from view, and the State officials seem unable to 
locate it,” and in some counties “the whole fund has been totully 
and irretrievably lost.” In Ohio the money for the lands was lent to 
the State, spent, and the interest paid by taxation, so that at the 
present time the burden of supporting the schools is nowise lighter 
than it ‘would have been without any grant. The States have seen 
their errors and are trying to rectify them; but meanwhile the 
colleges and universities, for which the people care less than for 
primary schools, have lost nearly all their endowments, and the 
States not infrequently refuse to help them. These remarks are 
based on a very able paper by Dr. Knight, a doctoral thesis in 
fact, which he read before the American Historical Association at its 
first public meeting last year. A society which can command papers 
of such merit deserves congratulation. 

In, the proceedings of the Royal Historical Society” there is an 
instructive paper by Sir F. J. Goldsmid on the perplexities of Oriental 
History, which is applicable to other histories besides that of the 
East. He speaks of the difficulties of presenting the chief actors, 
even such well-known personages as Timur, in a sufficiently lifelike 
way to interest the English public. Even his personal appearance 
is the subject of the most conflicting statements, the sifting of 
which is a bore to most readers, There is no doubt that the 
most captivating histories are those in which the writer seems 
to have no hesitation, but to describe what he sees passing 
before him. This, unless merely “ cocksureness,” can only be the 
result of long and hard work, which has a tendency to show too 
much, like the stitches in tapestry; and so Sir F. Goldsmid’s 
advice is, to use an attractive style and throw all extracts, dis- 
cussion of contradictory statements, and such like into an appendix. 
The latter part, any one can follow. The attractive style is not so easily 
adopted. 

Mr. Oscar Browning contributes to the same number a careful dis- 
cussion of the treaty of commerce between England and France in 
1786. 
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BELLES LETTRES. 


T is generally held that obscurity in a poet is a mark of inferiority, 
that the best poets express their thoughts intelligibly, and avoid 
far-fetched images and intricate word puzzles, Against this it may be 
urged that great poets are at times obscure, and that profound ideas 
can only be made intelligible by the aid of subtlety both of style and 
thought. There is, however, a kind of obscurity which is altogether 
provoking, and which arises neither from the profundity of the 
thought, nor from any logical necessity, but rather from a trifling and 
an affectation on the part of the writers. With a plain tale to tell 
they will not deliver themselves of it straightway, but doling it out in 
driblets, they seem to imagine that the essence of poetic narrative is 
to leave the reader to find out for himself what it is all about. Like 
children, they could tell an they would, but they have no intention of 
parting with their little mystery until they have driven their victims. 
beside themselves with protracted guessing. We have before us a 
volume of poems bearing the honoured name of Miss Jean Ingelow,’ 
and remembering the delight which her earlier verses gave us we 
opened her new volume with pleased expectation. We confess to 
have been disappointed, These poems are full of pure and noble 
sentiment, and at times the rhythm has that peculiar catch which at 
once raised Miss Ingelow’s verse to a position of its own, but the 
broken character of the narrative and the allusiveness of style, provoke 
us to impatience. ‘The Bell Bird,” ‘“‘ The Sleep of Sigismund,” and 
in a less degree ‘The Maid Martyr,” require very careful reading 
indeed before the motive of the piece becomes apparent. And in the 
meantime the patience of the reader is exhausted. Even in “ Echo 
and the Ferry,” which reproduces much of the. old charm, the thread 
of narrative slips every now and then from our grasp. It is from this 
poem that we select the following lines, which are sure to please our 
readers :— 


But this was the country—perhaps it was close under heaven. 

Oh, nothing so likely ; the voice might have come from it even. 

I knew about heaven ; but this was the country, of this 

Light blossom, and piping and flashing of wings not at all. 

Not at all! No. But one little Niet wes an easy forgiver ; 

She peeped; she drew near asI moved from her domicile small, 
Then flashed down her hole like a dart—like a dart from the quiver. 
And I waded atween the long grasses and felt it was bliss. 


“Louise de la Vallitre, and other Poems,”* by Katherine Tynan, 
are removed longo intervallo from those of Miss Ingelow. Full of the 
words and phrases of the modern muse they will satisfy those, and 
those only, who walk in the footsteps of Dante Gabriel Rossetti and 


Pe ‘a By Jean Ingelow. Third Series. London: Longmans, Green & 
1 


4 + Louise de la Vallidre, and other Poems.” By Katherine Tynan. London: 
Kegan Paul, Trench & Co., Paternoster Square. 1885. 
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his school. It would be unfair to say that they are full of sound 
without sense, but undoubtedly the sense exists for the sake of the 
sound. Too much is trusted to catch-words, which after a time fail to 
evoke the expected association. We are out of conceit with 
“Janguorous,” and “odorous,” and “leprous”—with “ auroral,” 
‘¢ passionate,” and the like; and when it comes to apostrophising 
Charles Lamb as “ Dear Heart,” our patience fairly breaks down. 
No doubt to every age and to every writer we must allow a choice of 
style, but in no way can verse writers more readily deceive themselves 
with the idea that they are creating music, than by a contented and 
unblushing employment of words and phrases which are beyond their 
compass. In short, the minor poet should lay to heart the maxim 
that “who drives fat oxen should himself be fat.” Little as we 
sympathize with the sentiment we prefer to most of the other pieces 
the “‘ Lines to a Dead Patriot.” 

In a strange preface, which is perhaps intended to be humorous, 
and is therefore liable to be misunderstood by the denser brain of the 
Briton, Mr. Adair Welcker* informs us that ‘“ by a strange unanimity 
of, opinion they (his plays) have been pronounced to be made of the 
same material as the writing of the greatest of dramatists.” Does he 
mean to tell us that he writes like Shakespeare? If so, he should 
have particularized. He certainly does write plays in blank verse— 
very fair blank verse indeed—and not seldom he borrows situations 
from Shakespeare, and in so doing produces a more or less ghastly 
parody of Shakespeare. Not, however, in dramatic interest nor in 
play of character does Mr. Welcker excel; and we would advise him 
to put Shakespeare out of his head, and, trusting to the facility of 
style which he undoubtedly possesses, restrict himself to poetic 
narrative. We note in. “Romer, King of Norway”* some curious 
slips: “ Somewhere way up there among the stars,” ‘“ Who do you 
love?” and on page 201 the following comical misprint: ‘‘ Why 
death and blood! you trembling wrinkled villian!” 

In an “Irish Garland”* Mrs. Piatt displays more concern as to the 
manner than the matter of her verse. A passing fancy, a pathetic 
remembrance, serves for the occasion of a poem; and then comes the 
serious task of putting it into shape. Happily we are spared the 
infliction of hackneyed archaisms, but for all that we do not get a 
plain story. Sometimes the author speaks, sometimes an invisible 
interlocutor bursts into conversation; and so with broken allusions, 
parenthesis, and the alternation of colloquial and poetic phraseology, 
at length the dish is served. To speak the truth, the pathos is genuine 
enough, but the style is full of affectation. 

We are not sure that we understand the point or drift of “ The 
Sage of Thebes.”* The language is clear, and the verse is ringing and 





3 * Romer, King of Norway, and other Dramas.” By Adair Welcker. (Copy- 
right: 1885.) Sacramento: of Lewis & Johnstone. 1885. 

4 “An Irish Garland.” By Mrs. S. M. B. Piatt. Sdinburgh: David Douglas. 
1884. ° 
5 «The Sage of Thebes.” By George Eyre. London: Elliot Stock, 62; 
Paternoster Row, E.C. 
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musical, but the narrative is confused and lacks coherence. The 
idea of the opening scene—the student dissatisfied with immaterial 
joys—is borrowed from “‘ Faust ;” but of this poem, as of so many that 
come under our notice, it may be said that the author declines to part 
with the clue. 

“The Children Out of Doors: a Book of Verses,”* though pub- 
lished in Edinburgh, must have had its birth across the Atlantic. 
Sympathy with the poor and outcast, especially poor children, suggest 
the pathos, which is tender and genuine. Some lines on “The 
Thought of Astyanax beside Iulus” rise to a higher level, 

It is a pleasure to turn from the consideration of works which, for 
the most part, are suited only for private circulation to literary com- 
position of a very high order. In his translation of the ‘‘ Odyssey” 
Mr. Way attained success, and he now presents us with the First Six 
Books of the “ Iliad”’ translated into a long ballad measure. For the 
mere pleasure of reading, we confess that we prefer Lord Derby’s blank 
verse, and as an original composition, Chapman’s version must of 
course have the pre-eminence ; but as an accurate presentation of the 
original in a poetical form which retains not a little of the roll and lilt 
of the Greek hexameters, Mr. Way’s new translation more than holds 
its own. If the “ Iliad” is tobe done “into English at all, it should be 
done into verse ; for, unlike the ‘‘ Odyssey,” the form and sound are 
of its essence. We select for quotation the passage in the Third Book 


which describes the foregathering of Helen with the Old Man on the 
tower :— 


So spake they, but Priam uplifted his voice, and to Helen he cried : 
“Hither come to the fort, dear child, sit down by the old man’s side, 
And so shalt thou look on thine husband of old, on thy friends and thy kin. 
Nay, nay! ’tis the gods have done it ; not thine I account the sin, 
For they brought up against me Achaia, the war, and the tears, and the grief, 
And shalt tell me of yonder captain, and name that battle chief; 
That hero amidst the Achaians, stalwart and great to see.” 
* * * * + 
And Helen, the woman divine, made auswer tovhim and she said : 
“ Honoured art thou in mine eyes, dear sire of my lord, and dread. 
Oh, had I chosen but death, yea, an evil death in the hour 
When I followed thy son, pe forsook mine acquaintance, my bridal bower, 
And my daughter, my best beloved,and the sweet girls, playmates mine ! 
Woe’s me! it was not to be, and for this do I weep and pine. 
But this will I tell thee whereof thou enquirest and askest of me, 
Atreus’ son Agamemnon, the wide-dominioned is he, 
A noble king; and withal a spearman battle-keen, . 
And was brother to shameless me—yea, this. strange thing hath been! ” 


We have also to commend, both for faithfulness to the original and 
for dignity and sobriety of style, the translation of Schiller’s “ Wallen- 





6 «‘The Children Out of Doors: a Book of Verses.” By Two in One House. 
Edinburgh: David Douglas. 1884. 

7 “The Iliad of Homer,” done into English Verse by Arthur S, Way, M.A., 
Head’ Master of Wesley College, Melbourne. London: Sampson Low, Marston, 
Searle & Rivington, Crown Buildings, 188, Fleet Street. 1885. 
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stein ,”* by Mr. J. A. W. Hunter. Coleridge, who translated from the 
‘‘ Piccolomini” and the “ Death of Wallenstein ” from Schiller’s MS., 
omitted the first portion of the trilogy, Wallenstein’s camp, on the 
ground of the impossibility of reproducing the rhythm of the original, 
and for other reasons. Mr. Hunter’s version of the first part is 
spirited and reads but little like a translation. The addition will be 
greatly appreciated by English readers. We do not suppose that Mr. 
Hunter claims to approach Schiller as a poet and an equal, but he has 
certainly given us a translation which muy be read with pleasure for 
its own sake. An historical Introduction forms an excellent preface 
to an historical drama. It is luminous, concise, and highly instructive. 
Some insight into the character of modern Greek verse may be 

obtained from a translation of Greek Lays,’ by Mr. E. M. Edmonds. 
A brief Introduction supplies the reader with an account of the War 
of Independence and of the causes which led up to it. The translations 
are of unequal merit, some having all the harshness of a literal 
rendering, and others being musical in themselves. As a translation 
one of the most successful is ‘‘ The Star,” by John Karasutsas. In the 
Legendary Poems and Folk Songs, the gentle naiveté and imaginative 
humour remind us now and again of Heine. We give the following 
lines—“ To a Diamond ”—from Ioroi Apaxyys. 

It once so happed a crystal fragment lay, 

Onmarkéd bene upon so thistles ios, 

When on a sudden, kissed by the sun’s ray, 

Its brilliant sparkling all behold, and say : 

‘Ha, what a lovely diamond is here!” 

My love it is, that clotheth her with light, 

For all she is a maiden, no more fair 

Than others, but for me—a star of night ; 

A flower, an angel, or a bird o’ the air! 

For you ’tis glass ; for me a diamond bright. 


“The Plays performed by the Crafts, or Mysteries of York, on the 
Day of Corpus Christi, in the fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth centu- 
ries, now first published from the unique Manuscript in the Library of 
Lord Ashburnham, Edited, with Introduction and Glossary, by Lucy 
Toulmin Smith,” * is the full title of a laborious and valuable work 
which has been issued by the Clarendon Press. In her able Introduc- 
tion the editor gives a history of the MS., so far as can be traced, 
from the time that it fell into the hands of the Fairfax family, of whom 
some sat on the “ Council of the North” until it passed into the posses- 
sion of the late Lord Ashburnham. It is worth recording that Horace 
Walpole bought the MS. for a guinea, and that at his sale it fetched 
£220 10s. We learn from the Introduction that the Mystery Plays 





8 ‘* Wallenstein: a Drama.” By Friedrich Schiller. Done into English Verse 
by J. A. W. Hunter, B.A. Cantab. London: Kegan Paul, Trench & Co., Pater- 
noster Square. 1885. 

® “ Greek Lays, Idylls, Legends,” &c. Translated by E. M. Edmonds. With 
Introduction and Notes. London: Triibner & Co., Ludgate Hill. 1885. 

10 “York Mystery Plays.” Edited by L. Toulmin Smith. Oxford: at the 
Clarendon Press. ° 1885. 
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were put on the stage at the expense of the various guilds—armourers, 
bakers, spurriers, lorimers, and the like. The probable date of the 
MS, is 1480-40, and the date of composition is about a hundred years 
earlier, The author may be assumed to have been a member of one 
of the northern religious houses. The plays are written in rhymed 
stanzas, in which the metre is determined sometimes by accent or 
stress, and sometimes by a fixed number of syllables. Appendices to 
the introduction contain lists of places where the Mystery Plays were 
performed, lists of crafts and explanation of names, and notes to the 
dialect and grammar. - The book is beautifully printed, and thanks 
are due to the editor and the Clarendon Press for so valuable an 
addition to middle English literature, Three plates give- facsimiles 
of various parts of the manuscript. 

“Ros Rosarum ex Horto Poetarum”™ is essentially a “ dainty 
volume.” From poets of many tongues and all ages, E. V. B. has 
culled passages or short lyrics written about or in praise of the Queen 
of Flowers, She prefaces her selection with a quaint and graceful 
Epistle to the Reader, and to her delicate pencil we owe sundry 
vignettes and illustrations, Need we say that type and paper are all 
that might be expected from the Chiswick Press, and that the binding 
is of loose white parchment? ‘Ros Rosarum” is due to a happy 
conceit, and no pains have been spared to make the garland of roses 
an enchanted circle. Only one thought appals us. Is it the first of a 
series ? 

Mr. T, Ashe, whose edition of Coleridge’s “ Lectures and Notes on 
Shakespeare” was noticed in Tus Westminster Review of April, 1884, 
issues an edition of the Poems,” not including the dramatic works, in 
tvo volumes, He gives us, by way of introduction, a careful revision 
of the events of Coleridge’s life, and an essay on the bibliography of 
the poems, The biographical memoir may be regarded as supplemen- 
tary to those of Mr. Basil Montague Pickering and Mr. Trail. We 
observe that he takes the apologetic view in the much-vexed contro- 
versy as to Coleridge’s life and character. On the other hand, he is 
disposed to represent Southey in a somewhat less favourable light 
than those who have hitherto exalted him at the expense of his 
brother poet. We hold that a defence of Coleridge is practicable 
without any corresponding detraction from the beauty and nobility 
of Southey’s character. Whatever the relations between the 
brothers-in-law may have been as to money matters, the generosity 
of Southey is beyond all question. But no doubt on this subject, 
as on others where Coleridge is concerned, hostile criticism has 
gone a$tray, and Mr. Ashe is doing good service in rescuing a great 
name from idle and unmerited calumny. In his arrangement of 
the poems, Mr, Ashe follows to some extent the edition of 1834, 





0 «Ros Rosarum ex Horto Poetarum.” By E. V. B, London; Elliot Stock, 
62, Paternoster Row, E.C. 1885. H 

12 The Poetical Works of Samuel Taylor Coleridge.” Edited, with Introduc- 
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and in part adopts an arrangement of his own. We prefer the 
chronological arrangement of Mr. B. M. Pickering’s edition of 1877. 
With some of Mr. Ashe’s critical remarks we are not in accord. He 
considers the “Lines to.a Young Ass” to have been written by 
Coleridge as a parody of the verses of a friend, but. they are un- 
doubtedly intended to be serious. Again, in the beautiful lines 


"Twas partly love, and partly fear, 
And partly ’twas a bashful art, 

That I might rather feel than see 
The swelling of her heart, 


he detects, incredible as it may seem, a want of delicacy. To the 
famous epitaph beginning ‘‘ Stop, Christian passer-by—-stop, child of 
God,” he appends the note:—‘ The endlessly recurring and feeble 
pleasantry of the initials was never more ill-timed.” We should have 
said that it was never more appropriate. In Part III. of “ The Ancient 
Mariner” a curious omission occurs. Mr. Ashe, following Pickering’s 
edition of 1828, reads, ‘‘ The game is done! I’ve, I’ve won!” But in 
Moxon’s edition of 1852, and B. M. Pickering’s of 1877, the line is 
given thus: “The game is done! I’ve won! I’ve won!” Surely 
there can be no doubt as to the correctness of the latter reading. 

An edition of Gray, with Notes and Introduction, by Mr. Edmund 
Gosse,” issued by the Clarendon Press, reminds us that to Gray, as 
well as to Coleridge, have posthumous honours (“ the storied urn and 
animated bust”) been paid within the last few weeks. Both were 
profound and subtle critics, both were lovers of mountain scenery ; 
but how great a contrast was the life of the elder poet, who “kept 
the noiseless tenor of his way,” to his, the wanderer and exile, who 
“here found death in life”! The Life in the volume before us is an 
abbreviation of that published in the series known as “ English Men 
of Letters,” and the notes are taken from Mr. Gosse’s larger edition, 
in four volumes, of Gray’s works, published by Macmillan in 1884. 
This little edition is a model of excellence, both as to extent and 
accuracy of information conveyed in the Life,and the temper and 
style of criticism. Mr. Gosse speaks in natural tones, and not in that 
patronizing falsetto which the modern biographer takes so much pains 
to assume, 

To their series of selected plays, the Clarendon Press add “ Twelfth 
Night; or, What you Will.”** The Notes and Preface are by Mr. W. Aldis 
Wright. The origin of the plot is traced by Mr. Wright to an Italian 
play, “ Gl’Ingannati, or the Deceived,” which is itself founded on a 
story told by Bandello in his “ Novelle.” Shakespeare probably made 
use of some forgotten adaptation or translation. Lamb's criticism on 
Malvolio is quoted at length, and a proposed new division of the acts, 
by Mr. James Spedding, is taken from the ‘ Transactions” of the 
New Shakespeare Society. The editing of these scholarly manuals for 
students has been raised to a fine art. 
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Messrs. Ginn, Heath & Co, add to their classics for children ‘“ The 
Lady of the Lake,” with a Life of Sir Walter Scott; and Lamb’s 
“Tales from Shakespeare.” The vocabulary at the end of “ The 
Lady of the Lake” will prove useful. With abridgments of any sort, 
except for educational purposes, we have little sympathy. Nothing 
will keep the book-loving child from books, and nothing will drive the 
book-hating child to books. “In vain is the net spread in the sight of 
any bird!” By the way, the “ wickedness of playing study ” on which 
Mr. Ginn dilates, must be a sin of the New World 

We have to acknowledge a second edition of “ Short Essays” for 
the use of Indian students, by Mr. N. J. Ratnagar. They are short and 
to the point, and are likely to be of use for the purpose for which they 
are intended. 

“ Standard Reader,” ” Book V., edited by Professor Meiklejohn, for 
Blackwood’s Educational Series, consists of selections from such 
authors as Leigh Hunt, Emerson, George Eliot, and J. R. Lowell. The 
illustrations are excellent, Children fed on literary food so nourishing 
and so dainty, ought to grow up into poets and men of letters. But we 
do not expect that they will. 

“Essays in Latin Literature,” * by Professor Nettleship, consist 
of lectures delivered-at Oxford during the last six years, together with 
some Critical Miscellanies. The lectures, which are on various 
subjects, while they display laborious scholarship and original research, 
may be read with interest by the ordinary Latin student. In the 
Lecture on Early Italian Civilization, Professor Nettleship contends, on 
philological grounds, that ‘‘ there was no such thing as a Greco-Italian 
Period, but that the civilization common to the Greek and Latin race 
was anterior to their separation from the Indo-German parent stock.” 
Two lectures on the Lexicographer Verrius Flaccus, the abridgments 
of Festus and Paulus, and the preservation of much original matter 
of Flaccus in the pages of Quintilian, Pliny, Nonius, Macrobius, &c., 
are full of interest, and should be eagerly studied. 

We have received from America an edition of the “Clouds” of 
Aristophanes,” with Notes and Introduction by Professor Humphries, 
of the University of Texas ; an interleaved edition of the “ Evagoras” of 
Isocrates,” with Notes by Mr. Henry Clarke; and “ Selections for Trans- 





5 Scott’s “ Lady of the Lake.” Edited by Edwin Ginn. Boston: published by 
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lation at Sight from the Greek,’ by Professor Kendrick, of Yale. Messrs 
Macmillan add to their classical series the “‘ Epistles ” and “Ars Poetica” 
of Horace,” with Notes and Prefatory Introduction on the Date, Com- 
position, and Text of the Epistles, by Mr. A. S. Wilkins. The same firm 
issue Part I. of “ Exercises in Latin Composition,” * wholly based on 
Cesarian Prose, with Notes and Apperdix, by Mr, F. P, Simpson. Mr, 
Simpson’s method is to take the words.and phrases of a series of 
chapters in Cesar’s “‘De Bello Gallico,” and to construct out of these a 
passage of English prose for translation into Latin. We have also to 
notice “A Lexicon of Parallel Passages,” in which two or more words 
occur in the same order in the “ Iliad ” and “Odyssey ” of Homer. The 
capital letters refer to the Book of the “ Iliad,” the small type to those 
of the “ Odyssey.” 

“Common Sense French,” * by Messrs. H. Pooley and K. Carnie, 
seems to us a most useful little book, designed on an admirable plan. 
We agree with every word of the author’s preface, and especially 
commend their direction that ‘every lesson shall be carried on 
entirely in French.” The lessons are both progressive and interesting, 
the subjects chosen being of intrinsic importance, so that the pupil 
learns something besides the language they are designed to teach. 

“ How Should I Pronounce?” by Mr, W. H. Phyfe, is a treatise on 
English pronunciation by an American. His rules will, we doubt 
not, be very valuable in his own country; but it is impossible to 
accept any foreign standard for English pronunciation. As well 
might a Belgian or a Swiss set up a standard for correct French, as an 
American hope to teach Englishmen their native tongue. 

We have received three of “ The English Dialect Society’s”” useful 
and interesting publications :—‘“ A Word List, illustrating the Corre- 
spondence of Modern English with Anglo-French Vowel Sounds,” by 
Mr. B. M. Skeat; ‘‘Upton-on-Severn Words and Phrases,” by 
Mr. R. Lawson; and ‘A Glossary of Words used in the County of 
Chester,” by Mr. R. Holland. We have found this last of especial 
interest, as the Cheshire dialect is unusually rich in archaic forms, 
both as regards words and idioms. The present number only 
reaches to F, so that more than half the alphabet remains to be 
explored. ; 
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We like the spirit in which Sir Philip Perring attempts to unravel 
the “ Hard Knots” in Shakespeare; it is thoroughly conservative, 
which is, in itself, no small recommendation; for anything like 
“radical reform” ig out of place in dealing with the text of 
Shakespeare. Our knowledge is inadequate, and the importance of 
the subject makes conjectural solutions an impertinence. We do not, 
of course, pledge ourselves to all Sir Philip Perring’s emendations of _ 
the text of “The Globe Shakespeare,” but many of them commend / 
themselves to us by their caution and by their reasonableness. f 

We have great pleasure in welcoming an elegant volume from  < 
Australia, entitled “‘Fernshawe.”” It is a miscellany consistingjof ~~ « 
essays and poems by A. Patchett Martin, who was “bred and) 
educated,” he tells us, in Victoria. It is clearly and pleasantly--— 
written, and some of the sketches and criticisms of distinguished 
English men of letters are remarkably just and clear-sighted. There 
is a charming group of Australian ferns, drawn by a lady, and we are 
promised in the index a portrait of the author, which, however, does 
not appear. The marginal decorations are delicate and novel in design, 
though, perhaps, somewhat monotonous from too frequent repetition. 

Mr. Sidney Whitman, in his ‘‘ Fetish Worship in the Fine Arts,” * 
has succeeded in proving, to his own satisfaction, that our painters 

. cannot paint, our actors act, nor our composers compose; but he has 
incidentally proved that he himself cannot write English, Neverthe- 
less, though his forme is vicious, his fond (he is partial to French 
locutions) is not altogether false. Amidst a farrago of exaggerated and 
what he would call hysterical vituperation of our English ways of 
cultivating art and its interpreters, he does, no doubt, hit some very 
palpable blots. If his little book possessed more literary finish and 
sobriety of expression, it would be by no means unworthy of 
attention. 

Mr. Parker’s treatise on “ The Nature of the Fine Arts,”™ is both ° 
able and learned. It opens with an exhaustive review of the ques- 
tion: Which of the arts are properly termed “ Fine Arts?” And an 
imposing array of conflicting authorities, ancient and modern, is 
adduced. We then reach the immediate subject of the book, which is, 
as we are told at the close of the introductory chapter, to examine 
the opinion now, as the author believes, universally held, “that if all 
academic authority could be swept away, some very perfect kind of 
painting might appear which the world has not yet seen.” What 
follows may be said to be one long argument, or a succession of 
arguments, in which the author, with an unusual command of 
dialectic, pulverizes the modern theory of realism in art. His 
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arguments are applied to all the fine arts in turn; but though he, as 
it were, skirmishes against realism in music and in architecture, his 
main attack is directed against realism in painting, and, in a less 
degree, in sculpture. On all art questions, he sides with artists 
against art critics; he respects opinions which result from lifelong 
practice, but he is a determined adversary to the glib littérateur, whose 
best title to pose as art critic is that he “‘ has never handled a brush.” 
His own theories about the fine arts can be shortly given in his own 
words. At page 315 he says :—‘ All the four arts of the senses are 
thus based on a contradiction. Painting is the art of unsubstantial 
substance, statuary of inanimate animation or insentient feeling, 
architecture of inorganic organism, music of passionless passion, or 
unimpulsive impulse.” That is to say, that in each the presentation 
must not be so real as to lead to illusion, or the pleasure which it is 
their purpose to cause is marred. The true end of the fine arts is 
not, we are told, to copy dull realities, but to give us glimpses of that 
golden age into which every one of us longs from time to time to 
escape. The passage is so eloquent that we cannot refrain from 
quoting it :-— 

Modern society is natural and yet unnatural, good and yet evil. Its 
customs, its passions, its opinions, and etiquette are inevitable, yet it is sweet 
to forget them. ‘The poet and the artist Tend their aid. They transport the 
reader or the auditor or spectator to an unknown realm where the realities of 
the second nature (that superinduced by long ages of civilization). do not trouble 
him, and the Beautiful, as it is called, is supreme, The Beautiful, in this wider 
sense, is only the name of a thousand feelings so vague that they cannot be 
defined, and so faint that one does not destroy another. These are called into 
existence by a magic wand which the poet and the artist hold, and the name 
of this wand is genius (p. 346). 

“Landscape in Art,” by Mr. Josiah Gilbert, is well written, and 
evinces a complete knowledge of its subject. Its contents will, no 
doubt, be highly interesting and important to those who live in and 
for art. To the general public it is somewhat heavy reading, not 
comparable in interest with Mr. Parker’s treatise on “‘ The Nature of 
the Fine Arts.” It is part of the design of such a work to account 
for and explain the impressions we receive from the beauty or 
grandeur of natural objects. Thus Mr. Gilbert attributes our sense of 
the beauty of mountain forms to a consciousness of their fitness and 
purpose. The explanation is perhaps as good as any other. All 
attempts to explain the inexplicable are fruitless. A factory chimney 
is not a beautiful object, yet its fitness and purpose are obvious and 
undeniable. The numerous engravings from celebrated pictures are 
an attractive feature, and atone for some unavoidable dulness in the 
letter- press. 

The latest addition to “The Parchment Library” is De Quincey’s 
“Confessions of an English Opium-eater.”“* The editor, Mr. R. 

33 **TLandscape in Art: before Claude and Salvator.” By Josiah Gilbert. 
London: John Murray, Albemarle Street. 1885. 

33 “Confessions of an English Opium-eater, Thomas De Quincey, with Notes 
of De Quincey’s Conversations,” By Richard Wodehouse, and other Additions 
edited by Richard Garnett. Parchment Library, London: Kegan Paul, 
Trench & Co, - 1885. ; 
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Garnett, has, in our opinion, done his editorial work most judiciously. 
Sparing his readers the endless amplifications and redundancies of the 
edition of 1862, he has reprinted the original text of 1821; and the 
space thus saved is profitably employed, for, in addition to the 
Confessions themselves, we have a full account of the French 
version of them, undertaken and not unsuccessfully accomplished by 
Alfred de Musset at the early age of sixteen, together with a specimen 
from an entirely unauthorized episode introduced by him into 
De Quincey’s work. Secondly, we have Wodehouse’s “Notes of 
Conversations with De Quincey,” which are interesting in many ways. 
Mr. Garnett’s introduction contains much delicate and appreciative 
criticism. In fact, if his criticism has a fault, it is too appreciative, 
too éulogistic. We confess that, on re-perusal after an interval of 
many years, De Quincey is disappointing. He lacks, to our mind, 
three of the most essential attributes of a good writer—repose, sim- 
plicity, and directness, He is at his best in depicting the shadowy 
horrors of his opium dreams, but all his laboured intensity of 
expression fails to produce so impressive an image of deep suffering 
as is conveyed in one short phrase by Coleridge, who said of such 
dreams that they ‘“sadden and stun the coming day ”"—words which 
none but a great poet could have found. 

“ Thoughts at Fourscore,” * by Thomas Cooper, hardly come within 
the pale of belles lettres ; yet we know not where else they could more 
appropriately be placed. They contain something of everything; a 
good deal about politics and economics ; still more about theology ; 
and, last as well as least, the “ Letters to Young Working Men” do 
treat, more or less, on English literature, and so enter the domain of 
belles lettres. Of these widely diverse topics, it is perhaps on economic 
questions that Mr. Cooper appears to most advantage. Here his close 
and prolonged acquaintance with working men—“ workies,” as he 
calls them—and his actual experience, as one of themselves, of their 
habits and thoughts, their needs and their aspirations, stand him in 
good stead. In despite of his strong democratic sentiments and 
opinions, he is somewhat laudator temporis acti, but that is to be 
expected in “‘ thoughts at fourscore.” C'est de sonage. Still, on such 
subjects as strikes, free-trade versus protection, councils of arbitra- 
tion, dvc., he talks very good sense ; it would be well if the ‘‘ workies” 
had no worse advisers. The case is very different when he pits his 
self-taught and imperfect knowledge against the matchless science of 
Darwin, and attempts to show up “ the fallacies of evolution.” His 
objections are not worth discussion; theit scope and value may be 
gauged by his disputing the fact of the periodical renewal of the con- 
stituent parts of our bodies, on the ground that, if it were true, we 
should never grow old! Of his sermons and polemical essays we shall . 
say nothing; they belong to a class of literature which, we humbly 
confess, is beyond the range of our critical powers. 

Sometime ago we noticed in Taz Westminster Review a novel 
called “ Goddess Fortune,” by Mr. T. Sinclair. We have now before 





* “Thoughts at Fourscore, and Earlier: A Medley.” By Thomas Cooper. 
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us a little volume, by the same author, entitled “ Quest.”* We regret 
that we cannot speak of it one whit more favourably than we did of 
its predecessor. It is characterized by the same flimsy, incoherent 
fancies, hidden rather than expressed, in the same affected obscurity 
of language. Its true place would be in an exposition des arts 
incoherents, 

Another specimen of les arts incohérents is ‘The North Wall,”” 
by John Davidson. An unsuccessful man of letters, apparently more 
than half mad, and entirely devoid of moral sense, conceives the idea, 
as things are ging now, that “ novel-writers will soon be in a majority, 
and novel-reading will become a lucrative employment ”—a consum- 
mation most devoutly to be wished for, as it will seem to critics of 
belles lettres, novel-writing having become impossible, Mr. Lee (the 
unsuccessful author) sets to work to compose a novel in action, and 
commences with personating a rich man whom a street accident has 
placed at his discretion. A strong likeness between the two gives 
rise to the design, which leads to many bewildering gui pro quos, and 
much extravagantly comic business. The execution is fully as 
incoherent as the leading idea of the book ;. witness such sentences as 
the following :—“ The rest was mere wild beating of the inane in the 
course of a straggling descent through vacuity.” 

‘* After London, or Wild England,” #7 is one of a class of books of 
which there have been many examples of late—books in which the 
author, not content with describing the present or reconstructing the 
past, strives by force of imagination to conjure up the remote future. 
That the future, whatever else it may be, will be utterly unlike 
any of our imaginings, is a reflection too obvious to be insisted on. 
Tales “ of the future” can be but simple jeux d’esprit, or else mere 
vehicles for satire on the present. It is, apparently, to the former class 
that Mr. Jefferies’s “ Wild England” must be referred. He imagines 
England to have been abandoned by nearly the whole of its inhabi- 
tants ; only a remnant, too poor or too helpless to get away, remaining. 
From these a new society slowly and gradually develops itself, without 
arts, inventions, commerce, or civilization of any kind. The very 
aspect of the land is metamorphosed. Not only has the forest reco- 
vered its ancient supremacy, obliterating towns, roads, farms, and 
even railway lines ; but, by the silting up of the river mouths, the 
southern inland counties are turned into a huge lake, round which 
are clustered the principal new settlements. This lake may be said 
to be the main feature of the book. The most striking adventures 
narrated take place either on its surface or near its shores; and the 
author’s best and most imaginative descriptions of scenery are con- 
nected with his favourite lake. The most thrilling and powerful 
passage in the whole work is when the hero of the tale sails, unknow- 
ingly, in his canoe, over the site of ancient London, and barely escapes 


35 “Quest.” By Thomas Sinclair, M.A. Triibner & Co., Ludgate Hill. 1885. 

% «The North Wall.” By John Davidson. Glasgow: Wilson & McCormick, 
Saint Vincent Street. 1885. 

37 “ After London; or, Wild England.” By Richard Jefferies. In two i. 
Part I. The Relapse into Barbarism. Part Il. Wild England, London, Paris, 
New York, and Melbourne: Cassell & Co. 1885. 
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with life from the° noxious and asphyxiating effluvia that continue to 
rise, as from a monstrous burial-ground, poisoning the water and the 
air. It is in placing clearly and picturesquely before us the physical 
scenery of his “ Wild England” that Mr. Jefferies is most successful, 
and in this he shows considerable creative power. But his social 
pictures are far less powerful and real; they #eem indeed to betray a 
certain poverty of invention. For his materials are taken wholesale 
and undiscriminatingly from the past. The whole state of things 
described is but a garbled reproduction of imperfectly developed 
feudalism—a recrudescence of medizvalism in an early stage, even to 
the knights in armour with lances in rest, war-horses, men-at-arms, 
et tout le tremblement (to use a vulgar but expressive French phrase). 
Now, all these things are not inventions, but traditions; they belong 
to a phase of human life long gone by, and which could hardly recur 
in precisely the same form as heretofore. The story, which serves as 
a thread to connect the pictures of scenery and manners, is not unin- 
teresting, but unfortunately it breaks off abruptly. The book ends in 
the midst of the hero’s adventures. 

“ Once for All” “ is a simple and quite unsensational story of modern 
life and manners. The scene is laid entirely in Scotland, and the 
humours and peculiarities of Scotch servants and peasants are cleverly 
drawn. Children, too, are very naturally depicted. Indeed, the 
author, who is, we venture to surmise, an authoress, shows consi- 
derable power of character-painting, and a keen sense of the charms of 
natural scenery, in every phase, however subtle or fleeting. 

“ The Devil’s Portrait,” ” by Anton Giulio Barrilli, is an English 
translation of a modern Italian novel. It is the tragic and romantic 
story of Spinello Spinelli, a great Italian painter, who lived some five 
centuries ago. The whole tone and manner of treatment are very 
unlike those of an English novel, and this gives a certain charm of 
foreignness and freshness to the work. But the story itself has no 
need of such adventitious aid; its tenderness and deep passionate 
sadness must find an echo in every human heart. The translation, 
by Evelyn Wodehouse, seems to be very well done. At any rate, Miss 
Wodehouse has turned Italian into good English. 

“‘Wilbourne Hall” has but little resemblance to a modern novel. 
The first impression is that it must have been written half a century 
ago, and this impression does but deepen as the story proceeds. 
There is really nothing absolutely modern, from the first page to the 
last, but one casual mention of perambulators. This may be a triumph 
of art, for the action is apparently intended to date from the beginning 
of the century, but we fancy that its rococo air is due rather to a 
natural peculiarity in the author’s style and mode of treatment, which 
differentiates her work from that of other contemporary novelists, For 
instance, there are no philosophical reflections, no discussions of contra- 

38 “Once for All: a Novel.” By Max Hilliary. ‘Chree vols, Sampson 
Low & Co., Crown Buildings, Fleet Street. 1885. 

39 ‘* The Devil’s Portrait.” By Anton Giulio Barilli. Two vols. Remington 
& Co., Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 1885. 

4° “‘ Wilbourne Hall.”” By Mrs. Caumont. T. Fisher Unwin, Paternoster 
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verted social or religious questions; in fact, none of the well-known 
features which one expects, and—unless the writer is really hors 
ligne—dreads, in a modern English novel. In “ Wilbonrne Hall” 
there is nothing but the story. It may noi be told with any excep- 
tional skill; the literary style might be better than it is; the charac- 
ters might with advantage be more like ordinary mortals and less like 
personages out of old farces and melodramas, But the book, with all its 
faults, answers the purpose of its being—it both amuses and interests. 

Of the tales contained in Mr. Walter Besant’s new volume,” most 
have appeared before, as contributions to periodical publications. 
None the less, under the title “Uncle Jack” (the name of the first 
story), they form a charming collection—such a volume as could be 
produced by no other pen than Mr. Besant’s. 

Weare glad to see that “‘ The Laird’s Secret,” “ which we favourably 
noticed last year in Toe WesTMINSTER Review, has reached a second 
edition. It now appears in one handsome volume, charmingly illus- 
trated, and the story loses nothing by re-perusal. 

‘‘Some Stained Pages” “ is not an attractive title, nor has it any 
perceptible fitness to the story so named. However, a good book 
with a bad title is better, and certainly rarer, than the converse, and 
‘Some Stained Pages” is undoubtedly a good book unusually enter- 
taining and interesting. The adventures of the youthful hero—a boy 
of eleven—as he painfully makes his way to London, are admirably 
told. Flying from a cruel task-master, he is thrown on the tender 
mercy of all sorts of rough people, and it isin the portrayal of vary- 
ing shades of manners and speech among bargees, tramps, policemen, 
journeymen printers, and such like, that the author’s ability is 
supremely manifested. We are often reminded of Dickens, but the 
author of “Stained Pages” is no servile imitator; his (or shall we say 
“ her”) sketches have no tendency towards caricature. Closely inter- 
woven with the dramatic history of the boy, there runs another story, 
sad from its very opening, and, as it seems to us, needlessly tragic in 
its dénowement. 

“ Zoroaster ” “ is a difficult book to judge. It produces two separate 
and discordant impressions. On the one hand, any one capable ot 
gauging literary worth must feel that it is of finer texture than an 
ordinary novel—that the workmanship is more careful. Everything 
is considered—style, language, details of scenery, architecture, dress 
and manners. No pains nor thought nor research are spared to 
elaborate a realistic presentment of the time and country of Darius. 
It cannot be said either that the mounting, by its disproportionate 
rarity. and luwe, effaces the piece which it was meant to heighten. 
There are, on the contrary, many finely conceived situations, and some 





41 “Uncle Jack,” &c. One vol. By Walter Besant, Chatto & Windus, 
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scenes poignantly ~dramatic. The personages are in no sense lay 
figures, to be draped in shreds and oripeaux of antique erudition. 
They are quite real.. But they are also quite modern. They speak, 
indeed, an archaic dialect bearing a strong resemblance to that used in 
Mr. A. Lang’s translation of ‘ The Iliad,”’ but their thoughts, however 
clothed, belong exclusively to England—England in the latter half of 
the nineteenth century. And this, we believe, is the reason why, 
along with the impression of great care, and art of very high quality, 
there is an adverse and warring impression—namely, that the work 
does not interest in anything like proportion to its excellence. Many 
fictions, immeasurably inferior to “ Zoroaster,” possess far more power 
to stir, to fascinate, and to touch the hearts of-their readers. The 
cause may, or may not, lie in the subtle anachronism to which we 
have traced it, but the effect seems to us to be indubitable. 

We think we have just ground for disappointment in Mr. Black’s 
new volume of “Miscellanies.” There is a tale at the beginning called 
* The Wise Women of Inverness,” “ a commonplace theme, but handled 
with: the author’s usual skill, ‘Then there are some fugitive pieces of 
poetry, which we seem to have read before scattered over his novels; 
and ‘A Few Days more Driving,” in which latter he has tried, and not 
wholly without success, to resuscitate the delightful sensations he gave 
us years.ago in “The Strange Adventures of a Phaeton.” But 
altogether the. volume is made up of odds and ends which we are not 
content to accept instead of a new novel from the gifted author of 
“ A Princess of Thule.” 

“Spanish Beauties” “* is a tale of the Carlist war. The author, who 
assumes the nom de plume of “ Penmacor” was apparently an English 
officer in the service of Isabel II. | Many of the scenes and incidents 
out of which he has woven his romance came, as we learn from the 
preface, under his own observation, cr were communicated to him by 
eye-witnesses. This gives an air of reality to the stirring and romantic 
events narrated, Even as it now stands, under all the disadvantages 
of amateur printing—-for Penmacor has been his own compositor— 
“Spanish Beauties”’ is certainly an interesting story, and would, in 
our opinion, well repay the trouble and.expense of good type and 
paper, together with a few touches from an experienced hand, to give 
it literary finish. 

“ A Modern Dedalus,” * by “Tom Greer,” is one of the books which 
affect to narrate the events of an imaginary future as though they had 
really happened in, the past. The introduction is dated 1887, and 
signed ‘‘ John O’Halloran.” The adventures. which follow are related 
by him in the first person, He is the son of an Irish peasant, develops 
a turn for mathematics, and is educated at Trinity College, Dublin. 
The dream of his life is to invent some means of mechanical flight, and 
shortly after his return from the University to his father’s farm, he 
succeeds in manufacturing wings, with which, after some-shorter trial 
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trips, he flies round the coast of Ireland in some six or seven hours. 
In his flight he sees an evicting agent murdered by a rifle-shot at 500 
yards range, the murderer being his own brother. When his father 
and brothers discover the reality of his invention, they press him to 
put it at the disposal of the chiefs of a rebellion which is being 
concocted in Ireland. He refuses, and finally takes flight for England. 
Here the Government offer him a million for the exclusive use of his 
invention, and on his refusal, imprison him in the Clock Tower of St. 
Stephen’s. He escapes with the help of one of his brothers, flies back 
to Ireland, now in full rebellion, and inaugurates what may literally 
be called “ flying column,” which drops dynamite shells on the Castle 
at Dublin, more dynamite down the funnels of the ironclads in the 
Bay, destroys the English camp near Belfast, and the fleet riding in 
Belfast Lough, and, in short, “‘ smashes up ” the English and secures the 
“freedom and independence” of Ireland. The book is smartly written 
and displays no small share of that circumstantial imagination of 
which Gulliver’s Travels is the most signal example. “Tom Greer” 
(we know not whether it is the author’s real name or a nom de plume) 
evidently revels in fictive descriptions of English discomfiture by 
Irish prowess, but the moral of his book really is—quite contrary to his 
intention, we suspect—that an Irish rebellion has no chance of success 
until by some miracle the Irish should become possessed of the power 
of flight—of flight, too, of a kind with which no former rebellion has 
familiarized them. 

The authoress of “So Runs my Dream” apologizes, in a short preface, 
for her “ dream story,” and expresses a hope that she has effectually 
screened herself from “the blunt arrows of matter-of-fact criticism.” 
Nevertheless she ‘‘ dreams” in a style so stilted, interspersed with such 
palpable lapses both in grammar and orthography, that we fear her 
hope will hardly be realized. Such mal-apropos as the “ stentorian 
breathing” of a man in a fit are not likely to pass unnoticed. But 
her story has really nothing in common with dreams. It is a dismal 
story turning upon hereditary madness, or rather the hereditary 
character of insanity. A girl is brought up in a sort of mystic re- 
nunciation of personal happiness. Love and marriage have no place 
in her scheme of life; she is taught to find the sole outlet for her 
affections in ministering to others. As might have been foreseen, she 
falls in love, and then too late she learns the bitter truth, foolishly 
concealed from her till then, that she comes of a race who have one 
and all been hopelessly mad. At the risk of being classed as “ matter- 
of-fact critics,” we venture to protest against the increasing tendency 
of novelists to lend to their stories a factitious interest by making 
capital out of diseased conditions which are more appropriately treated 
by medical specialists than by romance writers. 

The “ Queen of Sheba” “ is charmingly written, but the beauty and 
attractiveness of the tale are marred by a mad heroine. The horror 
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and ghastliness of the situation are attenuated and toned down by 
every artifice which the great skill of Mr. Aldrich can put into play, 
but the fact remains that when the hero and heroine tirst meet, she 
has temporarily escaped from a madhouse, and informs her future 
lover that she is ‘‘the Queen of Sheba!” Such an incident is, no 
doubt, sufficiently “ sensational,” but the sensations it awakes in us 
are of a somewhat shuddery kind. Still the style is so pleasant, the 
descriptions of scenery so exact and yet so poetic, that we are glad 
not only that Mr. David Douglas has added “ The Queen of Sheba ” 
to his collection of American authors, but that the remainder of Mr. 
Aldrich’s works are to follow in due course. 

Between Midnight and Dawn,” by Ina L. Cassilis, is one of those 
novels with a supernaturally beautiful and impossibly perfect heroine, 
with “ golden hair,” slender, fragile form, and, to crown all, gifted with 
second sight. She hears “the Banshee” in an English country-house, 
witnesses her husband’s murder in a mesmeric trance, ensnares and 
hunts down his murderer, and finally marries the gifted barrister 
under whose directions she acted. Some readers may admire it. To 
us, though it barely fills one volume, it seems long. The remaining 
pages are made out with a little story, which, though obviously im- 
possible, is more amusing than its predecessor. 

It has rarely been our lot to meet with a more coarsely painted 
picture of Irish life and manners than Mrs. Hannah Lynch has given 
as in “Through Troubled Waters.” The story opens with an un- 
natural mother poisoning three daughters consecutively, to make way 
for her bastard son, who is the hero of the book. French authors are 
fond of illegitimate heroes, but they do not go down so well in English 
works of fiction. Nor do blasphemous oaths look well in the writing 
of a feminine author. The Connaught family who are the prominent 
figures in the story are, beyond all belief, coarse and vulgar. Minute 
details of gross immorality and copious specimens of foul language, 
alternate with tedious rhapsodies about the wide grey eyes of the 
heroine, and the white hands of her lover. We cannot find anything 
to commend to our readers in ‘“ Through Troubled Waters.” 

“This Year, Next Year, Some Time, Never,”” is a poor frittering 
title, but good enough for the story which it is intended to shadow 
forth. The work abounds in faults both of structure and of execution. 
It is too minute an analysis of the daily lives of the personages repre- 
sented. ‘Specimen days” are all very well, but we do not want an 
exact log of all their sayings and doings set down without choice or 
discrimination. As for the execution, the writing is extremely faulty. 
Strings of words are connected by hyphens till one might think that Eng- 
lish was an agglutinative rather than an inflectional language. T'he French 
introduced is lamentable—e.g., “‘ béte noir,” “ eau chaud,” and so on. 
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‘A Wayside Violet” * is absolutely unreadable; neither idealistic 
nor realistic, but simply tiresome. The jargon which a German 
governess is made to talk is like nothing but Mrs, Plornish’s Italian— 
“me ’ope you leg well soon,” “ peak-a-padrona,” &c. The story ends 
well, and is contained in one volume—two mitigating circumstances, 

“ Leicester” ** is a strange, mad book; copious, even diffuse, yet so 
vague that it tellsnothing. The hero indulges in bursts of tears, whose 
cause is for the most part a secret to which the reader is not admitted ; 
at other times he is convulsed by equally inexplicable laughter. He 
is constantly talking about his “soul ;” and addresses irreverent, and 
even discourteous, interpellations to some deity, of whose existence, 
however, he seems to be anything but assured. ‘“ Leicester” is, 
perhaps, a shade less tedious than “ A Wayside Violet,” but that is the 
highest praise we can give it, for it is utterly and wilfully irrational. 

The latest issue of the Educational Classics of Messrs, Ginn, Heath 
& Co. is the story of “Leonard and Gertrude,”® translated and 
abridged by Eva Channing from the voluminous work written by 
Pestalozzi towards the end of the last century. We are told that the 
original is in six volumes, and that the style is more prolix and 
tedious than can be imagined. All the more praise is due, then, to 
the translator, who must have had a wearisome and difficult task to: 
produce anything readable out of such materials. Naturally the pur- 
pose of the book is purely didactic; Pestalozzi’s aim is to show 
that enlightened and good women are the born teachers of mankind, 
and that their benign influence must flow from the home circle into 
the community. Thus the story isa sort of allegory. Bonnal, a remote 
Swiss village, is meant for the world. The wicked bailiff is Intem- 
perance, and every other vice; while Gertrude is the “ good teacher” 
who is to regenerate the world, and whose ‘“ key-words” resemble the 
pearls and diamonds which fell from the mouth of the good princess in 
the fairy tale. 

We have received “The Gordon Birthday Book,” edited by 
Mary Frances Billington. The interest in these collections of ex- 
tracts, felt no doubt by many, must necessarily be accentuated in 
this one, which contains the words of the dead hero, who was as re- 
markable for his simple piety and great humility as he was for his 
bravery and endurance. The little book is nicely printed and con- 
veniently arranged as a diary, with an index for names at the end. 

“To see ourselves as others see us,” is no doubt wholesome, and 
agreeable too, when we are viewed in so favourable a light as by 
M. Gabriel Sarrazin in his “ Poétes Modernes de |’Angleterre.” ” He 
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has chosen as the motto of his book a highly eulogistic passage from 
M. Taine’s “ Notes sur l’Angleterre,” extolling English poetry beyond 
all other, and his own criticisms are, on the whole, abundantly 
appreciative. The poets selected as representative of the modern 
school of poetry in England are Landor, Shelley, Keats, Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning, Rossetti, and Swinburne. Against the choice of the 
first three names there is nothing to be said, but the claims of the 
second triad are more questionable. No selection of English modern 
poets can be held to be complete, much less to be representative, from 
which the names of Tennyson and Browning are absent. If the 
suffrages of competent critics are divided in awarding to one or the 
other of these great names the first place among English poets, few will 
dispute the claim of both to be regarded as above all rivalry with the 
rest of their contemporaries. Why then has M. Sarrazin passed them 
over in favour of Mrs. Barrett Browning and Mr. Rossetti? Both 
undoubtedly must be classed as minor poets, and Rossetti, besides 
being the exponent of a by no means universally popular school, was 
English only by the accident of birth and language. It would 
not answer any good purpose to enter into a detailed analysis of 
M. Sarrazin’s critical studies; they are conscientiously painstaking, 
thoughtful, and intelligent. His French versions are especially 
admirable; but, nevertheless, he” has not completely grasped his 
subject. He does not elucidate any of the authors of whom he treats, 
as, for instance, M. Taine elucidated Mill and Carlyle. His analysis of 
the poetry, as poetry, is for the most part unimpeachable. With the 
technique of the versification he is, as might be expected, more 
at home than with the sentiments, aspirations, and tendencies em- 
bodied in it; but it is when he attempts to explain the poet’s 
utterances by considerations of race and inheritance that M. Sarrazin 
loses himself. Nowhere is his imperfect grasp of his subject more 
amusingly betrayed than where he ascribes Mr. Swinburne’s hysterical 
violence of expression to Atavism and the resurgence of le vieux sang 
Anglo-Saxon. The phenomena of Atavism are not so simple as M. 
Sarrazin may perhaps imagine, nor are the English of to-day so- 
uniformly of Saxon blood as he seems to take for granted they are. 
Besides, neither to the Anglo-Saxon race, nor to the highly composite 
race which has succeeded them, can fairly be imputed any pre- 
eminence in ferocity over other European races. It was not to us nor 
to our ancestors that Voltaire applied the epithet of Zigres Singes. 
The legends of the Lollard’s Tower; which have so deeply impressed 
M. Sarrazin, pale before the massacre of St. Bartholomew, or the 
horrors of the Spanish Inquisition, and what are the “ répressions de 
?Irlande par Elizabeth et Cromwell,” compared with the wholesale 
butchery of the reign of terror ? 

“La Morale dans le Drame, l’épopée et le Roman,”™ is the title 
which taken in conjunction with the tongue in which it is formulated, is 
bewildering to an Englishman, and seems somehow a contradiction in 
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terms. We thought it was the traditional Englishman “ raide et 
gourmé,” with his “ longues dents,” and his still longer favoris, couleur 
Jilassé,” who was “ toujours & cheval sur la morale,” while the vieil 
esprit Gaulcis soared high above such “ mesquineries bourgeoises.” 
However, M. Lucien Arréat evidently takes the subject aw serieux, and 
even “outherods Herod” in earnestness, He has written a very good 
book, full of the modern evolutionary spirit, with a careful and 
laborious erudition worthy of all praise, he collects from ancient 
authors such evidence as they afford of each successive step in the 
evolution of the moral sentiments. His examples are mainly drawn 
from the Greek dramatists, with occasional references to the Chanson 
de Roland, and thence, by an association of ideas inevitable in a 
Frenchman, to Corneille and Racine. He frequently cites the Vedas, 
and such of the Icelandic sages as have been done into French: but 
of the Bible he makes but little mention, though, rightly read, it surely 
contains more “ human nature ” than a wilderness of Greek tragedies, 
while to the microcosm of the world created by Shakespeare he refers 
briefly and disparagingly as “les drames barbares de Shakspeare.” It 
is true, that towards the close of the volume he follows step by step 
the psychological process by which the noble nature of Othello becomes 
warped and distorted by jealousy ; but the method of the great master 
is evidently trivial and uncouth in the eyes of M. Arréat, Shakespeare 
is indeed the very opposite of Corneille; he, beyond all other writers, 
abstains from pointing a moral. Now Corneille, and in somewhat less 
degree Racine, are eternally occupied with accentuating in declamatory 
speeches the moral quality of which each of their personages is, before 
all else, the representative. And this, we take it, is the reason why 
Shakespeare delights and edifies all ages and every race of men, while 
Corneille is hardly opened, outside of France, by any but professed 
students of literature. 

From the “Clarendon Press Series” we have received “ Edgar 
Quinet : Lettres 4 sa Mére,” selected and edited by Mr. G. Saintsbury, 
who has done his work thoroughly well. The letters are happily 
chosen, and the explanatory notes satisfactory. 

Voltaire’s ““ Mérope” “ is another addition to the “‘ Clarendon Press 
Series,” the prolegomena, notes, introduction, &c., being supplied by 
the same skilful hand. 

We have much pleasure in announcing the publication of an Eng- 
lish translation of Monsieur Lussy’s original and masterly work on 
“‘ Musical Expression.”" We signified our appreciation and admira- 
tion of it when it first appeared in French; and we strongly recom- 
mend all students of music, who have not yet seen the book, to make 
themselves acquainted with it. Messrs. Novello, Ewer & Co. are to 
be congratulated on having rendered it accessible to English readers. 
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